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@ MFMA Northern Hard Maple was used for the floors 
of all Classrooms, the Auditorium, and Mustc Room of 
the Chinook High School at Chinook, Montana. Fred A. 
Brinkman 1s the architect. 


The stage in the Auditorium, combined with Music Room in back. Hard Maple floored. 


“In the recently completed Chinook High School,” 
says Mr. Brinkman, “I specified MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple for the floors of all classrooms, audi- 
torium, and music room, because of the natural 
beauty of the wood, its resistance to wear, and its 
ease of maintenance. 

“Nearly all of the school buildings which I have 
designed in Montana during the past fifteen years 
have been floored with MFMA Northern Hard 
Maple, and all of these floors are still in good con- 
dition. They will last as long as the buildings be- 
cause they are close grained and hard fibred, and 


d Maple sprcirirp” 


says FRED A. BRINKMAN, A.LA. 
Kalispell, Montana 


are capable of taking 
a high polish.” 

In schools everywhere, the experience is the same. 
Judge flooring by any standpoint——comfort, sani- 
tation, Maintenance expense, cleaning costs, or cost 
per year of service—and you will find MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple, in strips or blocks, most 
satisfactory for school purposes. Ask your architect. 


See our catalog data m Sweet's, Sec. 11 88— write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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@ There is a cleaning or washing job all the way 
around the clock that hangs on the schoolhouse wall. 
And for every cleaning hour and every cleaning or 
washing operation there is a Wyandotte Product 
specially built for a special school need. 
Your Wyandotte Representative is an expert on all 
matters of school cleaning and maintenance. To get a 


head start on spring cleaning, it will pay you to consult 
him now.... 
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Ask him to demonstrate how you can save time and 
money with Wyandotte Detergent (floors, walls, 
furniture, wash bowls), with Wyandotte Keego (for 
dishwashing by machine), with Wyandotte H. D. C. 
(for dishwashing by hand). 

And don’t forget Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, for all 
germicidal and deodorizing operations. School cleanli- 
ness is one of your most important responsibilities. 
Why not consult your local Wyandotte man—an 


authority on cleaning problems 


today? 





THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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The Five Senses of a Superintendent 
By the Bookman 


Those who are in the work would be 
the first to admit that school administra- 
tion calls for specialized training and 
unusual abilities. ‘The bookman who views 
his work from the perspective of the width 
of his desk has no doubts about the neces- 
sity of that training or the possession of 
those abilities. He does, however, disagree 
with many of the college professors as to 
the training needed or the capacities re- 
quired. 

For example the writer heard one of the 
outstanding theoriticians some years ago 
list courage as the first requisite of a suc- 
cessful superintendent. In discussing the 
matter with a man doing a superlative job 
in one of the larger northwest cities, the 
superintendent emphatically disagreed. 

“What a superintendent needs,” this 
man insisted “is not courage but informa- 
tion. Take my present situation, for ex- 
ample. Right now we need a new junior 
high school building. The need is ad- 
mitted by the board and the public it 
represents. Both feel that at present we 
cannot afford the expense such a building 
would represent. I am going to propose 
such a building program. Now your au- 
thority would say that took courage. I 
don’t see it that way. 

“What the present situation requires is 
not courage but knowledge. I know this 
district can finance such an expenditure. 
It is my business to know not only that 
we have the resources, but how they can be 
employed so as to avoid severe financial 
strain. If I can demonstrate how our 
building needs can be met, as I can, we 
get our building. I can hold my job, and 
both the district and I will be better off 
two years from now.” 

The superintendent quoted proved his 
point. He has since moved on to a much 
better position but not before he set the 
writer to analyzing those qualities which, 
if not possessed, lead to failure and elimi- 
nation. For what they are worth I give 
vou the result of my analysis. 


Sense of Mastery 

1. The first sense a successful superin- 
tendent possesses is that of mastery. He 
knows, and what is more, he knows that he 
knows. He is not like the superintendent 
who writes a really masterful thesis on 
school insurance and then lets his board 
continue a wasteful and incomplete insur- 
ance program. He reads widely in his field, 
remembers a good part of what he reads, 
knows where he can find what he does 
not know, and pumps dry everyone he 
meets who may know more on any phase 
of his profession than he does himself. As 
a result he can meet any board his com- 
munity elects, with the calm conviction 
that any proposal he presents can be de- 


fended; any reasonable question they raise 
can be answered, any emergency situation 
can be completely handled. 

The school administrator equipped with 
such a sense of mastery is not cocky, con- 
ceited, or self-conscious. He suggests to 
the public he serves the skilled surgeon, the 
experienced prelate, the successful attor- 
ney. Making decisions seems effortless, ef- 
fecting the operation of those decisions 
frictionless, and the achievement of his 
purpose a matter of course. Many men 
get far in the profession with little more 
than this sense of mastery. Few get more 
than started without it. 

2. A second sense found in most suc- 
cessful school administrations is that of 
humanity. People resent in their public 
servants the attitude of the isolated tech- 
nician. They want the man who handles 
their dollars, and guides their children’s 
destinies, to be a real fellow. They respond 
enthusiastically to the common touch. They 
credit the school executive with more 
knowledge than he probably claims and it 
flatters them to feel that wise as he is, he 
still knows them, likes them, and delights 
in being one of them. 

The public is wary of the artificial in 
this respect. Imitation cordiality is quickly 
felt and discounted. The sincere feeling of 
enjoying social relationships, in and out of 
school, especially with children, is cause 
for congratulation and the expression of 
fraternity and support. 

On occasions schoolmen who ride to high 
positions through superiority in this re- 
spect are criticized by their less successful 
fellows, or by faculty members or others, 
as being politicians. In a sense they are. 
Their politics, however, is not so much sail 
trimming as taking advantage of the winds 
that blow. They would not know the direc- 
tion of those winds unfelt by others, if 
they did not possess, to a high degree, this 
sense of the common humanity of man and 
their love of it. 


Balance in All Things 

3. A third sense, constantly evidenced 
by the schoolman in high office, is that of 
balance. Just as a variety of physical and 
emotional factors are always bearing upon 
the tightrope walker, so the school ad- 
ministration is faced with pressures, de- 
mands, and fast-changing situations. It is 
professional suicide to let any of these 
dominate his program. For every force 
pressing in one direction there is another, 
evident or hidden, pressing in the opposite. 
For example on the one hand, new instruc- 
tional methods, on the other, a conservative 
faculty. On the one side, a growing school 
population, on the other a similarly grow- 
ing public debt. One group would em- 
phasize industrial or adult education, 
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another insists on 
economy. 

The superintendent cannot avoid being 
caught between these contrary points of 
view. The successiul superintendent jg 
rarely caught off balance. He recognizes 
the validity of all arguments sincerely 
offered and, in his administration, will not 
be far off a middle course. His combined 
sense of mastery and humanity will iniorm 
him accurately just where, and how, taat 
middle course can be found and how it may 
be followed. 

4. A fourth and related sense possessed 
by the schoolman at or near the top is 
that of timing. The bookman who calls is 
olten amused, sometimes perplexed, and 
always aware, of the difference between 
the initiate and the initiated in this respect. 

There are always ten times as many 
things for a school executive to do than 
there is time in which to do them. The 
beginner usually tries to do them all and 
wears himself out, and those who work 
with him, in the attempt. The successful 
administrator learns to delegate, allocate, 
and obviate, and doesn’t worry about the 
last things he cannot do. 

As a result, he never seems hurried. It 
may not be easy to see him, or have him 
come to your school, or pass on a particular 
problem, but when you have his attention, 
you have all of it. That attention is mixed 
with calm good nature, dispassionate in- 
sight, and generous respect. The bookman 
frequently reflects that the beginning super- 
intendent would learn more by sitting 
silently in the corner of his neighboring 
city superintendent’s office for one day and 
learning the lessons in timing than he 
would gain in all the summer sessions 
offered from Columbia to Stanford. 


the three ‘“r’s’ and 


The Saving Humor 


5. A fifth, but by no means last sense 
the really big schoolman employs con- 
stantly, he is almost unaware of himself. 
It is a well-developed sense of humor. By 
that is not meant a ready wit or the hearty 
laugh. Rather it is the capacity to smile, 
inside and out, at the disgruntled teacher, 
the obstreperous board member, the angry 
parent, rather than wasting energy and 
emotion telling the world and his wife, both 
figuratively and factually, about what a 
heck of a job he has. 

This sense of humor greases the rough 
spots all day and all year. It makes him 
love his job for the infinite variety and 
challenge it affords. It sends him to a 
Parent-Teacher meeting to make nearly 
the same old speech with a song in his 
heart. He meets the board at a budget- 
making session humorously aware of the 
different reactions he is going to meet. He 
can even respond for the third time to the 
visiting bookman’s old joke. 

When the offended mother writes to 
the teacher, “There is no use reporting this 
to the superintendent. I might as well tell 
my dog,” he reads her epistle aloud (with- 

(Concluded on page 93) 
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The Changing Concept of the 
Board of Education J. Leroy Thompson’ 


In this day of stress, name calling, and 
investigation, it is desirable that we take 
stock and count our assets. We shall need 
the strength of these values in weathering 
the present crisis. Investigation upon in- 
vestigation is being made of the schools 
and faculties. The character of these in- 
vestigations is damaging to the profession 
even though the final findings are not 
damaging. The damage is done during the 
progress of the investigation as the in- 
vestigators publish partial results, which 
the general public digest without bothering 
to see the whole picture in the final report. 
We must, therefore, ‘‘count our blessings” 
and solidify our gains. This paper is an 
attempt to point out one area from which 
the school is receiving increasing strength. 

The term “board of education” will be 
used in this article to mean lay leaders 
connected with the schools. In looking over 
historical materials I have not found any 
time in educational history when the 
schools were not receiving the help of this 
lay body. The terminology, however, has 
been continually changing and hence has 
tended to confuse the individual with re- 
spect to its duties. The duties with respect 
to the physical plant and finance have 
tended to remain the same in the law. The 
law has been broadened through the years, 
however, to include many of those things 
desirable. Practically, school boards have 
gone far beyond the demands of the law 
with respect to their service to the schools. 

Let us compare for the moment the 
school law of 1841 with that of 1940 in 
New York State. In an interpretation of 
the differences it would seem that the laws 
of 1841 were more of a restrictive type 
planned to confine, while those of 1940 
are of a permissive type planned to grant 
privileges under the law. The duties of the 
board of education of 1841 were as follows: 

1. To call special meetings. 

2. To give notice of special, annual, and ad- 
joined meetings. 

3. To make out tax list. 

_ 4. To annex to such tax list a warrant (for 
lees of collection). 

5. To purchase site or land 


6. To have custody and safe keeping of prop- 
erty. 

7. To contract and employ teachers. 

8. To pay wages. 

1. To divide public moneys received by them. 

10. To exempt from the payment of the wages 
of teachers, such indigent persons within the dis- 
trict, as they shall think proper. 

11. To certify such exemptions and deliver the 
certificate thereof to the clerk of the district, to 
be kept on file in his office. 

12. To ascertain by examination of the school 
lists kept by such teachers, the number of days 
lor which each person not so exempted, shall be 
liable to pay for instruction, and the amount 
Payable by each person. 

13. To make out a rate bill containing the 
name of each person so liable, and the amount 
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for which he is liable, adding thereto five cents 
on each dollar of the sum due from him, for 
collector’s fees; and to annex thereto a warrant 
for the collection thereof. 

14. To deliver such rate bill, with the warrant 
annexed, to the collector of the district, who shall 
execute the same in like manner with other war- 
rants directed to him, by them. 

Particular notice should be paid to the 
fact that in 1841 at no time is education 
mentioned in terms of children. Contrasted 
with the laws of 1940 in order to show in- 
creased flexibility are the following laws. 
It would be impossible to even mention all 
of the education law at present. Only a 
few, having to do with the product of 
education rather than the physical and 
financial phases, are presented: 

1. To adopt such bylaws and rules for its 
government as shall seem proper in the discharge 
of the duties required under the provisions of 
this chapter 

2. To establish such rules and regulations con- 
cerning the order and discipline of the schools, in 
the several departments thereof, as they deem 
necessary to secure the best educational results. 

3. To prescribe the course of study by which 
the pupils of the schools shall be graded and 
classified, and to regulate the admission of pupils 
and their transfer from one class or department 
to another, as their scholarship shall warrant 

4. To prescribe the textbooks to be used in 
the schools, and to compel a uniformity in the 
use of the same, pursuant to the provisions of 
this chapter, and to furnish the same to pupils 
out of any moneys provided for that purpose. 

5. To purchase sites, or additions thereto, for 
recreation, grounds for agricultural purposes, and 
for schoolhouses for the district, when designated 
by a meeting of the district; and to construct 
such schoolhouses and additions thereto as may 
be so designated; to purchase furniture and ap- 
paratus for such schoolhouses, and to keep the 
furniture and apparatus therein in repair; and, 
when authorized by such meeting, to purchase 
implements, supplies, and apparatus for agricul- 
tural, athletic, playground, and _social-center 
purposes. 

The laws of 1841 were exact in the state- 
ment of duty, while those of 1940 are 
worded so as to permit a liberal inter- 
pretation. The laws of 1940 permit differ- 
entiation among communities in terms of 
financial ability. True, this has tended to 
cause unequal opportunities in the state. 
By and large, however, it has been to the 
advantage of the child. Most administra- 
tions, in order to gain for their community 
that which is held of value in another, use 
the comparative technique. This has bene- 
fited the school system immeasurably, be- 
cause the public generally want for their 
children the best possible education. All 
of us know of instances where it would 
appear that the reverse of the above state- 
ment is true. When we compare our system 
now with that of one hundred years ago, 
we must realize the forces working for the 
advancement of public education. As we 
think of the tremendous growth of the 
schools in the immediate past, it is not 
possible to analyze the system without 
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foreseeing equally as great future growth. 

The board of education is taking a more 
and more significant part in the planning 
and development of the system. It is being 
pointed out-now that the community must 
be called into the planning of the educa- 
tional program. One community, with 
which I am acquainted, in planning a 
school-building program called in the zon- 
ing board, real estate board, planning 
commission, leading citizens, teachers, and 
others, as well as experts in the field of 
building construction. One can immedi- 
ately see the advantages of this type of 
planning where a building is built not 
only as a schoolhouse but as a community 
center. This type of planning presupposes 
that humanity is essentially fair and just 
in its ultimate decisions. Experience shows 
this to be true. The experience to date 
with such planning has proven the de- 
sirability of its use in building planning. 

Dr. Willard S. Elsbree of Columbia 
University not long ago wrote, “The 
formulation of a satisfactory salary sched- 
ule demands cooperative study by board 
members, teachers, administrators, tax- 
payers, and expert consultants.” He also 
says, “This technique has already proven 
its worth in salaries not only to the com- 
munity and administrators, but to the 
staff as well.” Superintendent Evan Jones 
of Port Chester, New York, lauds the 
plan in connection with a salary study in 
the following words, “The Superintendent 
feels that the best thing about the whole 
experience was that it set a precedent for 
similar conferences between the Board of 
Education and the teachers on mutual 
problems. The democratic approach to 
these problems through discussion around 
a table is the American way.’” 

You may say, “yes,” in such concrete 
things as buildings and salaries it would 
be well to consult other agencies and in- 
dividuals in the community. Should we 
then go further in this joint planning to 
include the offerings of the school in terms 
of the content of the offerings? Dr. J. R. 
McGaughy points out the necessity of 
such procedure. 


The solution of this difficult problem which 
should work effectively in most communities 
would be somewhat along the following lines. 
The teachers and principals of any particular 
school have a specialized responsibility for pro- 
viding for that community the best possible 
program of real education for the children of 
school age. We believe that anyone of the in- 
dividuals who is paid from public funds and who 
is held responsible for the success of the school 
program should accept the specialized respon- 
sibility of using every possible means to find the 
reactions of individuals and of groups in the 
community as to the present school program. 
These opportunities will be found in private con- 
versations, in information discussions, in small 
~ 8§chool Executive Magazine 

®Bulletin, New York School Boards Association. 
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groups, and sometimes in larger forums definitely 
organized for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
gram of the schools. 

Opportunities for securing the reactions of the 
children themselves will be found almost daily 
in the classroom and in contacts with individual 
children on the street, in the home, and in the 
many other contacts which teachers and prin- 
cipals have with their pupils. In all such contacts 
and discussions these school workers will be alert 
to discover the reasoned opinion of these adults 
and children concerning the work of the school. 
They will be given an opportunity to express 
themselves concerning the activities of the school 
now being carried on which seem undesirable, or 
not really educative in the best sense of the term. 
They will also be lead to suggest activities which 
the school might well undertake which are not 
now accepted as a part o1 the regular school 
program.* 

The school board is a natural outgrowth 
of the need to keep the schools in the hands 
of the local community. There has been 
some evidence in the need also to keep the 
schools free from control by religious sects, 
social classes, and party politics. There 
have been some changes which tend to 
help the boards of education in this re- 
spect. The length of service of the school 
board is tending to increase, and hence 
make for more stable government. There 
is also a trend to reduce the size of the 
school boards making for more efficient 
organization — a smaller size permitting a 
freer exchange of ideas and more compact 
group with which and in which to work. 

There must, however, be something more 
basic than these devices which permit 
growth. The board member must have a 
continual growth in philosophy of educa- 
tion in terms of the community, if we are 
to have utopian results. Organizations such 
as school boards associations are growing 
up, not only to assure this growth, but to 
exchange the afore-mentioned devices. It 
is interesting and enlightening to examine 
the work programs of the New York State 
School Boards Association through which a 
wide variety of educational problems have 
been handled. Present at the last conven- 
tion in October, 1940, were 1506 persons 
representing 421 boards of education in 
New York State. With such programs and 
such widespread representation can there 
help but be a tremendous permanent 
growth. 

The School Boards Association of New 
York State during the past year has con- 
cerned itself, among other things, with the 
following: 

1. Earlier payment of state aid 

2. Teacher tenure 

3. Tax limitation 

4. Professional education of teachers 

5. Kindergartens 

6. Rural, elementary, secondary, and vocational 

education : 

All of their concern was on the side 
of the ledger for education. Could any 
schoolman subscribe to any stronger state- 
ment for public education than that stated 
by Dr. Clyde B. Moore, past-president of 
the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, in his closing remarks as retiring 
president two years ago: “We are all 
trustees of the educational welfare of all 
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of the children. No greater or more in- 
spiring trust can come to any thoughiiul 
man or woman.” If this continues we shall 
soon have a profession of school-board 
membership. This is a far cry from the 
school district visitor whose duty in his 
report was to count noses and to think only 
in terms of the physical plant. We shouid 
be saying our prayers every night for this 
new help we are receiving. 

The profession of education has not 
been able to answer all of the problems in 
education. Neither have other groups been 
able to find solutions to their problems. It 
seems to me that the next steps must 
necessarily be cooperative endeavor where 
school boards have their fingers on the 
pulse of the community either in individ- 
ual consultation or in group participation 
in planning. They will also be using expert 
advice not only from within the system 
and the community, but in calling individ- 
uals into the community from the outside. 
The bulwark of democracy still, I believe, 
lies in education. If we would have our 
schools democratic institutions, it seems to 
me that we should be using democratic 
techniques in the solution of our problems. 
The democratic technique assumes the co- 
operative endeavors of every member of the 
school organization and community. 

There has been some criticism of the 
line and staff organization as it is de- 
veloped and used in public schools. It 
appears to me, however, that this criti- 
cism cannot be true of all school systems 
and that there are certain systems that 
have used the line and staff organization 
effectively, permitting a free flow of in- 
formation both up and down in the ex- 
change of ideas, and have, therefore, 
functioned very efficiently. Certainly even 
the critics must realize that there needs 
to be some organization, some place where 
the answer can be given. The criticism of 
the organization, I think, should be di- 
rected at the method of solving problems 
rather than at the type of organization. 

This will necessarily mean then that we 
shall have to decompartmentalize some of 
our thinking and increase our horizons so 
that we shall be able to see other com- 
partments of education in their true place 
in the whole pattern. This decompartmen- 
talization should not only be felt in our 
school systems, but it seems to me it should 
also be felt in our communities. We think 
too much in terms of organizations and 
their particular part in the life and de- 
velopment of the child. In the schools we 
tend to compartmentalize with resnect to 
subject matter. The English teacher, the 
science teacher, etc., are stalwarts in their 
field, yet have difficulty in seeing their 
part in the whole program. 

It seems to me that our educational 
leadership must no longer be thought of 
in terms of administrators, but rather must 
be thought of in terms of every member 
of the staff as well as boards of education. 
Every individual must think of himself 
as a leader in terms of the life of the 
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whole child. This changing concept of 
boards of education wili see the members 
of boards becoming leaders with respect 
to plan and interpretation of ail the facili. 
ties of the community interms of an edy 
cational program. Their work then will 
become that of consultation, bringing in 
groups and individuals in performing their 
functions. They are no longer confined ip 
the areas in which they may work. 

The rapidly changing educational scene 
has caused many conflicts of opinion, not 
only between boards of education, com. 
munities, teachers, but all other individ 
uals doing any thinking in this problem of 
education. This conflict is not unique with 
respect to public education. We have many 
conflicting ideas and opinions about any- 
thing one would wish to mention. These 
conflicts should not develop into what we 
call “school fights.” They should be thought 
of in terms of problems possible of solution 
around a discussion table. Conflicts are 
healthful and show development, if they can 
remain problems to be solved. They are 
vicious, if they are carried around as a chip 
on the shoulder. The board of education are 
liasion officers of the community bringing 
together all the forces of education. They 
are a group, elected by the people, be- 
cause they have faith in them in terms 
of education and their children. Isn’t it, 
therefore, the logical body in any com- 
munity to bring all these forces into play 
for the welfare of the child? 

The continuation of this development, 
I believe, is inevitable. If we could have 
utopian development in this respect we 
should have a community more and more 
concerned with the whole child in all of 
his relations in the community. These 
groups will be working and _ functioning 
together in the complete picture of the 
child’s life. All organizations then will be 
interpreting themselves, not only in their 
own areas, but with consideration of all 
of the other areas in terms of the complete 
program of the child’s day, rather than in 
terms of its particular area. As we know 
each other more intimately in this ex 
change of opinions, ideas, and ideals, we 
shall become more tolerant of each other 
and increasingly able to work together. 
The solution of the educational problem 
does not lie in the schools any more than 
it lies in any other organization or in any- 
one individual. We shall solve our problems 
only in terms of our ability to work to 
gether as a whole rather than as individ 
uals. It is imperative then that we think 
of change and our board of education in 
terms of their particination in the complete 
picture rather than in terms of their work 
with the schools. 

Not only are these state school boards 
associations developing as a_ tower of 
strength on the balance side of the ledger 
for education, we are also seeing the unifi- 
cation of this strength in the national pic- 
ture through the formation of a Nation 
Association of School Board Members. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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BOMBERS AND BATTLESHIPS VIE WITH THREE R’s 
FOR ATTENTION OF SEATTLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Located in the center of an intensive 
national defense training area, the schools 
of Seattle, the metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest, and the Gateway to Alaska, 
are not only training students for life in 
a democracy but are preparing thousands 
of young workers to be efficient men in 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
in these hectic days of 1941. 

Seattle’s school system is little more 
than half a century old. The growth of 
the state of Washington itself, since its 
admittance into the Union in 1889, has 
been so rapid that Seattle found herself 
with 50,000 young folks in school in 1940, 
while in 1885 only 984 pupils trudged up 


heavily wooded Yesler Way and Pine 
Street. 

Today, there are 80 school buildings, 
including the state’s largest vocational 


school, which will be doubled in size by 
next September. In addition, the Rainier 
schoolhouse, one of the 50-year-old wooden 
buildings sentenced by the board to be 
torn down, has taken a new lease on its 
old age in order to house 800 young men 
who are learning trades in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding trades. Recently 220 of these 
men were placed with the Boeing Airplane 
Company which is operating night and 
day turning out bombers for England and 
for the United States, and 220 more young 
men took their places in the school classes. 

On Harbor Island in Seattle’s harbor, 
a new shipbuilding yard backed by Seattle 
businessmen, is nearing completion. Across 
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the deep bay is the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard at Bremerton. On Lake Washington, 
within the city limits, is the Sand Point 
Naval Air Base. Fort Lawton lies inside 
the city; Fort Lewis a few miles to the 
south; Camp Murray, McChord Field, 
Fort Warden, and the torpedo station at 
Keyport — all of them so close by, that 
Seattle is indeed a strategic military ob- 
jective. And into this area the government 
is pouring 600 millions of dollars for 
national defense in the form of bombers 
and battleships. The young workers who 
will have a part in the construction of these 
duralumin and steel monsters of the air and 
the sea are receiving job training under the 
administration and supervision of the 
Seattle board. 





Regular Activities Continued 

While the Edison Vocational School and 
the Rainier classes are turning out these 
trained workers for industry, the board is 
carrying on the hosts of activities that 
are common to all administrators no matter 
what world conditions are. 

Many of these activities center around 
the building fund which was established in 
1940 when school authorities, a citizens’ 
committee of 200 prominent Seattleites, 
and the parent-teacher association com- 
bined forces to marshal out enough voters 
to carry a three-mill special millage for 
buildings in the 1939 election. A total of 
13 building projects, several reorganiza- 
tions, and the closing of three ancient 


wooden buildings were immediate results. 


—_ 





Two schools were remodeled. Additions 
were constructed or now are being finished 
for 10 other buildings. One, the historic 
Minor Grade School, will be torn down in 
the summer of 1941, while the new Minor 
School will be opened. All of thése 13 im- 
provements are being made with levy funds 
without federal aid because PWA funds 
were recently withdrawn at the outset of 
the national defense drive. 

The school system will have a second 
seventh and eighth grade “center” as one 
of the 13 improvements. This will bring 
the seventh and eighth graders from 6 
neighboring schools into one building where 
the students can have the advantages of 
a two-year junior high school. A similar 
center was established at the Washington 
school 3 years ago. The system next fall 
will comprise 9 high schools, 4 junior highs, 
2 seventh- and eighth-grade centers, and 
63 grade schools, as well as Edison and 
Rainier. 

During the World War in 1918 a num- 
ber of portables were erected in Seattle. 
The three-mill levy funds are being used 
largely to eliminate portables, and 29 
of them are no longer necessary. 


The Tax Situation 

The special millage provided the first 
funds the voters had authorized the schools 
in 10 years. In Washington it is necessary 
that 50 per cent of the number of voters 
at the last governor’s election shall vote 
upon a millage proposition and that 60 
per cent of the ballots be in favor of the 
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The Seattle Board of Education, Superintendent, and Board Secretaries. 
Left to right: Superintendent Worth McClure; vice-president John B. Shorett; Dietrich Schmitz; president Frank S. Bayley; Robert §. Macfarlane; James A. 
Duncan; Clyde G. Campbell, business manager and newly elected board secretary; and Reuben W. Jones, honorary assistant secretary after his retirement 


following 38 years as board secretary. 


Dr. McClure has just closed his tenth year as Seattle superintendent. Mr. Shorett has been a board member since 1929. 


Mr. Schmitz was appointed in 1928-29 and has been elected each year since 1930. Mr. Bayley has served since 1930, and Messrs. Macfarlane and Duncan 
since 1934. Shorett, Bayley, and Macfarlane are lawyers; Duncan a labor leader; and Schmitz a banker. Macfarlane is a former judge. 
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measure, Last fall’s election which found 
Seattle’s young mayor, Arthur B. Langlie, 
taking over the governorship, created a new 
voting record so that special millage cam- 
paigns are considered out of thé question 
for a while at least. 

Taxation in this state is regulated by 
the 40-mill law, a measure which provides 
that interest and charges for carrying bond 
issues must be paid out of the schools’ 
general fund. This law came in during 
1934 and school administrators find it al- 
most impossible to sell bonds because they 
must be serviced from the schools’ share 
of the 40 mills and all 40 are needed merely 
to maintain the schools at their present 
level. Seattle in the meantime has issued 
no new bonds. The district’s bonded in- 
debtedness, by wise action of the board, 
has been reduced from $11,847,000 in 
1933 to $7,045,000 as of December 1, 
1940. 

Statutes provide for the payment of 
25 cent per ADA, most of the revenues 
coming from the state sales tax of 2 per 
cent, but only once in the past few years 
has the state made this amount good. The 
state aid has been from 20 to 24 cents, and 
many school boards in districts through- 
out the state have gone in the red by 
budgeting the full 25 cents and not re- 
ceiving it. School forces now before the 
state legislature are asking that the 25 
cents per pupil per day be made manda- 
tory. 

Decline in local revenues is one of the 
board’s problems. Assessed valuations have 
dropped in 10 years to a point where the 
schools now receive $700,000 less in taxes 
from real estate than they did in 1930. 
Attendance, too, has been declining. In 
line with the city’s slight drop in the 1940 
census, school attendance has slipped from 
a peak of 57,934 in 1933 to 50,000 in 
1941. Meanwhile expenses remain about 
the same. Although attendance dropped 
1600 last year there is only one vacant 
seat in each classroom throughout the city, 
and the teaching staff and number of build- 
ings are almost unchanged. The one vacant 
seat in each room costs the schools $95,000 
in revenues each year. Seattle’s per day 
cost of educating a child, incidentally, is 
63.4 cents. 


Reorganizations Have Worked Well 

Reorganizations have become necessary 
through declining attendance and _shift- 
ing of population and have worked out 
well. The board closed three old wooden 
buildings last September and sent their 
small student bodies to neighboring brick 
structures. Spot maps were charted to in- 
clude every student in the city, and no 
child needs to go farther than one mile 
to any grade school. Most of them go less 
than half a mile. The population has 
shifted away from the center of the city, 
and most of the suburban areas are de- 
manding additions to their present build- 
ings. These requests are being met. The 
building policy is that the limited funds 
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are being spent first where the need is 
greatest. The shifting of population within 
the city has been the cause of the closing 
of a large school in the center of town. 
Worn-out buildings and population shifts 
have resulted in the closing of 12 buildings 
since 1932. 

Although the school attendance is 
dropping this year, there will soon be a 
large increase in the grade school enroll- 
ment because of the upswing of the city’s 
birth curve. A high point of 6250 was 
reached in 1940 as against 4657 in 1933. 

Services offered by the Seattle board 
of education include a school for the deaf, 
adjustment and _ prevocational — schools, 
classes for foreign children, corrective- 
speech classes, a lip-reading teacher who 
travels from building to building for special 
work, remedial reading centers, bedside 
instruction for crippled and bedridden 
youngsters, evening school, part-time 
school for trade extension, junior employ- 
ment service, 74 lunchrooms, 5 nursery 
schools, national defense training classes 
operating from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., adult- 
education classes in 123 centers, parent- 
education forums, world affairs forums, 
schoolboy safety patrols since 1928, and 
provision of free textbooks and supplies. 

Seattle schools for years have stressed 
the American way of living. An American- 
ism poster, size 22 by 28 in., recently came 
off the press to tell the public how the 
Seattle schools teach Americanism. 


Educational Policy 

The following paragraphs deal mainly 
with matters of educational policy: 

Northwest and state resources and in- 
dustries are made a vital part of every 
subject. Most of our graduates remain in 
the Northwest. In past years they have 
known little enough about their own region. 
Now they are discovering what the great 
Northwest produces and they are learning 
of the wise use of these resources so that, 
as future citizens, they will better under- 
stand their own economic back yard. There 
were no textbooks available, so enterpris- 
ing Seattle instructors have written our 
own. They have been adopted by the 
board. 

An extensive guidance program was 
started in 1935 in the junior and senior 
high schools. Counselors are given one or 
two periods daily for their guidance work. 
Every pupil is reached, and the contact 
is a progressive one. Counselors remain 


with their class throughout the school 
generation. 
Teacher committees are called upon 


to make recommendations of study and 
teaching materials. These groups work out 
what they themselves believe to be the 
most important objectives for their courses. 
Following this policy, the business depart- 
ment asked its operations employees to 
form their own committee and submit to 
the board a graduated salary schedule. 
Their report satisfied everyone concerned. 

The unification of the medical, attend- 
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ance, and child study laboratory depart- 
ments under one roof has been accom- 
plished. Parents and children may settle 
their problems at one building and at one 
time, whereas a few years ago the three 
offices were in separate buildings. 

Vocational training is being extended 
and greatly emphasized. A quarter of a 
million dollars is being spent to double 
the size of the Edison Vocational School, 
one half of the funds coming from the 
State. 

\uditory tests are being made by the 
school medical staff and a close check is 
kept of those in need of special ear treat- 
ments or work at the school for the deaf, 
Every pupil will be tested. Nurses are 
provided for all schools, continuing the 
1914 policy of hiring full-time nurses 
rather than part-time physicians. Nurses 
are invaluable in times of epidemics, such 
as the recent “flu” scare during which the 
Seattle schools remained open because the 
vigilance of the nurses detected those who 
were ill and thereby kept the well children 
together. 


Research Extensive 

An information service to cooperate 
closely with the press and to strengthen 
teacher-public relations was begun on a 
half-time basis in 1940. 

The research department has been ex- 
panded. One of its most valuable contri- 
butions has been the follow-up study of 
graduating seniors nine months after 
graduation. Information showing exactly 
what the graduates are doing now that they 
are no longer in school has proven highly 
valuable as material for study by high 
school students. 

A policy of exchanging teachers with 
other systems such as Providence, Bronx- 
ville, and Birmingham, has been estab- 
lished and is working very well. 

In round numbers there are 1900 teach- 
ers including principals and _ supervisors. 
The single salary scale for all teachers 
has been in force for several years. Annual 
increments of $100 are provided for, and 
an additional $100 is added to the maxi- 
mum for those who hold masters’ degrees. 
Seattle, incidently, rated third nationally 
in the percentage of teachers holding addi- 
tional degrees, according to the most recent 
figures from the N.E.A., which in 1938 
showed that only Tulsa, counting white 
teachers only, and Los Angeles, topped 
Seattle in this regard. 

A pupil-teacher ratio for the entire sys- 
tem of approximately 27 is the status to- 
day. 

Teachers become eligible for sabbatical 
leave during each eighth year of service. 
The board hires only single women teach- 
ers. A retirement program and compulsory 
medical examinations for those now 65 
years of age are being worked out. There 
is no city pension for teachers. The state 
and the teachers together have a $40 per 
month arrangement, effective at 60 years 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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Montebello School Business Procedures 


The Montebello Unified School District 
operated for many years as a small city dis- 
trict without a division of business man- 
agement. However, the recent rapid growth 
and the expansion of the educational pro- 
gram in the district at last made it impos- 
sible to operate the school system on the 
simple basis of complete control and op- 
eration of all functions by the superin- 
tendent. As a result, the board of education 
created a division of business administra- 
tion to take charge of the functions of pur- 
chasing and distributing supplies, the 
keeping of accounts, the supervision of 
noncertificated personnel, the management 
of new building programs, and other serv- 
ices which might logically fall in the scope 
of such a department. The writer was as- 
signed to the position of business manager 
and given considerable freedom in planning 
and developing the business department. 

The chief difficulty in the assignment 
was that, in addition to the necessity of 
establishing an organization, the normal 
volume of work of such a department had 
accumulated for some time. This accumu- 
lated work had to be done during the first 
month in order to open school regularly 
for the fall term. Consequently, little time 
was available for organization prior to ac- 
tive operation of the division. 

The original procedure was to do as ex- 
pediently as possible those things which 
had to be done and to work into a plan or 
system as rapidly as possible. Even though 
a great fund of material is available on 
school business management and school fi- 
nance, rather than consume a great deal of 
time in reading and weighing the merits of 
plans and theories, it seemed advisable to 
follow the plan of some other district of a 
comparable size which was operating suc- 
cessfully. As a result, the past two years 
have been consumed in operating, develop- 
ing, and expanding the business division in 
an attempt to meet the needs of the dis- 
trict, which has continued its rapid growth. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
organization accomplished to date. What 
success has been attained must be credited 
to the help and inspiration of members of 
the Public School Business Officials Asso- 
ciation, through personal contact and writ- 
ten reports, and to the loyal and untiring 
assistance of the personnel in the business 
division being established. 

The Montebello Unified School District 
is governed by a board of education com- 
posed of five members. It provides educa- 
tional advantages for 6500 school pupils in 
all grades from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. These pupils are housed at 
16 different schools located throughout the 
District and staffed by approximately 300 
certificated and noncertificated employees. 


—— 
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General Administration 

The administration of the Montebello 
Unified School District is on a unit control 
basis, in that the superintendent is respon- 
sible directly to the board of education as 
the chief administrative officer responsible 
for signing warrants, contracts, and other 
legal documents; planning the entire edu- 
cational program, including the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and the supervision 
of instruction; directing the business man- 
agement and schoolhouse planning; recom- 
mending candidates for all positions to be 
filled by the governing board; preparing 
the budget and making the budget a con- 
trol of expenditures; and planning all com- 
munity contacts and public relations. The 
responsibility for specific phases of the pro- 
gram is delegated to the business manager, 
the curriculum director, and the co-ordi- 
nator of attendance and child welfare. Re- 
sponsibility in the field of business 
administration is delegated to the business 
manager, who is a full-time employee, ap- 
pointed by the board and directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 

As assigned, it is the duty of the busi- 
ness manager to prepare and administer the 
budget, keep the records and accounts, act 
as purchasing agent, act as custodian of 
the property of the district, and provide 
tor the transportation of all students living 
beyond a prescribed distance from the 
school which they attend. The immediate 
responsibility for certain of these functions 
is delegated to the accountant and main- 
tenance foreman, who are assistants to the 
business manager. 


Board Meetings 

Efficient business policy provides that 
the major problems coming before the 
school board be given sufficient considera- 
tion, and that all business transactions be 
handled in as expedient a manner as pos- 
sible and meet all legal requirements. To 
accomplish this, detailed memoranda of the 
several items of business together with 
comments and recommendations are pre- 
pared by the business manager in 
conjunction with the superintendent for 
presentation to the monthly meetings of the 
board of education. A purchase order re- 
port is made, listing each purchase order, 
the firm to whom it is issued, the type of 
merchandise, the amount, and the number 
of the account which has been encumbered. 
When approved, this report becomes the 
official authorization of expenditures. In 
addition, a warrant report is made indicat- 
ing the warrant numbers and total amount 
of warrants issued, with a statement certi- 
fying that the warrants have been drawn 
only in payment for purchase orders hav- 
ing prior board approval. 
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Copies of the memoranda, purchase or- 
der reports, and warrant reports, together 
with an order of business prepared by the 
superintendent are sent to each member of 
the board on the Tuesday before the reg- 
ular meeting on Thursday. Thus members 
of the board have an opportunity to become 
familiar with the several items to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting. This makes it 
possible for the board to pass on a greater 
number of items than would otherwise be 
possible. It also gives the members an op- 
portunity to secure any additional facts 
they may wish prior to the actual time of 
meeting. 


Pay Roll, Time Sheets, and 
Warrants 


The following procedure is used in mak- 
ing up pay rolls: Each principal is pro- 
vided with a time sheet for his teachers 
on which are recorded for each teacher the 
number of days taught and the days ab- 
sent. Also recorded are the causes of ab- 
sences, and the names of the substitutes. 
This makes it possible to check the absence 
record of the teachers against the time rec- 
ord of the substitute teachers. A copy of 
each substitute teacher’s time record is also 
kept in the superintendent’s office. At the 
end of each month each principal certifies 
to a copy of the time sheet which is kept 
in the accounting department. From this 
certified copy the warrants are drawn. The 
procedure establishes an exact record of 
time served by each teacher and completely 
justifies all pay-roll payments. 

When a teacher is elected, the salary as 
stated in the contract is divided into equal 
payments, and the warrants are made out 
for the entire year. This method saves a 
great deal of time, as the warrants are 
duplicated, thus necessitating only one typ- 
ing. Only in the case of absence is it 
necessary to make a new warrant. The war- 
rants for the year are filed in order, and 
as the salaries are due the warrants are 
taken from the file and signed by the 
proper officials. They are then sent to the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools where they are checked as to payee 
and amount and then forwarded to the of- 
fice of the county auditor where they are 
again checked for the same items. They are 
then returned to the business manager of 
the school district for distribution. 


Audits of School Accounts 

Since good business procedure provides 
for an audit of all accounts, the board of 
education has provided for a_ periodic 
auditing of the school accounts by a certi- 
fied public accountant. This is in addition 
to the auditing and checking done by the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools and the county auditor’s office. Al- 
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though this may seem unnecessary, it clears 
the administration and the board with the 
local taxpayer. The funds belonging to the 
several student activities of the schools are 
under the control of each school principal 
as regulated by board rules. These funds 
are subject to an audit by the regular ac- 
counting department of the school district. 


Budget Procedure 


The preliminary budget for the fiscal 
year is prepared by the business depart- 
ment, based upon the amounts used the 
previous year and projected new activities. 
These items are supplemented by requests 
from the various school principals and su- 
pervisors for special items of repairs, im- 
provements, and new equipment. Needless 
to say, frequently many of the requests 
cannot be granted, but the principals ap- 
preciate the opportunity to participate in 
this way. 

An estimate of the enrollment for the 
year is made, and the budget is based upon 
the estimated needs. Per pupil cost is used 
as a basis for some of the estimates. The 
preliminary budget as approved by the su- 
perintendent is then presented to the board 
for consideration. 

When the annual budget has been ap- 
proved by the board of education, the busi- 
ness management credits the accounts of 
each school with the proper appropriations, 
and the budget becomes a control of ex- 
penditures of the district and also a con- 
trol of expenditure for each school or 
department. 


Requisitions for Supplies 


All distributions of supplies are made 
upon prenumbered requisitions, properly 
signed. Those having authority to sign are 
the superintendent, principals, supervisors, 
and heads of departments. 

Requisitions for supplies are turned in to 
the business office once each month. Those 
requisitioning are free to requisition so long 
as they keep within the limits of budget 
appropriations. If, because of an un- 
expected increase in an activity or growth 
in the attendance of any school or depart- 
ment, the amount of the budget for that 
school or department is insufficient, the 
amount may be increased by transfer from 
a special account set up for this purpose. 

Four copies of each requisition are made, 
the fourth being retained by the signer. 
The three remaining copies are sent to the 
business office where the cost is determined. 
The business manager then approves the 
request by his signature, notes on the 
requisition the date of receipt, and any cor- 
rections or items not allowed. The ac- 
countant then encumbers the budget 
account affected with the cost, and entries 
are made on the stock cards. One copy is 
retained by the business office and the re- 
maining two are sent to the stock room. 


Storeroom and Deliveries 


The requisition is then filled or when 
necessary back ordered, and supplies are 
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placed in the bin for the school awaiting 
delivery. The two remaining copies of the 
requisition, containing complete notations 
covering the disposition of all items, are 
sent with the delivery. One contains pro- 
vision for signature of the receiver of the 
supplies and, therefore, constitutes a de- 
livery receipt. This copy of the requisition 
is sent to the accounting office where any 
necessary adjustment of cost against the 
encumbrance is made. Notations of these 
transactions are made on the requisition 
and must be signed by the person respon- 
sible for each one. The other remaining 
copy is left with the receiver not only as a 
check against the requisition as originally 
made, but also as a source of information 
relative to the cost and disposal of each 
item. The principal or department head 
to whom the delivery is made then becomes 
responsible for the proper use or care of the 
items received. 

An outstanding feature of the distribu- 
tion of supplies is that each unit or school 
is given a monthly statement of its supply 
budget. Such procedure keeps the principal 
informed as to the amount remaining to his 
credit and prevents the unconscious ex- 
haustion of the budget through excessive 
ordering early in the year. To prevent ac- 
cumulation and waste, an opportunity is 
given to return supplies and equipment to 
the stock room for credit on the budget. 


Purchase Procedure 


The organization for the purchase and 
distribution of supplies is based upon sound 
business principles. The board has adopted 
purchasing procedures as follows: 

Emergency Purchases. The superin- 
tendent and/or business manager is au- 
thorized to make purchases without prior 
approval of the board of education of items 
needed immediately in the conduct of the 
schools and invoiced at not more than $100 
for any such item or group of items of the 
same kind or classification. It is required, 
however, that all such items be reported 
to the board in time for its approval not 
later than the second regular meeting fol- 
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lowing the date on which such purchases 
are made. 

Purchasing Procedures. Items costing 
less than $25 may be purchased without 
bid. Bids must be taken on all items costing 
$25 or over, except as otherwise provided 
in this paragraph. Telephone bids instead 
of written bids may be taken on items cost- 
ing between $25 and $100, in which case 
a tabulation is made showing the names 
of competing firms, names of persons mak- 
ing quotations, prices quoted, and reason 
for award if made to other than the low 
bidder. If telephone bids are taken on items 
costing between $100 and $500, these must 
be confirmed by written bids. Written bids, 
as required by the school code of the state 
of California must be taken on items cost- 
ing over $500. On certain items such as 
lumber, paint, builders hardware, plumbing 
and electrical supplies the superintendent 
and/or business manager is authorized to 
place the purchase on the basis of standing 
quotations which he has secured and has 
available in his office. On individual items 
costing less than $500, where savings may 
be effected thereby, or where the item is 
available only from the publisher or manu- 
facturer, purchases may be made on the 
receipt of one quotation. 

All purchases are based on price and 
quality. Where items are purchased from 
other than the low bidder the reasons there- 
for are set forth on the bid at the time 
of the award. The purchase order invari- 
ably shows the number of the bid or bids 
on which prices shown on the purchase or- 
der were received. 

Purchase order reports are divided into 
two parts covering: first, regular purchases 
to be approved by the board of education 
prior to the placing of the order, and, sec- 
ond, purchases which have been placed by 
the superintendent and/or business man- 
ager prior to the approval of the board of 
education. Purchase order reports show 
number of order, the date issued, the ap- 
propriation number of the budget classi- 
fication to which the purchase is charged, 
the amount of the purchase, the name of 
the vendor, and a brief description of the 
item purchased. 

Purchase order reports are numbered 
consecutively and are sent to each board 
member prior to the meeting at which the 
report is to be approved. Footnotes are 
prepared to direct attention to purchase or- 
ders necessitating transfers of funds from 
the undistributed reserve. The purchase or- 
der report carries the certification of the 
superintendent and/or business managef 
that purchases have been made in ac 
cordance with the provisions of the state 
school code and the policies of the board 
of education. This procedure provides 
board authorization of purchases and also 
insures fair prices, gives complete auditing 
information, and makes possible current 
purchases. 


Cancellation of Orders. Where items 


cannot be supplied on an order at the time 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Principal as a Trouble Shooter” 


If there is any individual in the present- 
day school setup who is comparable to the 
“trouble shooter” in the industrial plant, 
he is in all probability the principal. Be- 
cause Of closer and more direct contact 
with the activities of the pupils and the 
work of the teaching staff, the task of 
making adjustments that grow out of con- 
flicting interests and points of friction in 
the internal life of the school, falls more 
logically to the office of the principal than 
to the superintendent. It is inevitable, even 
in the best of schools that opposing inter- 
ests, friction, and personality clashes will 
arise. The task of the principal is to try 
to anticipate these difficulties, reduce them 
to a mimimum, and strive to deal intelli- 
gently and justly with those situations that 
do arise. 

An invaluable aid in this process is a 
handbook of administration. The adminis- 
tration of the present-day school is an 
involved and intricate task. The adminis- 
trator should not leave it to the teacher to 
have to read his mind, and much misunder- 
standing of school policies, procedures, and 
school regulations can be averted if in 
the very beginning teachers have definite 
understanding of the things that are ex- 
pected of them. The handbook should be 
mimeographed or printed so that each 
teacher can have one at her elbow at all 
times. Furthermore, the book should be 
revised frequently so that the material 
will be up to date. The handbook should 
cover such items as the underlying philoso- 
phy of the school, routine for the first day, 
checking in and out procedures, how to use 
office forms and information, reports re- 
quired by the central office, duties of 
sponsors, substitute teacher regulations, re- 
sponsibilities in connection with fire drills, 
responsibilities in connection with public 
presentations, procedures in disciplinary 
situations, safety procedures in the building 
and on the grounds, promotion policies, 
grading policies, guidance procedures, 
solicitors’ regulations, extracurricular regu- 
lations, and many others. The materials 
set down in a handbook must be in such 
Clear and concise language that there can 
be no misunderstanding on the part of 
the teacher as to the intent of a regulation 
or an established practice. 

To the new teacher the principal has 
an added responsibility to help her under- 
stand the setup of the school, to acquaint 
her with the social attitudes of the com- 
munity, and to give her helpful guidance 
in becoming adjusted to the life of the 
school and community. A principal in- 
Vites trouble who leaves it to a new teacher 
to discover, through chance acquaintances 
and through casual contacts in the school 
and community, the things that are ex- 
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pected of her as a teacher in the school 
and community. 

It can be said without fear that in no 
other organization, where many _ individ- 
uals are brought together under one roof, 
do people live together so harmoniously 
as they do in the school. Nevertheless 
there will be points of friction and occa- 
sionally a clash of personalities. Every 
principal will discover himself many times 
acting as a mediator in some altercation 
which reaches his desk with the partici- 
pants upset emotionally or in ugly temper. 
Whether those involved are pupils, parents, 
teachers, or someone else, the handling of 
these situations requires the utmost of the 
principal in poise, tact, and diplomacy. No 
suggestions can be made here for specific 
instances, but in the main it is usually 
wise for the principal to delay action for 
at least a few minutes or even hours until 
the belligerents are in a more reasonable 
mood. While some situations demand im- 
mediate settlement, in the main, the ex- 
perienced principal will find that time will 
play in favor of better adjustment. In 
these situations the principal must retain 
his composure, control his emotions and 
prejudices, and display a decided willing- 
ness to hear both sides, be ready to look 
into the situation further (a device that 
plays for time) and strive to give every 
evidence of being fair and impartial in 
judgment, and remaining loyal always to 
the best interests of the school and the 
majority of pupils. 


Student Activities Make for Friction 


A common source of friction in the 
school grows out of the greatly expanded 
program of student activities. These center 
around conflicts in the time and use of 
certain facilities of the school and not in- 
frequently in the eagerness of sponsors to 
use the same students in simultaneous 
activities. To avoid this many schools 
require their pupils to select or participate 
in only one student office or activity at 
a time. It is contended that under this 
regulation the pupil will become more 
adept in one activity, that he will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of making an 
intelligent choice as he will frequently in 
adult life, that his health and schoolwork 
will be protected. The school, too, will 
serve more children because a greater num- 
ber will participate in all the activities. 

To avoid conflicts in meeting places and 
in the use of school equipment no better 
device has been invented than an all-school 
calendar. If such a calendar is maintained, 
all events must be registered and approved 
by someone in authority before being offi- 
cially announced. In fairness to the spon- 
sors, the wise principal will register early 
in the year all major activities, and those 
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events that recur annually, so that addi- 
tional activities can be planned accord- 
ingly. Nothing quite so upsets a school 
program or creates points of friction as a 
poorly arranged calendar that requires 
constant shifting and reshuffling of events. 

Every principal, who has long experi- 
ence, finds himself sooner or later in a 
situation in which his loyalties are torn in 
the desire to uphold a teacher in a situa- 
tion in which the teacher is in error. The 
writer believes that there is no code of 
professional ethics that obligates a princi- 
pal to uphold a teacher when he sincerely 
believes the teacher to be wrong. There is 
a better procedure, however, than just a 
deliberate overruling of the teacher. The 
best procedure is to go to the teacher and 
discuss the situation. The facts that come 
out of such a conference may be enlight- 
ening and should have a wholesome effect 
on both the principal and the teacher. At 
least both may be better able to under- 
stand the other’s point of view. Teachers 
and administrators are as subject to error 
as are other members of the human family. 
One does not lose respect by acknowledg- 
ing error. In fact he will probably gain 
respect by demonstrating open-mindedness 
and good sportsmanship in a willingness 
to acknowledge error where the facts are 
against him. The principal need not sup- 
port a teacher, if he thinks the teacher is 
in error, but he does have an obligation to 
help the teacher in every way to adjust the 
situation in a way that is amicable and 
dignified, and to acknowledge his own re- 
sponsibility if the error is made in part 
because of his own negligence. 

This paper thus far has been confined 
to discussing friction that arises out of 
routine of administration that grows out 
of the internal life of the school. Most of 
these problems should be met and solved 
by the principal. The principal should not 
harass the superintendent with every 
trivial adjustment problem that comes to 
his desk. On the other hand, the principal 
must have discriminating judgment and 
must be able to sense in any of these situa- 
tions that arise, any explosive elements that 
might seriously disturb good community 
relations or the general well-being of the 
school. In these latter situations he should 
refer to the superintendent for guidance 
and counsel. 

Far more serious and difficult tests for 
the principal as a “trouble shooter” are 
situations that involve community rela- 
tions. And since these situations are in 
this field the principal must lean heavily 
upon the superintendent for guidance and 
counsel. Typical examples of these are 
situations in which a teacher unwisely ex- 
presses beliefs that are contrary to those 
of a considerable section of the community, 
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incidents in which the social activities and 
conduct of teachers do not conform to 
the social attitudes of the community, 
situations where the community demands 
winning athletic teams at any cost. 


Freedom in Teaching Truth 

Every administrator who is true to his 
profession will uphoid and defend the right 
to freedom of teaching the truth. This 
responsibility, however, calls for a recip- 
rocal responsibility on the part of the 
teacher. On controversial issues the teacher 
is under obligation to present all facts and 
all sides of an issue as honestly and as 
fairly as he knows how to do. When he 
does this, he has a right to expect the 
principal to uphold and defend him in his 
right to freedom of teaching even though 
some of the views expressed are contrary 
to those of a section of the community. If 
on the other hand the teacher uses the 
classroom as a propaganda agency, if he 
deliberately attempts to indoctrinate by 
presenting only one point of view, if he 
deliberately chooses classroom materials 
that represent one point of view only, 
then he is violating the tradition of Ameri- 
can education, and is not worthy of support 
or defense of the administration of the 
school on grounds of freedom of teaching. 

During these very trying times, when 
nerves are overwrought, when emotions are 
upset, when ‘“‘witch hunters’ may take the 
trail any day, when prejudices may flare 
any moment, it will be much more difficult 
to maintain balance and the principle of 
freedom of teaching. Teachers should rec- 
ognize this situation and use common sense 
and good judgment. As Walter E. Myer 
said recently in the Civic Leader,’ teachers 
need not choose martyrdom in these times 
neither do they need to run to cover. It is, 
of course, everyone’s inalienable right to 
choose his own time and place for being 
a martyr, but after all he should use some 
judgment. There is no value in being a 
martyr unless one’s martyrdom serves a 
useful purpose. It is conceivable that one 
might discover in choosing to be a martyr 
that he was being just plain foolish. Teach- 
ers should recognize that the greatest 
guarantee to the principle of freedom of 
teaching is not in the support given by the 
administrative offices, but in their own 
sincere efforts to teach honestly, impar- 
tially and broadly, and in their own per- 
sonal record of stalwart citizenship and 
sincerity in the profession. The teacher 
who honestly and conscientiously endeav- 
ors to teach boys and girls all facts, all 
points of view and all sides of an issue, 
whose faith in youth is genuine and sin- 
cere, whose personal conduct is above re- 
proach, whose integrity and honesty are 
genuine, whose civic consciousness and 
record of community service are an ex- 
ample to others, whose patriotism and real 
Americanism are unquestioned, need not 
fear to express himself on controversial 
questions. He may find that a considerable 
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section of the community will not agree 
with him, but he will find that an enlight- 
ened majority will respect him and defend 
his right to express his views. 

In situations involving freedom of teach- 
ing, administrators have very definite re- 
sponsibilities that they should not evade 
if they are true to American principles and 
tradition. The school administrator should 
recognize that the institution entrusted to 
his direction is a fundamental American 
institution and as such is entitled to the 
same respect, rights, and guarantees of 
other American institutions. The humblest 
citizen has a right in a democracy to ques- 
tion the teaching in the schools. The ad- 
ministrator must recognize this. And while 
he is not under obligation to support a 
teacher who is wrong or who is misusing 
his position as a teacher, he is very defi- 
nitely under the obligation to insist that 
an investigation be made before any action 
is taken. He must insist not only that the 
investigation be made but that it be in 
accordance with American principles, and 
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be impartial and aboveboard. He must 
insist that the burden of proof be on the 
accuser. The teacher should never be re- 
quired to prove that he is innocent, 
Furthermore the administrator has an ob- 
ligation to insist that the investigation 
take into account the total situation, not 
some chance unfortunate remark that may 
have grown out of some isolated instance, 
and that testimony be accepted from re- 
sponsible persons only. An administrator 
who will not insist upon this procedure is 
not true to his teachers or to democracy, 
He is not worthy of the high office he 
holds. Furthermore, he is contributing to 
what is a serious threat to democracy. 

If the time ever comes when certain 
forces and pressure groups shall have im- 
posed upon the school conditions such 
that teachers cannot teach truth as they 
see it, then liberty and democracy will 
have gone out the window, even though 
the form of democracy exists and no 
formal proclamation of a dictator has been 
made. 


A Method of Change to the 


Annual Promotion Plan Harry B. Marsh’ 


In June, 1939, the Springfield School 
Committee approved a recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools that a change 
of organization be made from the semi- 
annual to the annual promotion plan. 
Semiannual promotions had been in opera- 
tion in Springfield for many years. Among 
the reasons considered for changing to the 
annual promotion plan were the following 
which are quoted from a memorandum 
prepared for the school committee: 

“Annual promotions are much easier to 
administer than semiannual promotions. 
The existing process of semiannual reor- 
ganization consumes considerable time and 
energy which would be reduced by annual 
promotions. This is especially important 
in the junior and senior high schools. The 
semiannual promotion plan not only means 
the loss of about two weeks of instruction 
time but it breaks the adjustment between 
teacher and pupils at a time when such 
adjustment has become effectively estab- 
lished. 

“Greater continuity of schoolwork is 
possible in an unbroken situation over a 
longer period of time. Subject matter can 
be organized and developed in larger units 
as the work progresses without a break 
from September through June. The semi- 
annual promotion plan narrows somewhat 
the scope of materials and also the methods 
of instruction which a teacher uses. The 
annual plan, on the other hand, offers much 
greater flexibility. 

“When pupils are promoted annually a 
teacher has the same pupils throughout the 
year. There is more time in which to study 
individual cases. Understanding better the 
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nature and needs of pupils develops a 
stronger pupil-teacher relationship and re- 
sults in more satisfactory school accom- 
plishment. Many educators believe that 
retardation is less frequent with yearly 
promotions than under the semiannual 
promotion plan. 

“Midyear promotions often necessitate 
in the smaller elementary schools the or- 
ganization of small classes. Annual promo- 
tions provide a more effective organization 
through medium-sized classes and would 
probably result in some saving in cost 
due to such economical organization. 
Yearly promotions would also practically 
eliminate the necessity of having two or 
more grades in a room. 

“Annual promotions give parents an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with their children’s teachers. This is par- 
ticularly desirable in the junior and senior 
high schools where children are taught by 
many teachers. 

“With annual promotions there are no 
midyear high school graduates who must 
wait until the following September to enter 
higher institutions. Preparation for college 
is completed in June and all graduates 
proceed to their advanced work in Septem- 
ber on the same basis.” 

The method of changing from semiannual 
to annual promotions is shown graphically 
in the chart on the next page. Grades 1B 
through 6A comprise the elementary school 
division: 7B through 9A, the junior high 
school division: and 10B through 12A, 


the senior high school division. The semes- 
ter classes for which special arrangements 
had to be made are designated on the 
chart by black circles. 
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Combination of two single half-year classes 


Diagram illustrating method of change from semi-annual to annual promotions as developed in the Springfield Public Schools, 


The annual promotion plan was to be- 
come effective in September, 1940. Dur- 
ing the months from September, 1939 to 
February, 1940, meetings of principals and 
teachers were held to explain to them the 
method to be employed to bring the Febru- 
ary and September classes together on the 
annual basis. A brief outline of the method 
of operation may be of assistance in read- 
ing the chart. 

In September, 1939, teachers of 7A 
pupils were asked to plan the work of their 
classes so that during the ensuing year 
the children would cover in two semesters 
the essentials of the work of the 7A, 8B, 
and 8A semesters. They were then ready 
to enter the junior high school 9B class in 
September, 1940. This 7A class began its 
acceleration in advance of the other mid- 
year groups so that the pupils by entering 
junior high school as 9B’s would have four 
full years in grades 9 through 12. Such 
arrangement is important as many higher 
institutions depend upon and require these 
full years for entrance into their freshman 
classes. 

In February, 1940, teachers of grades 
1B, 2B, 3B, 4B, 5B, 6B, and 7B planned 
the work of the children in their classes 
so that during the following year their 
pupils covered in two semesters the essen- 
tials of the work usually done in a year 
and a half. They were, therefore, ready 
in February, 1941, to enter and merge 
with the 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A, 6A, 7A, and 8A 
classes respectively. As a result the entire 
elementary and junior high school divisions 
are on the annual promotion plan this 
month, February, 1941. At this time also 
the last midyear class has entered the 
senior high schools. During succeeding 
half years the semester classes in the senior 
high schools will gradually disappear by 
graduation, the last one graduating in 
February, 1944. 

One of the accelerated grouns presented 
4 special problem. This was the 6B class 
which in covering the work of three 
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semesters in two, also crossed from the 
elementary school division to the junior 
high school division. These pupils remained 
with their elementary teachers for a full 
year. During the latter part of this year 
textbooks, work sheets, and other supple- 
mentary materials were furnished to them 
from the junior high schools in order that 
they might carry on the essentials of the 
work of the 7B semester satisfactorily. 
This month they have just entered the 
7A class of the junior high schools. 

Before the midyear classes began their 
accelerated programs of classwork, super- 
visors and committees met, discussed, and 
outlined the temporary curriculum §ad- 
justments that were necessary to make 
provision for all elementary and junior 
high school pupils to come together in full- 
year classes, and advance thereafter with 
the same background of essential skills 
and knowledge. All courses of study had 
to be simplified and the content adapted 
to three semesters’ work in two for the 
accelerated pupils. Outlines of curriculum 
changes in each subject field were dis- 
tributed and interpreted to teachers in 
group meetings. So far as possible teachers 
of the special groups were chosen with 
the idea in mind that they would continue 
to instruct the same children during the 
full period of the transition year. There 
was considerable redistribution of text- 
books and supplies so that necessary teach- 
ing materials might be available. 

Among the special advantages of the 
Springfield method of transition from 
semiannual to annual promotions, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

Only 25 per cent of the children in the 
schools have been direct!v affected by the 
change. The remaining 75 ver cent have 
proceeded normally in their work. This 
is due to the fact that only the midyear 
classes through 8B were accelerated and 
that the Snringfield Trade School was al- 
readv on an annual promotion schedule. 

The plan is based entirely on the prin- 


ciple of promotion. Other plans involving 
both promotion and retardation have been 
tried elsewhere. Such plans, however, are 
likely to result in considerable confusion 
and dissatisfaction on the part of both 
pupils and parents. 

The midyear classes were given a full 
year in which to make their adjustments. 
In some cities the adjustment has been 
made in a half year; that is, those pupils 
who were scheduled to advance to the next 
class had to attempt to do two semesters’ 
work in one. As a result they were allowed 
only one half of the usual time to cover 
a year’s work. In Springfield, the midyear 
pupils were allowed a full year to cover 
the essentials of three semesters’ work. By 
this arrangement their transition period 
was two thirds of the normal time allow- 
ance usually required for the work. This 
higher percentage adjustment time has re- 
sulted in more thoroughness in covering 
the essentials and hence less educational 
loss to the children involved. 

As has already been mentioned, all 
Springfield pupils will be in grades 9 to 
12 inclusive for four full years. This of 
course is necessary from the standpoint of 
the entrance requirements for many higher 
institutions. 

Another important consideration is the 
fact that the change from semiannual to 
annual promotions has not upset the rela- 
tive enrollment status of the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. It is 
true that a larger class than usual will 
enter the senior high schools in September, 
1941, but no trouble is anticipated in 
accommodating this group. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the reaction 
of the public to the Springfield plan of 
changing to annual promotions and also 
of the success of the method of transition 
itself as described in this article is the 
fact that neither in the press nor in com- 
munications or interviews with school offi- 
cials has there been any protest or adverse 
criticism. 
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Military Training in Secondary Schools 


William P. Uhler, Jr.’ 


A frank, unemotional facing of the present world situation 
leads one to the unescapable conclusion that the United States 
may be involved in the present European war. That we may 
enter the war or that, in the event of the Allies being defeated, 
we ourselves may be attacked is a possibility which must be 
faced and for which, common sense would indicate, we should not 
remain unprepared. 

In the event of the possibility becoming fact, the youth of 
the country will be called upon to bear arms. Should we then 
begin preparedness by introducing military training into our 
high schools? An emotional enthusiasm prompted by fear might 
indicate that such is the correct course. A calm analysis will 
indicate the contrary. In the first place, the boys in the secondary 
school are below the age of military service. It would be a long 
time before they would be called. In the second place, before they 
actually entered service there would be a long period of training 
that would in no way be shortened by anything that military 
training in the high school could contribute. 

Another fact that should be considered is that training on such 
a basis would not be very effective as it would touch only a 
relatively small proportion of the boys of high school age, for 
many boys of that age are not in the schools. 

But one might say that all the foregoing is debatable and that 
any military training these boys might receive would be to their 
advantage. For the sake of argument let us accept the statement 
as true, with the proviso that the training received must be 
demonstrated as being the means of preparing the recipients 
for the life of a soldier; that the boy having experienced the 
training will therefore be a better soldier. 

As a basis for understanding, we must recognize the content and 
the possible contributions of the military training that would 
be given the high school boy. It would consist of tactics and 
drill, and probably of the manual of arms. What then can these 
activities contribute to the boy in the way of development? 

Marching will contribute to some extent to the development of 
rhythm, though far less than will dancing. It will develop in the 
boy a certain ability to follow commands as they relate to execut- 
ing the march formations. This is an ability that has value for 
parades and exhibitions, but it is of little value or no value to the 
soldier in modern warfare. Furthermore, any such learning can be 
quickly achieved in the preliminary training in the army, should 
the boy actually be called to service. 

The manual of arms is of questionable worth to the growing 
boy. It is one-sided and cramping, and of far less value than 
many other types of activity. 

Military training introduced into the high school must of 
necessity take time from an already crowded curriculum. What is 
there that must be eliminated that is of less worth than the 
military training? If one would contemplate taking the time 
from physical education, it would be well to compare the contri- 
butions of the two fields, confining the discussion to those items 
that have demonstratable worth to the boy not only in his life 
as a civilian but to his needs should he be called to service. 


A COMPARISON OF DEVELOPMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Physical Education 
The development of a strong 
body by means of conditioning 
exercises, athletics, games, sports, 
dancing, stunts. 


Symmetry The manual of arms is one sided 
Endurance and fatigue resistance and cramping. Whatever effects it 
Speed has on posture are negative 
Strength 
Well-functioning bodily systems 
Circulation 
Respiration 

1Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical Education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton. 


Military Training 
Marching is highly fatiguing but 
produces little in the way of general 
development 





Elimination 

Heat regulatory mechanisms 

The detection of bodily defects 
through the health examination 
and health inspection. 


The school health program, 
through the services of the physi- 
cian, the nurse, the physical-educa- 
tion teacher and the classroom 
teacher, discovers and diagnoses the 
»yhysical defect and indicates the 
sneasures necessary for its correction. 

Postural defects 

Weakened arches 

Visual defects 

Defects of the teeth 

Hearing defects 

The correction of bodily defects 
through a system of individual 
gymnastics. 

The complete physical-education 
program provides this service. 

Following .a physical examination 
and upon the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion, a prescription of exercises is 
given, and defects corrected. 

The control of communicable 
disease through the health exami- 
nation and inspection. 


Through the inspection by the 
teacher and nurse and the examina- 
tion by the physician, the presence 
of communicable disease is deter- 
mined, and through the school ad- 
ministration measures for the 
protection of other pupils are in- 
stituted. 

The conservation of vision 
through control of the physical 
environment and health instruc- 
tion. 


Good vision depends in part upon 
good general health. Secondarily, it 
depends upon the elimination of 
eyestrain and upon good visual 
habits developed through health 
instruction. 


The development of bodily skill 
through participation in activities 
involving the skills required. 

The fundamental skills 

Running 
Jumping 
Throwing 
Catching 
Dodging 
Climbing 
Striking 
Other skill elements 
Response to rhythm 
Timing 
Quickness 
Motor judgments as to weight 
and distance 
Balance 


The American soldier was espe- 
cially adept in hand-grenade throw- 
ing; and in all skills related to 
sports. He had acquired these skills, 
not in the army, but on the sports 
field. These skills are fundamental 
and must be developed slowly over 
a long period-and during the early 
years. Once the time has passed, 
they cannot be fully acquired. 

The country boy through play 


became the hunter, the marksman 
through the play method. He made 
a good soldier because he had the 
strength and skill that came through 
a natural way of living. 


Military training has 


nothing to 
offer in this field. 


For this service we must call upon 
the school health personnel. 


This does not enter into military 
drill. 


For this service the proponents 
of military drill must come to the 
school health and physical-education 
program. 


Military training has nothing to 
offer in this area. 


For this service we must look to 
the school health personnel. 


Military training has nothing to 
offer in this area. 


Military efficiency requires good 
vision, but must look to the school 
health program to conserve good 
vision to the child through the 
school years. 


Military training has little to 
offer. There is some rhythmic op- 
portunity, an insistence upon erect 
posture, and the skills of the manual 
of arms if that is included. None 
of these have much value to the 
soldier. They are but the surface 
trainings that can be acquired very 
quickly, and more so if the funda- 
mental skills have already been de- 
veloped. 

In attempting to develop the 
fundamental skills, the army turned 
to the curriculum of physical edu- 
cation; to the sports field. 


The army drillmaster who has 
a group of young athletes turned 
over to him, is fortunate indeed. 
He will receive the credit for @ 
development that was present im 
his men before he started with them. 
It is the untrained man who 1s 
his despair. He will never make the 
skilled soldier of this man. 
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The Indian hunter became adept 
with the bow and the skills of 
hunting because he played with the 
bow as a boy. He developed the 
fundamental skills of the pursuit 
through nature’s method, play. 


Developing the skills, attitudes, 
and interests related to recreation. 
The development of these skills 
and the attitudes and interests that 
are the natural concomitants, is a 
major objective of physical educa- 
tion. This can result only from 
learning these activities and partici- 
pating in them, and in no other 
way. 

During the World War, the rec- 
reative activities were stressed, for 
it was early learned that without 
this element the mental hygiene 
became so bad that it was impos- 
sible to maintain morale, and morale 
is basic to military success. 

The American soldier responded 
to recreational opportunity in direct 
proportion to his early training in 
this area. One reason for his good 
morale was the tradition of sport 
that was and has been a part of life 
in this country. 


Developing the ability to adjust 
to social situations; leadership; 
followership; social cooperation; 
following the rules. 

Abilities of this type are developed 
only in situations calling for exercise 
of the specific skills involved. The 
soldier is called upon to make radical 
adjustments to his new social en- 
vironment. Any previous skill ac- 
quired will be of inestimable skill. 

Leadership involves more than 
barking orders in a series of pre- 
scribed patterns. Followership in- 
volves more than a_ subordination 
of self to orders in a series of learned 
drill movements. 

Social cooperation involves a phi- 
losophy of living intelligently ap- 
plied, a part of which relates to 
the acceptance of properly consti- 
tuted authority. A socially trained 
individual readily places himself 
under the orders of a_ recognized 
leader when the necessity arises 

Following the rules of the games 
The very expression comes from the 
sports field. This ability is funda 
mental to a successful military or- 
ganization. Involved in it is also 
the habit of accepting the decision 
of the umpire or in other words 
the rightful arbiter. 
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Military training has nothing to 
offer here. The program is entered 
into and endured because of com- 
pulsion. Left to the boys, but few 
would engage in drill and those 
not for long. It is only by offering 
the false inducement of the uni- 
form and the opportunity to show 
off in parades that an interest can 
be developed. The activities have 
no inherent interest, and result in 
no recreational skill. Drill is work, 
hard work. Ask any veteran. 


In this area, military training can 
make some claims, but only on a 
superficial basis. Drill involves a 
complete subordination of self to 
a drillmaster. It is unintelligent 
and can produce no ability other 
than the ability to subordinate one’s 
self to a drillmaster. It produces no 
ability to adjust to social situations 
off the drill field, and these are the 
abilities that are so essential to 
military life, if morale is to be 
maintained. A leader- and follower- 
ship of a superficial type are pro- 
duced. They have certain surface 
values but are much less valuable 
than the types of abilities acquired 
on the sports field. The drill type 
of follower- and leadership can 
be acquired very quickly. The more 
fundamental types of social abilities 
develop slowly and never in a drill 
situation 


However, it is not necessarily a 
virtue to accept the decision of the 
umpire blindly and without intelli- 
gent analysis. There is a time and 
a method for objecting to the 
umpire’s decision in the areas where 
a decision is debatable. It is also 
well to learn that there are areas 
where decisions are not debatable 
and the decision of the umpire is 
final. 

All these situations are common 
in the field of sports. They are the 
very essence of the sport activity. 
Our very vocabulary is replete with 
expressions that show this fact. 
“Play the game,” “It’s not sporting,” 
“Teamwork,” etc. 

The development of attitudes, 
standards, ideals or ethical judg- 
ment and character. 

Because these activities are nat- 
ural, they offer an interesting chal- 
lenge to the boy. He needs no 
outside compulsion. The natural 
outcome of the activities are: 

Perseverance 

Courage 

Increased interest as skill develops 

Self-confidence 

Initiative 

Because these activities offer op- 
portunities for the making of choices 
in varying social relationships and 
in relation to many ethical situa- 
tions, the possibility of the develop- 
ment of ethical standards and of 
character is present. 
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This element is entirely lacking 
in military drill. It has nothing to 
offer. On the other hand, with the 
introduction of military drill there 
comes to the boy who is too young 
to face the situation, a realization 
that he is being prepared to be 
cannon fodder. With the realization 
comes internal dissent, opposition, 
fear, worry, dread, with the upsets 
related to bad mental hygiene, such 
as loss of sleep and of appetite. 
The results are negative. 


Summary 


Careful consideration of the foregoing can lead to but one 
conclusion, viz., that for the high school boy, military training is 
a waste of time and an interference with the activities that are 
his natural right during these formative years. He will save no 
time as a result of military training, in the event that he is called 
to service, and he will undoubtedly lose experiences that will give 
him development that military training cannot hope to achieve. 
It is upon these bases that numerous commissions that have 
studied the problem have decided against introducing military 
training in the high school. The thinking persons who have 
studied the question are opposed to military training. The 
proponents are swayed by a hysteria, and they can give no good 
arguments as evidence to support their claim. General Pershing 
has said, “Give me a well-developed athletic youth, and I will 


make a soldier of him in short order.” 


He strongly favored 


military training for older men, but opposed it in the high school. 
General Pershing was right. 


Board of Trustees, Salinas Union High School District, Salinas, California. 
Right to left: William Hayes; E. L. Knowiton; M. B. Young, president; H. L. Noland; W. B. | 
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What Do You Mean, Professor? 


Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.’ 


Of all the professions which one might 
pick out to find marked examples of bad 
public psychology one would hardly expect 
to find the most serious infractions of rules 
of significance and clarity among educa- 
tors. Long since the psychology of educa- 
tion has been a requirement even of the 
lower files of classroom teachers. Yet in the 
upper ranks one finds such popularly un- 
translatable nomenclature purveyed for 
common consumption by the beneficiaries 
of education that one must protest against 
the practice that abets in the frustration 
of many of the major aims of education. 

In the writer’s personal experience, time 
out of mind, when considerable groups of 
school-board members of long and hard 
experience have been discussing the ills of 
educational opportunities, one abuse 
singled out for criticism has been the bad 
terminology of the teaching profession. In 
part this has been based on the serious re- 
sults on public financial support of schools 
due to misunderstandings engendered by 
this same bad public expression. In part 
it has been due to the uncalled-for confu- 
sion of school and college patrons, to whom 
all education objectives should be made 
as clear as possible, not obscured. In part 
there has been almost a kind of resent- 
ment over professional statements regard- 
ing lay  school-board assistance and 
cooperation which reflect ineptness almost 
to the point of ignorance of what takes 
place in public school government. 


Confusing Language Harms 
Education 


Professional educators who have attained 
a standing sufficient to make their state- 
ments acceptable in the public prints use 
language, often dramatized, which both in 
individual words or phrases and in total 
concepts of whole articles, chapters, and 
books, tend erroneously to crystallize pub- 
lic opinion possibly against the best in- 
terests of education as a whole. Thus, we 
have almost indiscriminate lauding of the 
profession and the sharp criticism of its 
lower files of individual members. There is 
almost simultaneous claim of great accom- 
plishments of teacher-training institutions 
for what is being done as a whole with edu- 
cation and the disclaimer that such schools 
have a moral obligation to make their de- 
grees meaningful. There is the claim of 
such schools on behalf of what is done for 
the child and also the disclaimer that this 
type of institution has any greater moral 
obligations toward the public because of 
the child than does a vocational school to 
train carpenters, stenographers, or other 
people in the competitive fields of free en- 
terprise. One hears the head of a great pub- 
licly maintained institution ask, “Why send 


1Wilmette, Tl. 


them to college?’”’ which to the masses is 
interpreted as meaning, “Do not go to col- 
lege.” Also it is proclaimed that a college 
diploma is not worth a nickle commercially, 
when it is common knowledge in hundreds 
of fields of economic endeavor the college 
diploma does have a commercial value. 
Then there is the utter confusion in the 
minds of many adolescents and their less 
privileged earlier generation over nonvoca- 
tional values on the secondary school level, 
when it is patent that with 90 per cent of 
American youth not going on to college, the 
high school must serve in every preliminary 
educational capacity possible to such voca- 
tions, for there is no other avenue of formal 
schooling for these youth to lead them to- 
ward economic well-being. 


Loose Language and Laymen 

One wonders if educators ever cogitate 
over the effect of their loose language to 
underprivileged parents or youth in the 
numerous discussions broadcast on the sub- 
jects of the various fields and divisions of 
education. The patois on concepts, in- 
tegration, counseling, and guidance and the 
broad and none too discriminating curric- 
ulums leave many school beneficiaries men- 
tally “ga-ga.” Objectives of kindergarten 
and elementary schools and the psychology 
thereof are dished out on the advanced 
teacher level to young parents who have no 
conception of their meaning. On one oc- 
casion the writer listened to a very fine 
but esoteric discussion on education by four 
professional celebrities before a_parent- 
teacher group in a_ supposedly highly 
enlightened neighborhood. One parent 
protested that the discussion was for educa- 
tional aristocrats and not for democratic 
society. Another was heard to say, “If 
these are educators, thank God I am a 
farmer,”’ which, however, he was not, but 
a highly trained member of another pro- 
fession. Intermixed with such discussions 
often are objectives for the under- 
privileged, mentally retarded, and similar 
people of possibly lesser wants, with tech- 
nicalities for those to enter professions or 
to go into the higher realms of research. 
Among people quite ill-prepared for ac- 
ceptance of the most erudite philosophizing 
about studying only the hundred best 
books of the ages and “the higher il- 
literacy” as exposed nowadays on radio 
broadcasts, one finds a genuine desire for 
something authoritative on the educational 
outlook and prospects for average America. 

Self-interest often dominates the profes- 
sional commentary. There is a continuous 
build-up for the high standing of the pro- 
fession in the claims for greater support 
of education on behalf of the child, when 
the claim really is for more money for the 
teachers. This reaches almost foolish levels 
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of argument to the effect that greatly har. 
ried teachers who worry about social se. 
curity must impart their nervousness tg 
their youthful charges. Parents who are un. 
employed or accepting relief doles are not 
supposed to have these same nervous ex. 
cesses of self-pity, or to impart them to the 
child at home. The great mass of tax 
paying supporters of the public schools 
seemingly are not supposed to have any 
qualms about their own insecurity. Some 
time ago there was an active demonstration 
of the effect of this bad psychology when 
at an election to raise school tax rates 
it was explained that much of the addi 
tional money to be raised was to go for 
increased teachers’ salaries. In the areas 
where people were relatively well to do the 
measure carried; but in the wards in- 
habited by salespeople and other lower- 
income workers the issue was lost because 
teachers seemed to be so much better off 
than the voters that there was resentment, 
In another city, at a similar election the is- 
sue was lost because teachers went elec- 
tioneering in fine fur coats— so to speak 
giving the lie to their own financial misery, 


Ill-Advised Public Relations 

When it comes to soliciting favors from 
the state legislatures, one finds the pinnacle 
of ill-advised public relations. This is s0 
much the case and the published state 
ments of many an organized pressure group 
are so contradictory to the experience of 
the average citizen that even the legisla 
tors suggest that friends of education get 
together and decide what really is for the 
best interest of the children and then to 
say so in plain, understandable English. 
These legislators hear professional spell 
binders laud the school board and alter- 
nately damn it. When the subject of waste 
is brought up, there is a rush to say that 
efficiency means cutting out some impor 
tant part of education. When some cele- 
brated authority fulminates against such 
wastes, he is likely to be countered by 
statements that education is an art and as 
such cannot be measured. When important 
surveys disclose that the wrong type of 
study is being given to youth trying to ul 
derstand how to preserve the American way 
of life, educators on the defensive for theit 
own vested interests or the maintenance of 
the status quo of a generation ago, protest 
that ordinary people who have not been 
“education trained” cannot understand the 
mysteries of the public education they 
support. 

It is axiomatic in good public relations 
that it is not what you say but what peo 
ple think you say that molds public 
opinion. The great commonalty in America 
probably do not understand what the pro 
fessors are saying about education. They 
want very much to understand, first, life 
objectives for their young, and second, edu- 
cational fitting for them; and all the time 
they want something authoritative that 


they can understand and subscribe to. Is 
(Concluded on page 93) 
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The Superintendent of Schools 
and the National Crisis Theodore L. Reller’ 


The next years during which a severe 
national crisis will confront us will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the superintendent 
of schools. Like all difficult periods, how- 
ever, it will offer outstandingly significant 
opportunities for service. It is and will 
be a period in which leadership of the 
highest type will be far more crucial than 
has been the case in recent decades. Even 
the large internal difficulties which have 
been experienced in recent years will ap- 
pear small in comparison to the stresses 
and strains which appear to lie not far 
ahead. Our educational experiences in the 
last war give us some suggestions of what 
is ahead. Perhaps an even more vivid pic- 
ture is offered by the talk and action one 
already hears on every side. As would be 
expected, meetings are being planned in 
endless number on the subject of “educa- 
tion and preparedness,” “education and the 
national defense,’ ‘education and_ the 
national emergency.” Now it is perfectly 
right that these meetings should be held 
on this topic. The danger is that the prob- 
lem is not going to be rationally considered. 
Schoolmen are talking of the need of 
emotionalizing our young people — without 
being disturbed about what they should 
become emotionalized about. Will this 
emotionalization insure the secure holding 
of the threads of civilization and moving 
eventually farther in its enrichment, or 
will it insure barbarism. Pressures are in- 
creasing to remove from the schools edu- 
cational materials which were intended to 
stimulate thinking. Indeed such materials 
are being removed. Is the need for an in- 
formed public less today than in the past 
decade or is it greater? Must civil liberties 
be dispensed with in the crisis? Should 
academic freedom now be denied? These 
are typical of the questions confronting 
superintendents of schools everywhere. It 
is the intention here to attempt in a very 
limited way to think through the question 
of the position of the superintendent of 
schools in the crisis. 

The people of the United States have 
witnessed in the past five decades the de- 
velopment of a powerful educational officer 
in the superintendent of schools. So large 
have become the responsibilities of this 
officer that there is truth in the dictum “as 
is the superintendent of schools, so is the 
school.” This educational officer serves in 
wo major roles. He is the chief executive 
officer of the board of education and is 
responsible for administering the schools 
mm accord with the laws of the state and 
the policies outlined and determined by 
the board of education. His second major 
role is that of leadership in the educational 
service. This involves leadership of teach- 
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ers, of the board of education, in fact, of 
all people, and all groups of people in the 
community. No attempt will be made here 
to claim that one of these responsibilities 
is more important than the other. In fact, 
they are interdependent and in the long 
run in most situations, one can develop 
only to the extent the other is developed. 
It is the intention to treat of the second in 
this paper, however, because of the urgent 
call for leadership which is being heard in 
many school districts. 

In considering the matter, it is only 
fair to consider the meaning of leadership. 
“To lead” generally means to guide or 
conduct and implies superior training or 
ability or both. It implies that the person 
leading has, as a result of these powers, 
the ability to direct with a certain amount 
of authority. The leader can be thought of 
as “the foremost person in an advancing 
body.’ The word foremost here is used 
in senses other than physical. While the 
leader is the foremost person, he is not 
one who dictates or arbitrarily controls. 
Nor is he one who serves as a figurehead 
merely giving expression to the prejudices, 
feelings, and immediate desires of the peo- 
ple. Rather he, because of his superior 
training and ability, must offer direction 
to the people while not controlling them. 
The leader must stimulate the thinking of 
the people and must guide that thinking, 
pointing out prejudice and bias. He must 
guide the people in the search for truth. 
He must also, once the group has worked 
through a problem, be able to lead in the 
sense of producing results, of acting. To 
lead involves stimulating and directing in- 
telligent thought and action. It means to 
stimulate and guide a movement which is 
carried on by the people and through 
which they express themselves. 


Aspects of Leadership 

With this concept of leadership clearly 
and firmly established in our minds, con- 
sideration needs to be given to the question 
of where or in what aspects of education 
leadership is especially necessary today. 
It is the belief of the writer that it is in 
regard to education and preparedness or 
national defense. Striking has been the 
manner in which this subject has swept 
aside consideration of other matters. This 
is both to be expected and approved - 
provided that our leaders are men of 
vision, men of authority, and men who in 
a crisis do not become mere reflectors of 
a confused and excited people. All can 
agree that major attention needs to be 
given to the problem of education and 
national defense. All probably cannot agree 
as to the most desirable procedures. In 
view of this lack of agreement, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered as a guide in 
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determining the role of the educational 
system. 

In view of the external threat to our 
established order, the school should whole- 
heartedly support the effort toward na- 
tional preparedness. The experience of 
nations, such as Norway, which had at- 
tained internal economic and social ad- 
justments which placed them in_ the 
forefront of enlightened nations, should 
serve as a warning to all of the need of a 
gigantic effort to arm. The economic, in- 
dustrial, and labor resources of the United 
States reassure us of our ability to de- 
fend our system if we go to it. The time, 
however, may not be long and consequently 
we should all give the matter immediate 


-attention and action. Surely schoolmen 


must cooperate in urging the full utiliza- 
tion of available facilities and in improving 
facilities to insure an adequate supply of 
trained workers. About this measure there 
can be little question and schoolmen should 
be able to make such provisions quickly. 

However, the chief need for leadership 
in this period lies in making sure that the 
work of the school which is related to the 
attainment of the aims discussed so fre- 
quently in recent years is excellently done. 
Let us consider a few of these and their 
implications. 

How can we best give leadership in order 
that a clearer concept of democracy may 
be developed in and through our schools 
and society, and for the translation of this 
concept more generally into action? It 
should be kept in mind that the ability of 
a nation to produce the instruments of war 
or peace, as well as the ability to use them, 
depends in large measure upon morale. 
Morale that is tough is not to be developed 
through repeating slogans and phrases. It 
comes through living in a school and in a 
society which has treated you in such 
manner as to make you love it and anxious 
to defend it. If you have been discrimi- 
nated against because of race, religion, or 
economic position, your morale is likely 
to be poor despite the formal demonstra- 
tions of loyalty which you go through. At 
least that is true unless you realize that 
the discriminations are frowned uvon by 
the society and are in the process of being 
removed. In the spring of 1940 the writer 
had the unhappy experience of addressing 
a high school graduating class in a com- 
munity in which more than ninety per 
cent of the class of the previous year had 
been unable either to go to college, to have 
any other educational experience, or to 
find employment of any type. It was a 
“distressed” area, as the English have 
called them for many years. Words about 
equality of opportunity, about our society 
being a democratic one, respecting the hu- 
man personality of each individual, and 
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providing for each in accord with his own 
potentialities would ring rather hollow in 
this community. Especially is this so when 
it is recognized that the condition found 
in this community is not one of two years’ 
standing, but rather of ten. If these young 
men are drafted into the army, should 
high morale be expected to be found 
among them? And yet there have been 
leaders in our society who are so blind 
to our internal problems that they have 
suggested that an army composed of the 
unemployed would be the answer to our 
problem since it would employ them and 
not dislocate industry. But for what, and 
for whom, would they fight? What would 
be the source of their faith in America? 


What Are the Problems to Be Met? 


Accepting the point of view that we need 
to attain more fully the aims and ideals 
subscribed to by our school and our so- 
ciety, what are more specific problems 
which must be met effectively? We must 
seek more knowledge of the extent to which 
our society fails to attain the ideals to 
which it subscribes. We must study the 
forces — economic, social, and political — 
at work in other nations and in our own. 
We must discover the factors which have 
led the world to its present unhappy state. 
We must get the knowledge — the facts — 
for without them we surely cannot hope 
to act with intelligence. We must pierce 
the clouds of propaganda which surround 
us. And how can we get this knowledge? 
We can get it only through the use of the 
scientific method, through large freedom 
of inquiry or discussion. Surely those com- 
munities which are eliminating textbooks 
because they suggest, for example, that 
equality of opportunity has not been ex- 
perienced by all of our people are doing 
all in their power to condemn America 
to the fate of France. Certainly they do not 
mean to do it — but those who are work- 
ing for the banning of certain periodicals 
which might stimulate thinking — are con- 
tributing mightily to the development of 
conditions which would lead to a break- 
down of our society. We need informed 
intelligence today, and we shall need it 
desperately in the years ahead, if civiliza- 
tion has any hope of survival to say nothing 
of going ahead. Let us not forget that the 
trade policies of the United States, France, 
and England during recent decades have 
had something to do with creating the 
chaos of Europe. Let us not forget that 
the unthinking nationalism of nations in 
recent years has spelled disaster for many 
people. If we do not persist in the struggle 
for facts — whether they be to our liking 
or not—then what hope is to be held 
for improvement of our own internal scene 
— what hope can be found in the inter- 
national scene at the conclusion of war. 
There will be another peace someday - 
will it be based upon knowledge and 
intelligence or upon emotion only? Super- 
intendents of schools must recognize that 
many people will become excited in a 
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crisis such as the present and may, when 
emotionally aroused, wish to do the very 
thing which is most destructive to the 
nation and to their own interest. The 
leader has an obligation here which it is 
imperative that he discharge. 


The Job of the Schools 


Knowledge, of course, is not enough. 
There must also be action. We have known 
for many years of the plight of many 
youth — without jobs — without provisions 
for health— without provisions to in- 
sure high morale. We have acted, but 
slowly and without conviction. We have 
not said “Come, participate and contribute 
to our society.”’ We have not said, “Come, 
unashamed for this is a society which be- 
lieves in a measure of economic democ- 
racy.” There has been too little action for 
which apology and gratitude (as if it were 
charity) have not been expected. When will 
society apologize, rather than ask those 
it has treated in a thoroughly undemo- 
cratic manner to do so? We must learn to 
translate knowledge into action. Many of 
our large cities have for years had most 
corrupt local government. Action has re- 
sulted in too few instances. A good deal 
of talk goes on and some knowledge de- 
velops, but the fact is that the political 
machines go on. Surely they need not do 
so if the people wish them not to do so. 
But few people apparently are willing to 
act to secure their elimination. As a nation, 
we are known the world over for our broad 
sympathy and understanding, but in our 
trade practices we have in some instances 
been so narrowly self-interested that we 
have been unable to see the course which 
is most to our interest—at least our 
action suggests that this has been true. It 
must be kept in mind that much of the 
faith of the people of the totalitarian states 
in their government stems from the ability 
of those states to act. The suggestion is 
not that we should hope that our state 
act in similar manner but rather that action 
is essential if we are to keep faith in our- 
selves and our society. The school must 
stimulate the processess and practice of 
group thinking and acting in order that in 
a democratic way, action may result suffi- 
ciently rapidly to keep our faith constant 
and strong. 

Now, as suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs, another part of the job of 
the school in carrying out its regular job 
well is its responsibility for the stimulation 
and development of the faith of a people. 
If France is a demonstration of a nation 
which lost faith and consequently the will 
to fight, surely the British — regardless 
of the final outcome —have written a 
stimulating and challenging chanter of 
historv because thev regained faith in 
themselves and their society. Tawney” has 
written that the common people of Britain 


"Tawney, R. H “Reasons Why Britain Fights.” 
International Conciliation, September, 1940, No. 362. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York, 
N. Y 
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are fighting “to preserve a way of life 
which they value above life.” 


The nature and quality of that way of life 
can be stated in a dozen different fashions; jp. 
deed — since everyone knows it—it had 
perhaps, not be stated at all. Good faith, toler. 
ance, respect for opinions which we do not share; 
loyalty to comrades; mercy to the weak; con. 
sideration for the unfortunate; equal justice for 
all—the ordinary decencies and humanities of 
intercourse between neighbors — these things are 
clearly part of it. 

So are the power to speak freely one’s own 
thoughts, to obey one’s own conscience, to do 
one’s duty as one sees it. 

So is the right of the individual to be protected 
against violence, whether proceeding from other 
individuals or from public authorities; to live 
under a government which he has a voice ip 
making and unmaking; to work by all lawful 
means to promote the reforms and advance the 
causes which command his devotion, however 
repugnant they may be to his rulers. 


Faith in Our Future 

What is the faith of America? Has it 
suffered in recent decades? If so, what can 
be done to develop it? These are the ques- 
tions which must be answered. Let it be 
said that through the development of knowl- 
edge and the willingness of the people to 
face facts, pleasant or unpleasant, and 
through the development of an increased 
ability to act, much can be done to 
strengthen the faith. Surely, also, this faith 
will be strong if the history of our nation 
is studied — not as a nation without error, 
not as a nation in which the ideals of a 
people had and have been fully attained, 
but rather as a nation in which great 
progress has been made toward their attain- 
ment — and a nation in which that great 
freedom of being able to struggle for their 
fuller attainment exists in large measure. 
The faith of people is not strengthened 
through teaching them “facts”? which their 
own experiences demonstrate to be untrue. 
It is foolish to pretend that the “elemen- 
tary decencies” of life have been fully 
realized in our society or any other. But it 
is not foolish to know that the opportunity 
for their fuller attainment by the people 
exists in some societies to a much greater 
degree than in others. Let us develop a 
faith first of all in people. No man can be 
strong without faith in himself —no man 
can have faith in himself unless others have 
faith in him. Superintendents of schools 
must lead toward more democracy — more 
valuing of human life and human personali- 
ties — and there will be a faith far stronger 
than any which can be prescribed and 
taught. It will be a faith which will see us 
through. 

Thus we see the major task of the super 
intendent of schools in the national crisis as 
one of making more and more sure that the 
aims and ideals of our educational system 
are being truly realized — not pencil paper 
results but actual development of boys and 
girls until they become democratic, critical 
citizens — with a faith in men and a faith 
in the democratic process. This faith 1s 
to be gained through living in_ schools 
where the climate insures its development. 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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eat Barrie School, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. — Eschweiler & Eschweiler, Architects, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


eat BUILT FOR SERVICE 


ire Changes in the philosophy of education and 
ned in teaching method have been as much re 
ie sponsible for changes and improvements in 
re! rt y 1 «tf +} ‘le > 

he plan an construction of elementary 
school buildings as have the advances made 
by architects in the planning of buildings for 
ally better safety and circulation, and for more 


ROOF { 


t it ethcient lighting, ventilation, heating, and 
nity sanitation 

yple The new Barrie School, at Fort Atkinson 
ater Wis.. represents a type of elementary school 
Da building which has been generously planned 
| be lor flexible use in a school system that is 
nen steadily growing in the breadth and quality ot 
| ts program and in the methods of class 
organization and instruction 






The building is planned to serve an estab 
lished residential neighborhood in which the 
elementary enrollment is not likely to change 
to any great extent. The school includes a 
kindergarten and six grades all organized to 
provide a conservatively progressive type ot 
education. The program contemplates con 
siderable ‘activity’ work in the kindergarten 
ind the primary grades and involves the ex 
tensive use of a combination auditorium 
gymnasium, a library, and a series of project 


ee an 


rooms 
The basement is unexcavated, except for a 
large, central playroom which is essential in 


a 


Wisconsin because of the long winters and 

the extremely wet springs. A vacuum-steam 

plant, with automatic stoker, and a hot-water 

Barrie School, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. — Eschweiler & service boiler, and a coal vault are also in the 
Eschweiler, Architects, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, basement. 
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The kindergarten-primary room is attractively furnished. 


On the ground floor there is an auditorium 
measuring 23 by 43 ft., with a platform meas- 
uring 23 by 17 ft. The room can be used 
independently of the balance of the building 
and heating, lighting, as well as exits make 
the room well adapted to community as well 
as school use 

On the first floor there are two standard 
classrooms, a large kindergarten-primary 
room, a project room, an office for the prin 
cipal, a health-service room, a rest room for 
women teachers, and boys’ and girls’ toilets 
The kindergarten-primary room has adjoining 
it a large wardrobe and separate toilets 

On the second floor there are four standard 
classrooms, two project rooms, a small library 
and toilets for boys and girls 

The building is constructed with variegated 
red and purple face brick and Indiana lime 
stone trim. The roof has standing-seam copper 
roofing, and the windows are of wood double- 
hung sash. The stairs are steel. The interior 
bearing walls throughout are cement block 
and the finish floors are linoleum in the class 
rooms and kindergarten, and asphalt tile in 
the toilets. The classrooms have plastered 
walls, composition board acoustic-tile ceilings 
plate-glass blackboards, cork bulletin boards 
and birch trim. The toilet rooms have glazed 
structural tile walls, marble toilet partitions 
and chinaware urinals, toilets, and drinking 
fountains 

The building is heated with a vapor sys- 
tem; the boiler is of the steel, horizontal, re- 
turn-tubular type. and the stokers are 
adjusted to handle medium and low-grade 


bituminous coal. Each of the classrooms is 
fitted with an air-conditioner type unit ven- 
tilator controlled by thermostat. Each of the 
classrooms has direct lighting units and is 
wired for visual education. The auditorium- 
gymnasium is planned to serve the ordinary 
activities of the kindergarten and six grades 
The floor is hard maple strip flooring, the 
walls are plastered, and the ceilings are 
fitted with acoustical tiles. 

The building was planned and the construc- 
tion was supervised by Messrs. Eschweiler & 
Eschweiler, architects, Milwaukee, Wis 


‘ 








Barrie School, Fort 
Eschweiler, Architects, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The building cost $125,000, of which 45 
per cent was a PWA grant. Contracts were 
let in January, 1939, and the building was 
occupied early in 1940 


Construction Details 
Exterior, Face brick and Indiana limestone 
Flooring: corridor and classroom, asphalt tile; auditorium, 
maple strip 
Boilers, Aewanee 
Unit ventilator Herman Nelson 
Ventilating fans, Minneapolis Hone 
Lighting, Westinghouse Magnalux 


Flush valves, Sloan 
Blackboards and bulletin boards, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and cork, 
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General Exterior View, Garfield Elementary School, Toppenish, Washington. — Walter 


35 





Rothe, Architect, Yakima, Washington. 


Planned and Built for Small Children 


Zeno B. Katterle' and Walter Rothe’ 


On the evening of September 24, 1939, just 
17 days after the school term began, the Gar- 
field Ele mentary School, Toppenish, Wash., 
burned 

The board of school directors and the Super- 
intendent met the following day and decided 

would be false economy to rebuild the half 
destroyed building. The building was obsolete 
ind needed replacement, but finances would 
not permit such a building project 

The building had been so constructed that 
it would not lend itself well to remodeling 
In discussing the new building the superin 
tendent pointed out to the board that this old 
structure had been too monumental: in other 
words it was built to stand for centuries, and 
itter 35 years. the building was obsolete and 
would not suffice for a modern educational 
program. After some discussion, the consensus 
of opinion of the board and the superintendent 
was that such permanent construction was 
not advisable. and the district should build a 
safe but less permanent structure which would 
be more economical and more flexible 

The financing of the building was also a 
problem, because the school district was 
bonded practically up to its legal limit. The 
lollowing system of financing had to be used 


$11,383 Insurance Money 

S$ 4,20 Building Fund 

$22,001 Special Ten-mill Levy 
$15,000 Bond Issue 


From all sources the board had $52.583 avail 
ible 

Mr. Walter Rothe. architect. was called a 
to whether a building could be constructed for 
this money He was informed of the desire to 
build from the practical and economical stand 
point. The teachers and principals of the 
entire system were consulted in planning the 
building. The building contract was let for 


‘Superintendent of Schools 


"Architect, Yakima, Wash. 





$40,650, the plumbing and heating for $8,966. 
Both contracts had the following clause: “75 


} 


per cent local labor should be used if avail- 
able.” 

The building has nine classrooms, a library, 
a clinic, and an office suite which includes a 
stock room and a teacher’s workroom 

The building has been constructed with the 
modern educational program in mind. The 
furniture is movable, and everything but the 
chairs was made in the manual-arts depart- 


ment of the high school. Much storage space 
is available, and poster board is ample in 
each room 

In the primary rooms a direct exit to the 
playgrounds is available. Later cement slabs 
20 ft. wide will be laid between these exits 
and the main playground. In each of the 
rooms a lavatory was installed with hot and 
cold water, and in the three primary rooms 
there are toilets. Every bookshelf and closet 
shelf in the building is adjustable. Provisions 
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The first-grade room is fitted with movable tables and desks. The work bench shown 
on the left has thirty-six compartments for holding pupils’ work. 
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The main entrance has been treated with glass brick and limestone. 





A typical primary room showing the exit, toilet, lavatory, wardrobe, and work space. 
The window area is 22 per cent of the floor area. 





Garfield Elementary School, Toppenish, Washington. Walter Rothe, 
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have been made for an intercommunication 
system and also a clock system. 

The classrooms of the Garfield Elementary 
School have light fixtures of the indirect type, 
thus insuring an illumination of the best 
quality —the quality of the light is as im. 
portant as the quantity — if not more so. The 
fixtures are of a design to accommodate the 
new incandescent inside frost lamp with the 
medium bipost base. One feature of the bipost 
lamp is its mechanical size, being about 50 per 
cent smaller than the conventional lamp of 
the same wattage. Because of the relatively 
small size of the bipost lamp. the fixtures 


The boiler room has walls and ceiling of 
reinforced concrete. The steel boiler is 
equipped with a bin feed stoker. 


which accommodate it can be correspond- 
ingly smaller. This reduction in size results 
in a beautiful fixture, lower in price and with- 
out any sacrifice in quality, and more in keep- 
ing with the architecture and size of the 
average schoolroom 

Four fixtures are used per room. In addi- 
tion to the wall switches there is a_ super- 
Visory control of the lights by means of 
photoelectric cells. Excepting the two used 





Irchitect, Yakima, Washington. 
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on the entrance switch, no fuses were used 
in the building. Wiring circuits are protected 
by multibreakers, the entrance wiring and 
switch were installed overly large to provide 
capacity to serve future additions to the 
school. All wiring is insulated in conduit. 

A considerable amount of time and thought 
was devoted to the design of the lighting ol 
the Garfield School — the desire being to pro- 
vide a modern school with modern tools. The 
plan here has been to secure equipment that 
will provide, within reasonable economies of 
installation and operation, an illumination ol 
good quality and intensity 

The foundation of the building is  rein- 
forced concrete. Floors also are of concrete. 
Around the entire building. inside the foun- 
dation is a continuous pipe trench which con- 
tains all plumbing and heating pipes. The 
trench is well ventilated through an open 
flagshaft as well as other vents 

Wall construction is the type known as 
brick veneer. Framing is of 2 by 6-in. stud- 
ding well braced with 1-in. sheathing applied 
diagonally across the studding. Roof con- 
struction is also wood framing with built-up 
roofing applied over wood sheathing. Inside 
partitions are all of wood with plaster applied 
over rock lath. Ceilings are stripped with 1-in 
strips over which is applied '%-in. sound- 
absorbing board. Ceilings are also insulated 
with 4-in of rock wool Finished floors 
throughout except toilets are of '-in 
asphalt tile laid over a perfectly smooth con 
crete base. Toilet floors are of cement and 
tile 

\ kitchen and basement storage room have 
been provided for the hot-lunch program 
which is carried on during the winter months 
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The combination library-utility room has adjoining it a kitchen and a sliding door 
over a serving counter. The room serves as a reading room, lunchroom, 
and a special activities room. 


Fifty per cent of the children are transported 
to and from school and carry lunches 

The boiler room is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, and a hot-water system has been 
installed. A  bin-feed stoker eliminates the 
usual work which a janitor must do in refill 
ing the stoker. The circulation of the heating 
system is arranged so that either side of the 


building can be heated separately, and the 
office suite can be heated independently 

The main corridors were narrowed from 
the usual 11 ft., 3 in. to 9 ft., 7 in. to give 
that space to the room. All doors in the main 
corridor are recessed 

The building is so constructed and planned 
that expansion will be no problem 


A High School on a Hill Side 





Senior High School, Oil City, Pennsylvania 





The Senior High School at Oil City is 
inque in that it has outside exits at ground 
level on four of its five floors. This condition 
resulted because the architect was forced to 
idapt the building to a very unusual school 
te. The Allegheny River divides Oil City 
into two parts of about equal size. The old 
high school, built in 1898, was located on a 
narrow bluff overlooking the river. The front 
ol this bluff is used for one of the main 
thoroughfares of the city, and the ground im- 
mediately back of the old school site rises 
rapidly to other narrow levels of the residen 
ial section of this part of town until it reaches 
the tableland fully a mile away from the river 
When the necessity of building a new high 
‘choo! became imperative in 1933, it was 
lecided to utilize the old site and add to it by 
lying the adjoining properties. This was done 


SI 


because there was no suitable level site except 
on the extreme outskirts of the city, and any 
other educ itionally and acceptable site having 
fven the minimum requirements of level 
ground was such valuable property that its 
purchase could not be considered 

The building completed in 1933 consisted 


nlendent { Schoo ‘) City Pa 


Vaughn R. DeLong’ 


entirely of facilities for academic work. The 
old high school was left standing and used 
for the central offices. music. art, and science 
classes. The new building contained 23 class 
rooms, a library. two gymnasiums, an audi 


torium seating 900, and the principal’s office 
With this arrangement, the emphasis in the 
high school was entirely upon academic and 
commercial work. No facilities were available 
for any industrial arts, trade school courses 





The Oil City, Pennsylvania, Senior High School occupies a narrow 
bluff overlooking the river. 








Left: welding is an important occupation in the community and is taught in the industria! arts shop. 
thorough training for important local industries. 


or domestic arts, and the laboratory condi- 
tions of the physical and biological sciences 
were entirely inadequate 

The renewal of the PWA assistance in 1938 
made it possible to consider the completion of 
the unit. The requested aid was granted and 
the project was started on October 15, 1938 
The old building was razed and the new addi- 
tion became an integral part of the 1933 
building through the extension of existing cor- 
ridors. The building was completed for the 
opening of school in 1939 and now exists as a 
complete modern building 

Only two major changes were necessary in 
the original part of the building. A book stor 
age room and a men’s rest room were con 
verted into a medical suite. This suite is 
located in one corner of the building where 
it is easily accessible to an outside entrance 
for pupils from other schools, and yet it is 
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not located on a hallway where the high school 
traffic is routed. A large and attractive wait- 
ing room greets the student as he enters. An 
examination room of ample size with toilet 
facilities, a dressing room, and a storage room 
adjoin the waiting room. The third room of 
the suite is equipped with two hospital beds 
for students who become ill at school. This 
room may later be used for dental work 
The other change was the conversion of t 
girls’ gymnasium into a study hall, equipped 
with tables and chairs for The 
girls’ locker room, located on two floor levels, 
then became the kitchen and 
for the cafeteria, and the study 
double duty by being used as the lunchroom 
at noon. This change made so that the 
study hall would be located near the library 
that better traffic conditions might 
as explained in the following paragraph 


he 


350 students 


serving 


hall 


room 


does 


was 
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exist 





The oil and gas shop provides vocational training of great importance in Oil City. 
Pipe fitting and threading and oil testing are carried on in the shop illustrated. 
(Picture by the Oil City Derrick. 


(Pictures by the Oil City 
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Right: the machine shop provides 
Derrick.) 


Until the new part was completed, it had been 
necessary to use the auditorium as a study 
hall. 

It might be assumed that hall traffic condi- 
tions would be bad because of the fact that 
the halls on the lower floors could not have 
outside exits and stairways at both ends. But 
this situation was solved by placing the library 
and the study hall on opposite sides of the 
corridor on the third floor. This causes the 
largest flow of traffic to originate at this cen- 
tral point. Traffic conditions were further 
aided by strategic scheduling of the regular 
and by placing the laboratories 
and shops in the wing apart from the main 
group of classrooms 

The location and treatment of the shops is 
another example of the 
utmost use was made of the 
The drawings show how the 
formed by the extension of the corridor of the 
existing building and the erection tour- 
story section paralleling the building but at a 
distance of 75 ft The ground floor 
of the new part was on the boiler-room level 
of the older part so this space of 8400 sq ft 


classrooms 
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ivailable site 
new 
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between the buildings was used for a one-story 
This made it possible 
to add the shops at very little cost, for only 
wall and the root needed in addi- 
tion to the walls necessary for the other part 
of the building 

The ground floor of the addition houses the 
auto-mechanics shop, machine shop, oil-and- 
gas shop. feeder mechanical-drawing 
room, industrial-arts shop, central supply 
room for the system, book-storage 


factory-type shop unit 


one were 


shop 
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room, boys’ toilet, and the office for the sup- 
ply clerk and attendance officer, in iddition 
to the necessary shop-storage rooms. This 


with industrial 
mastic-tile floors in the shops. except in the 
auto-mechanics shop where there is concrete 
The oil-and-gas shop is an innovation in voca- 


floor has tile walls throughout 


tional shops and was created to train boys for 
the varied types of work found in the near-by 
oil fields. Some of the activities carried on 
in it are gas and electric welding, pipe fitting 
forge work, and heat treating 

The first floor of the called 
because it is the first floor to be continuous 


in both the old and new part) houses 5 class- 


addition (so 


rooms, the art room, and the administrative 
offices and school-board room. The art room 
is equipped with special art tables, built-in 
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General View of the Senior High Schooi, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
The difficult problem in planning this building arose from the hilly character of the city and the 


majority of the Direct street 


pupils 


on ground level. HW 


lockers for partially completed work, easel 
bulletin and blackboards, a sink, a large work- 
room for special projects, and a supply room 
The domestic-arts unit, located on the second 
one of the most attractive spots in 
the building. In consists of a foods laboratory, 
clothing laboratory, and a model apartment 
The student tables in the foods laboratory are 
a complete unit with the sinks in- 
cluded. The tops of these tables are stainless 
steel, and the four stoves at the ends, which 
just come to the top of the tables, create a 
harmonious effect that gives added incentive 
to the students to keep the room spotless at 
ull times. The model kitchen adjoins the foods 
laboratory and leads to the dining room of 
the apartment. Its built-in cupboards with 
stainless steel work top, Its Casement windows 
over the enclosed sink, its gleaming white 
stove and electric refrigerator truly make it 
i model kitchen. The clothing laboratory has 
beautiful cutting and student tables of birch 


floor 1S 


made as 


ind built-in ironing boards, and its fitting 
ilcove is equipped with a stool and triple 
mirror. The tables in both the foods and 


laboratories are 
tached seats with backs 
Other rooms on the second floor are a music 


lothing equipped with at- 


room, general-science classroom physics 
iboratory and recitation room, and a chem- 
stry laboratory and recitation room. The 


music room is finished with acoustical plaster 


! 
walls and acoustical tiles in the ceiling. Even 
\ 

hough it houses regularly groups of a hun 
dred or more in band, orchestra, or chorus 


the acoustics is perfect. Both the physics and 
hemist ry rooms are equipped with laboratory 
stations for 36 and lecture chairs for a like 
number. This permits the instructor to have 
the most flexible use of his time between 
laboratory and recitation but makes a compact 
group for demonstration and recitation pur- 





entrances to 
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necessity 


three floors of the building are 


irchitect, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


poses. This arrangement is liked much better 
by the instructors than the one in which it is 
ittempted to combine a recitation and labora 
tory room without a lecture Both 
rooms are equipped with built-in cupboards, 
and a workroom is placed between them. The 
chemistry laboratory has a fume hood and a 
still for distilling water. The physics labora- 
tory has an electric distribution panel which 
permits the use of 2, 4, or 6 volts d.c. current 
and 110 or 20 volts a.c. current at each stu- 
dent station. This service is also available at 
the instructors’ desks in both the chemistry 


section 


seen in this picture. The entrance to the fourth floor, at the rear, is also 
(Picture by the Oil City Derrick.) 
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of placing the building on a site accessible to the 


and physics laboratories. An added feature of 
this unit is that no storage batteries are used 
to furnish the current so that maintenance 
will be kept at the minimum. A darkroom 
with running water and electric service ad- 
joins the physics laboratory. Compressed air 
with a pressure of 35 pounds is piped from 
the auto-mechanics shop to the instructors’ 
desks in both the laboratories 

The girls’ gymnasium, one classroom, and 
two biology laboratories are located on the 
third floor. The topography is a decided asset 
here for although this is the third floor, really 





The foods laboratory. 









Floor Plans, Senior High School, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
W. Holmes Crosby, Architect, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
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four floors above ground level at the front of 
the building there is an outside exit on the 
ground level at the rear. The study hall and 
library are also located on this floor in the 
older part of the building and thus have an 
outside exit at ground level. The biology 
laboratories are equipped with demonstration 
desks, student tables and sinks. A workroom 
and a supply room are placed between them. 
A small conservatory is placed across the cor- 
ridor from the biology laboratories. Its slate 
plant beds provide opportunity for projects 
and its location on the corridor makes its 
beauty available to all pupils using the hall. 
Its high casement windows and dormer type 
of construction make it an architectural fea- 
ture which breaks the straight lines of the 
outside of the building, and its placement 
over a continuous expanse of glass in the 
stairway below creates a very pleasing effect. 

One of the most useful general features is 
the public-address system installed in the en- 
tire building. It permits two-way communica- 
tion with any room and has full two-channel 
equipment. Microphone stations have been 
placed in the principal's othce, the auditorium, 
the board room, the music room, and the 
girls gymnasium so that programs mavy origi- 
nate at any of these points 

All rooms except the shops have been 
painted a light green with ivory ceilings 
The window casings have likewise been 
painted green. The result is a soft pleasing 
light. The ample blackboards and_ bulletin 
boards are trimmed with metal painted a 
warm brown. The built-in lockers. teachers’ 
cupboards and book storage cabinets are like- 
wise painted brown. Each room is equipped 
with an electric clock, and electric outlets are 
provided at the front and rear of each room. 
These service outlets make it possible for any 
teacher to use the silent or sound 16mm 
motion-picture projector or the lantern for 
slides or opaque objects, and the science 
classes can readily use the microprojector 

The halls have a light buff tile wainscoting 
surmounted by cinder block painted a light 
green. This gives a very nice effect, has splen- 
did acoustical advantages and requires little 
maintenance. All toilet rooms have glazed tile 
walls. The ceilings of all rooms and halls are 
cement with the exception of the few which 
are furred. Hall and classroom floors are 
linoleum; offices, apartment, laboratory and 
shop floors are mastic tile; toilet and_ stair- 


(Concluded on page 
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Problems Confronting Boards 
of Education in Colorado }. Fred Essig 


At no time since Colorado, the Centennial 
state, was admitted to the Union have boards 
of education faced more trying and perplex- 
ing problems. Each year brings a new crop of 
unsolved situations which clamor for solution. 
Many communities experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing the services of well- 
quaitied citizens for school-board membership 
because of the complicated nature of the 
duties to be performed. Any conscientious 
citizen who signifies his willingness to serve 
on a board of education soon discovers that 
he ought to be a combination lawyer, sanita- 
tion specialist, financial wizard, educational 
and personnel expert — and possess the judg- 
ment of a Solomon. 

Most of the problems confronting boards 
of education in Colorado have to do with 
revenue for operating purposes. However, 
there are many other problems equally per- 
plexing. 

Many of the problems raised in this paper 
may appear to be purely administrative. How- 
ever, the difficulties of all types of districts 
from the smallest rural school to the largest 
city school system will be discussed. In the 
smaller school, boards of education must 
assume many of the administrative details 
which would normally fall to the lot of the 
school administrator in the larger school. 
Small schools are much in the majority. It is 
for that reason that some of the topics are 
included in this discussion. 

Before attempting a discussion of financial 
problems it is necessary to give some of the 
background of the financial structure set up 
for the support of the public schools in 
Colorado. Most boards of education in 
Colorado are concerned only with two funds: 
namely, the General Fund and the Special 
Fund. Debt service levies are made by the 
county commissioners as directed by law. 
The levies for this fund are automatic and 
mandatory in order to protect the bond hold- 
ers. A few of the larger school districts have 
small pension levies and in some instances 
very small library levies. For all practical 
purposes boards of education have only the 
General Fund and Special Fund to consider. 

The General Fund is obtained from a levy, 
not to exceed five mills, placed upon all 
property in the county. It was intended that 
the five mill or less county levy would guar- 
antee a minimum of $75 per month toward 
the salary of every teacher. Provision was 
made that, in case the county general levy 
did not provide the necessary amount of 
money, the state superintendent of public 
instruction was to reimburse the fund in each 
county so that $75 per month per teacher 
would be available. In recent years the in- 
come from the county general fund plus the 
apportionments from the state superintend- 
ent’s office have been insufficient to pay the 
full $75 per month for each teacher. Public 
schools can use none of the money in the 
general fund for other than teacher salaries. 
The law further provides that, if the state 
superintendent has used all moneys in his 
hands and there is still insufficient cash to 
pay the above-named amount, the state audi- 
tor shall make up the difference, but no cash 


Superintendent of Schools, Grand Junction, Colo. 


has ever been provided by the state for this 
purpose. Obviously any local district deficit in 
this fund must be made up in the Special 
Fund, the only other fund available to boards 
of education. 


State Aid Needed 


Revenue for the Special Fund is obtained 
from a levy upon all property in the local 
school district. Payments may be made for 
practically any purpose for which money is 
needed, including teacher salaries. At the 
time the General Fund was established a 
minimum annual salary of $1,200 was named 
for all teachers holding an A.B. degree and 
a minimum $1,000 per year salary for all 
teachers with less than an A.B. degree. The 
difference between $75 per month for a maxi- 
mum of nine and one half months and the 
minimum salary was to come from the Spe- 
cial Fund. Many school districts in Colorado 
have been unable to pay teachers the guar- 
anteed minimum salary because of a variety 
of circumstances to be discussed later. 

There is in Colorado a great need for a 
thoroughgoing program of state aid for edu- 
cation. Since Colorado is a tourist and resort 
center there are great inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities. There is a heavy con- 
centration of wealth in a few centers. Many 
of the outlying rural areas are very poor, 
yet they have comparatively large groups of 
children to educate. Some first-class school 
districts now have approximately $1,500 of 
taxable wealth back of each child to be edu- 
cated. On the other hand, several large school 
systems have nearly $10,000 of taxable wealth 
back of each child to be educated. When the 
constitution of Colorado was written, it rec- 
ognized education as a state function by 
providing “for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a thorough and uniform system of 
free public schools throughout the state.” The 
state has never assumed the obligation placed 
upon it by the constitution. A step in the 
direction of state aid was taken in 1936 when 
a state income-tax enabling act was voted as 
an amendment to the constitution. 

The legislature of 1937 passed a state 
income-tax law allocating the avails of the 
tax to the schools to be used as a replacement 
tax in the General Fund. If enough money 
was realized to erase the general five-mill 
county levy, the remainder was to be used 
to replace a part or all of the Special Fund 
levy. Such a program, if it had been allowed 
to become fully operative, would have been 
a step in the direction of state aid. It would 
likely have eliminated the five-mill county 
levy, thus leaving any apportionments in the 
hands of the state superintendent to further 
aid in lowering the Special Fund levy. The 
legislature of 1940 in casting about for funds 
to pay off a state deficit saw fit to divert 65 
per cent of the income-tax proceeds from 
the schools to the general fund of the state. 
Many schools were seriously handicapped be- 
cause the county general fund in most coun- 
ties seldom paid more than $65 per month per 
teacher, and in many counties it paid much 
less. If the income tax had remained for the 
schools, the full $75 per month for each 
teacher would likely have been received by 
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local schools. If boards of education are to 
provide any sort of relief for the property 
owners of local communities, the fuil pro- 
ceeds of the income tax must be returned to 
the schools as an equalizing and replacement 
feature. 


Junior Colleges Complicate Problem 


A further complicating feature came. into 
the administration of the General Fund with 
the passage of an act in 1937 permitting the 
organization of junior colleges on a county- 
wide basis where county valuations were sutti- 
cient. Such institutions participate in the 
General Fund of the local county and state 
apportionments on the same basis as the 
public schools. The difference is that, while 
public schools receive $75 or less per month 
tor each teacher of 35 pupils or major: por- 
tion, the jumor colleges benefit at the rate 
of one teacher for each seven students 
enrolied during the preceding year. The junior 
colleges are under no obligation actually to 
empioy as many teachers as the number repre- 
sented by the money they receive. Further- 
more, the public schools may use the receipts 
of the General Fund only for the payment of 
teacher salaries. The junior colleges are not 
bound by the same limitation. Ot course, the 
junior colleges do need the support they now 
receive, but some adjustment needs to be 
made to the General Fund. Some equalizing 
or compensating feature should be added 
through direct grants to the general school 
fund or some such scheme. 

The problem of school financing could be 
considerably eased through a system of 
federal aid to education. ‘The trend toward 
federal aid seems to be increasing. While 
such aid is desirable, boards of education 
should carefully guard against federal en- 
croachment upon education. Direct aid to 
education may be _ necessary, but local 
autonomy is still very worth while. Boards 
of education should be ever watchful of 
federal aid to the end that aid does not bring 
federal dictation. 

Many school districts because of their pre- 
carious financial condition find banks and 
other institutions unwilling to cash their war- 
rants at face value. Teachers in particular 
suffer from the situation because teacher 
salaries constitute 75 per cent of the expendi- 
tures in most schools. When warrants are 
registered, they draw 6 per cent interest and 
there is little excuse for discounting them. 
It should be relatively simple to make the 
discounting of warrants an impossibility. Cer- 
tainly they are not being discounted for lack 
of security. Boards of education have a defi- 
nite obligation to their teachers to lead a 
crusade for the correction of this evil. 

Unfortunately the Colorado law permits 
county treasurers to charge school districts 1 
per cent, as a fee to the office, for the collec- 
tion of all money collected in the Special 
Fund. The county treasurer’s office is ade- 
quately provided for through the collection 
of other fees. The office is also supported 
out of the county funds. If boards of educa- 
tion had adequate funds with which to operate 
the schools, there would be much greater 
justification for the collection fee. The fee for 
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collecting school revenue should be elimi- 
nated. One per cent seems a small fee, but 
when it is added to noncollections and other 
losses the total becomes a sizable sum. 


Supplies Purchases 


Most boards of education are able to buy 
supplies in such smail quantities that ail 
advantage of quantity buying is lost. There is 
serious need for a centralized buying agency. 
Such an agency would permit buying on a 
bid basis thus affecting considerable saving 
to the schools who made up the pool. Such 
a unit can very conceivably be in the office 
of the county superintendent of schools. An 
advantage, aside from economy, would be a 
tendency toward standardization of school 
supplies. Such a standardization might result 
in turther economies; at any rate thousands 
of dollars annually could be saved by a 
properly operated system of centralized buy- 
ing. 

There is little justification for the fact 
that boards of education are unable to pur- 
chase standard supplies such as auto parts, 
tires, oil, grease, and other bus and truck 
accessories under state contracts through the 
office of the state purchasing agent. In 
Colorado, a considerable saving, especially 
in the operation of school buses, could be 
brought about under such a system. Several 
states already permit such purchases through 
the purchasing agent's office. 

Schools which operate transportation §sys- 
tems could materially reduce such costs if 
school buses were exempt from the gasoline 
taxes and motor-vehicile-license fees. After 
all, taxes on gasoline and motor licenses 
constitute a tax on taxes. It seems a bit in- 
consistent to use revenues realized from taxes 
to pay other taxes. 

Recent information tends to support the 
contention that fire-insurance rates on school 
property are too high. A short time ago fire 
underwriters announced a 25 per cent re- 
duction in fire-insurance rates on_ school 
property in Colorado. Considerable further 
reductions could safely be made. Figures 
compiled by the Colorado Association of 


School District Boards show that for the 
last seven years insurance companies suf- 
fered an average annual fire loss of 21.1 


per cent on educational property with a high 
of 37 per cent in any one year and a low of 
slightly more than 10 per cent. The loss ratio 
on all property in the state averaged 32 per 
cent. Schools pay more than four times as 
much as they should for fire insurance if the 
average for the seven years noted above is 
typical of the anticipated experience of edu- 
cational institutions. Fire insurance cost edu- 
cational institutions $473 for each $100 loss 
during the period to which reference has been 
made. All property in Colorado paid during 
the same period $311 for each $100 of loss by 
fire. It is evident that further reductions in 
fire-insurance rates could safely be made to 
educational institutions and thus reduce the 
cost of education to the taxpayer. 


Better Property Assessments 

A thorough reappraisal of all property in 
Colorado accompanied by an equitable ad- 
justment of the tax burden is estimated to 
yield a considerable increase in the income 
from the tax on real and personal property. 
Boards of education can become a potent 
force in such a movement. There is consider- 
able variation in arriving at what constitutes 
the just and equalized valuation of property 
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for taxing purposes. Scarcely anyone would 
sell desirable property for the valuation put 
upon it by the assessor. 

At the present time, boards of education in 
school districts not maintaining high schools 
may or may not pay the tuition of pupils 
who attend high school where tuition is 
charged. A bill was submitted to the 1940 
legislature which would have made of all 
school districts in the counties not supporting 
high schools a single district upon which a 
uniform tax would have been levied for the 
purpose of paying tuition for pupils attending 
high schools where tuition is charged. The 
bill was not passed, but it did serve to call 
attention to a serious problem. Especially 
serious is the problem in sparsely settled areas 
of the state. Since Colorado is so highly 
rural the difficulty is rather general over the 
state. Some provision should be made so that 
pupils in rural areas may have an opportunity 
in greater numbers to take advantage of high 
school facilities. 

Needless to say, another problem facing 
the boards of education of Colorado is the 
problem of consolidation. The state is divided 
into 2056 districts. This means there are 
more than two thousand separate and _ inde- 
pendent educational units. True, many of the 
units are very small and very expensive be- 
cause of their size. There is little unity and 
virtually no standardization relative to salar- 
ies, teachers, or equipment. One of the most 
pressing problems facing boards of education 
in Colorado is the elimination of many of 
these small districts through consolidation 
and the union of weak districts. Legislatures 
should devote considerable effort on legisla- 
tion which would promote consolidation of 
school districts. Larger units would result in 
tremendous savings as well as greatly in- 
creased school efficiency. Such a program 
would result in the elimination of many small 
boards of education which would be welcome. 

The Colorado law makes the county treas- 
urer the custodian of all funds realized from 
tax levies. Most boards of education go 
blithely along writing warrants on their re- 
spective funds with little or no supervision 
until they have exhausted their purchasing 
power. Since the county treasurer acts as 
banker for school districts, he should be re- 
quired to give adequate supervision so that 
boards do not write warrants without regard 
to the cash on hand. Monthly reports showing 
warrants paid, cash balances, and budget 
balances would greatly facilitate the work of 
boards of education as well as discourage the 
writing of registered warrants. Many school 
districts drift into careless habits for want of 
careful direction at the hands of the treasurer 
and county superintendent of schools. 


Building Fund vs. Bonds 


At the present time no board of education 
can accumulate a cash balance in the debt 
service fund for building purposes. Such a 
condition tends to discourage boards from 
looking ahead to anticipate housing needs. It 
means that few school districts can finance a 
large project without a bond issue. Most dis- 
tricts could save a small amount each year to 
be used for building purposes, or if they were 
allowed to do so. This would save much 
interest on bonds for building purposes. All 
of the advantage in the debt service fund is 
at present with the investor and not with the 
school district. Most boards of education 
know very little about their balance in the 
debt service fund. Greater interest and knowl- 
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edge on the part of boards of education would 
soon bring about needed reform, which can 
come only through sensible legislation. 

There is need for a thoroughgoing, ade. 
quate, and uniform financial accounting 
system for the state. Boards of education may 
use any system of bookkeeping they desire, 
In view of this, financial facts given by school 
boards are often of little value for compara- 
tive purposes. Ii a uniform accounting system 
were to be used, much closer supervision 
would be possible and a long-range state-wide 
program of education could be inaugurated. 
Such a program would materially improve the 
school accounting service all over the state as 
well as make possible clear and easy com- 
parison of school costs. 

School construction is often haphazard and 
ill advised because boards of education do not 
have the time or knowledge to devote to 
building construction. Some agency should be 
provided to which boards of education could 
go without cost to them. Such service would 
include procedures for floating a bond issue, 
methods of surveying building needs and pro- 
vide means for judging adequacy of plans for 
the new building. There is existent in every 
state many buildings which are monuments 
to stupid and shortsighted educational plan- 
ning. Such a service should probably be cen- 
tered in the office of the state superintendent 
of schools. At the present time there is no 
independent architectural school planning 
service open to boards of education. 


Teacher Tenure and Retirement 

Teachers of Colorado have long agitated 
for an adequate retirement program. Per- 
missive legislation was passed in 1921 which 
made it possible for boards of education to 
make an additional mill levy to pay teachers 
at retirement an amount not to exceed $50 
per month. However, the provisions of the 
act apply only to first-class school districts 
and extend to a relatively small number of 
the larger school systems. In addition, there 
is no assurance that once the system is estab- 
lished its permanence will be unmolested. The 
present system is not a retirement system at 
all but a pension system. Boards of education 
should give serious thought and consideration 
to the establishment of a state-wide and 
adequate retirement plan for teachers. Dis- 
cussion of retirement leads directly to the 
next point, that of tenure. 

Three school districts in Colorado were 
given teacher tenure through another law 
passed in 1921. The provisions of this law 
applied only to school systems in communities 
of 20,000 or more inhabitants. There is little 
justification for such discrimination, but it is 
the law and at present there is little that 
can be done about it. Of course, teachers are 
unwilling to crusade against the measure for 
its repeal may remove any security now 
afforded their group. They only ask for simi- 
lar treatment for the entire group. Serious 
study should be given the problem of teacher 
tenure to the end that an equitable and fair 
system may be established on a state-wide 
basis. 

There is no uniform minimum program of 
health in the schools of Colorado. If health is 
the first duty of the school, then provisions 
should be made to assure such results. There 
is still less emphasis upon an adequate pro- 
gram of health instruction and the inculcation 
of thorough and basic health habits. There is 
little or no relation of the athletic and recrea- 
tional program to health. Much needs to be 
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done in this field. Boards of education need 
to be made conscious of the problem. Every 
school can at least build up a fine health 
library at small cost. 

Many schools stand in great need of ade- 
quate library facilities not only in the field 
of health but in all areas. There is a definite 
need to secure greater consideration on the 
part of school boards for increased library 
equipment. Perhaps greater use of the mill 
levy allowed under the law wou'd be of value. 
A state-wide library service of wide applica- 
tion would be a boon to schools. At any rate, 
a vast majority of schools have libraries that 
are woefully inadequate. 

Another problem which clamors for solu- 
tion is how to provide adequate vocational 
education in the small high school. Many of 
the small high schools are forced to offer only 
a college-preparatory course because one or 
two graduates go to college and others, while 
they may never attend college, want to be 
prepared for college. One of the easiest ways 
in which a broad vocational program could be 
achieved would be through consolidation of 
smaller districts. At the present time not more 
than 30 per cent of the graduates of the high 
schools attend college. The remainder make 
their living without further formal training. 
Boards of education should furnish the type 
of vocational education for young people who 
do not go to college which will definitely 
enrich their lives. 

One of the most pressing problems facing 
every school-board member is that of securing 
adequate and reliable information on the 
problems mentioned. This is possible by 
setting up a central bureau of information. 
Such a bureau is provided in one third of 
the states through an organization of school- 
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board members. Their organization sponsors 
state-wide and regional conventions for the 
discussion of their common problems. About 
a year ago an effort was made to set up a 
similar program for the boards of education 
in Colorado. Most of the credit for the 
organization goes to Dr. Don Sowers of the 
University of Colorado. A_ statistical and 
research bureau is maintained at the univer- 
sity so that boards may have an unbiased 
source of reliable information. So far boards 
of education have not affiliated themselves as 
widely with the organization as should have 
been done. Every alert and forward-looking 
board of education is earnestly seeking every 
bit of assistance it can find. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a great deal of assistance at 
small cost. Each board should ho!d a mem- 
bership in the Colorado Association of School 
District Boards. Already a sizable reduction 
in fire-insurance rates has been effected 
largely through the efforts of this organization. 
There is much that needs to be done. The 
organization is only in its infancy. 

After consideration of the problems men- 
tioned, and this does not exhaust the list, it 
is easy to see why citizens are reluctant to 
offer their services for school-board member- 
ship. Many of the problems noted require a 
long program of education which is hardly 
possible under the short terms served on 
most school boards. No board member re- 
ceives any compensation for his services so 
that most board members do not feel called 
upon to crusade for widespread reforms. In 
the interest of better schools for the children 
of Colorado, someone must become a crusader. 
Such a condition can be effected through 
school-board organizations of a permanent 
nature. 


How Shall We Reduce Pupil “Failures?” 


H. Reid Hunter’ 


For many years the four white senior high 
schools of Atlanta have maintained a policy 
of demanding high standards of scholarship, 
with a resulting fairly high percentage of pupil 
subject “failures.” As a consequence of this 
policy there has been considerable perturba- 
tion on the part of those who view with alarm 
the effects of pupil failure. The percentage 
of subject failures has been ranging approxi- 
mately from 10 to 20 per cent for a given 
school with the model figure toward the upper 
end of this range. 

In September, 1938, the board of education 
instructed the administrative staff to analyze 
the reasons advanced for the high failure rate 
in the high schools, the range being from 
14.7 per cent for foreign language to 17.6 
per cent for English. The results of this study 
were published in May. 1938, in a mimeo- 
graphed brochure of 36 pages. The reasons 
assigned by teachers for each individual pupil 
failure in each subject were organized into 
eight groups. These categories, together with 
the percentage of failures assigned to each, 
are as follows: (1) lack of effort. 44.7 per 
cent: (2) poor attendance. 19.1 per cent: 
(3) lack of ability, 15.2 per cent: (4) poor 
foundation, 7.9 per cent: (5) erratic personal 
habits, 6.3 per cent; (6) illness or physical 
defects, 3.3 per cent; (7) outside interests. 
2.2 per cent; (8) miscellaneous causes, 1.3 
ner cent. The reasons assigned for any one 

1Superintendent in Charge of High Schools, Atlanta. Ga. 


“Director of Research and Special Services, Atlanta pub- 
lic schools. 


and E. R. Enlow’ 


pupil failure were often classified under several 
of the above headings. 

During the school year 1939-40, the high 
school principals, the supervisors and directors, 
and some of the teachers were invited to sub- 
mit lists of measures which in their estima- 
tion might possibly serve to stimulate better 
work by pupils in the senior high school and 
thus reduce the high percentage of failures. 
These lists were combined into one master 
check list of 32 statements, duplications being 
omitted. Then a copy of the check list was 
sent to each high school teacher, with the 
following instructions: 

1. Place the numeral (1) before those items 
which you consider to be of greatest impor- 
tance (for the purpose indicated above). 

2. Place the numeral (2) before the items 
which are of some importance. 

3. Place the numeral (3) before those 
items which would be of little or no impor- 
tance. 

It may be mentioned here that in their 
comments some teachers indicated their be- 
lief that some of the measures which they 
ranked 3 not only would be of no importance 
in reducing failures but would actually be 
detrimental to the educational program if 
put into effect. Other comments suggested 
that some items were not feasible, some 
were already in effect to the maximum de- 
gree, and others were more or less irrelevant. 

For each school the numerical values as- 
signed to each item on the check list were 
added. and the entire list of items was ranked 
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in inverse proportion to the sum of these 
values. Then the sum of the ranks for the 
four faculties was obtained for each item and 
a composite ranking was found from the rank 
of the sums. The items, in abbreviated form, 
are given below in the order of this consensus 
ranking. The list of statements is by no 
means exhaustive; in fact, quite a number of 
other suggested measures were added by vari- 
ous teachers. Furthermore, probably quite 
a few of the statements are purely loca) in 
their application. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that the list will be suggestive to other ad- 
ministrators and teachers in trying to meet 
a similar problem in a constructive manner. 


Check List 
Of Measures to Stimulate Better Work and 
Thus Reduce Pupil “Failures” in the High School, 
Ranked in Order of Relative Importance by 150 
Teachers. 


1. Encourage 
ance. 

2. Inculcate a higher sense of responsibil- 
ity. 

3. Form better study habits at every level. 

4. Develop self-confidence in ability to 
achieve. 

5. Secure better motivation. 


and require better attend- 


6. Eliminate useless classroom interrup- 
tions. 

7. Build more sympathetic pupil-teacher 
rapport. 


8. Teach “how to study.” 

9. Require satisfactory scholarship of those 
pupils who represent the school in athletic or 
other activities. 

10. Require work missed on account of 
absences to be made up. 

11. Provide more guidance in pupil selec- 
tion of courses. 

12. Reduce the load of failing pupils. 

13. Provide greater opportunity for failing 
pupils to “recite.” 

14. Obtain personal conference with parents 
for every “chronic case.” 

15. Base promotion upon ability 
sequent courses. 

16. Require “hopelessly failing” pupil to 
drop course. 

17. Eliminate 
failure” pupils. 

18. Conduct departmental meetings for im- 
proving learning. 

19. Adapt courses to individual differences. 

20. Formulate intradepartmental tests to 
check standards. 

21. Restore the policy of providing perma- 
nent department heads. 

22. Offer subjects on lower 
level for noncollege pupils. 

23. Adopt hour periods in order to provide 
supervised study. 

24. Broaden the curriculum, offering more 
nonacademic electives. 

25. Notify parents weekly as long as pupil 
is failing. 

26. Require failing pupil to meet 
afternoon with teacher. 

27. Schedule pupils two or more periods 
with same teacher. 

28. Provide more classroom supervision by 
the principal. 

29. Require failing pupils to report to 
after-school study hall. 

30. Do not try to reduce 
standards demand them. 

31. Provide junior high teaching experience 
for senior high teachers. 

32. Select summer school teachers accord- 
ing to percentage failed. (No extra compensa- 
tion is given for summer teaching.) 


to do 


after two semesters “total 


achievement 


every 


failures, since 
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The Extracurricular Activities 
Program at Work Donald w. Dunnan’ 


It is necessary that a school administrator 
have quite definite ideas concerning the ulti- 
mate objectives of the extracurricular activi- 
ties, if the program is to be a co-ordinated, 
worth-while function of the school. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur has well said that “the schools 
today typify the orderly effort to train and 
develop youth for the achievement and satis- 
factions in life; to secure opportunity for 
each person to go as far as his nature, mental 
equipment, physical vigor, and disciplined 
character make possible.”* Dr. Wilbur’s state- 
ment is one which might not be wholly ac- 
ceptable to all who are acquainted with our 
public schools, but as a broad general objec- 
tive no one will deny that it has definite merit. 
That the formal classroom will probably fail 
to reach all of these desirable ends is unques- 
tionably true. The extracurricular activities 
program should begin where the formal class- 
room ends. 

O. T. Corson has said, “In a well-taught 
school, not only do the freedom and joy which 
are characteristic of the spirit of play domi- 
nate the work of the pupils in the preparation 
and recital of their daily lessons, but there 
are also manifest the same determined 
earnestness to excel in the work of the school 
as is shown in the games of the playground, 
and the same willingness to win success by 
putting forth the necessary effort to insure 
a 

If such a truly ideal situation is to exist, 
pupils must have the opportunity to experi- 
ence success in playground and related activi- 
ties through participation. 

Many educators feel that the truly worth- 
while activities program is conducted entirely 
on an intramural basis. Quite lengthy argu- 
ments for interscholastic as well as intra- 
mural programs might be given. Addison and 
Steele had Sir Roger De Coverly say in re- 
gard to matters controversial, “There is much 
to be said on both sides.” In regard to the 
activities program one would do well to re- 
member Sir Roger until such a time as the 
more diversified points of view come closer 
to agreement. Surely in establishing a pro- 
gram, particularly in regard to the athletic 
side, an administrator should follow the advice 
of Rogers and Lawton, who say, “The phvsi- 
cal powers of opposing sports teams should be 
equalized. not merely to develop social habits 
and attitudes but also to protect the physical 
and mental health of players.” 

If a school is so situated that interscholastic 
competition cannot be conducted on the basis 
outlined by these authorities, the program 
in athletics should be conducted on an intra- 
mural basis. Probably few schools will find 
that it is impossible to arrange contests with 
others where competition may be more or 
less equalized. 

At a faculty meeting a uniform point of view 
in regard to objectives should be reached. 
This may require some skillful leadership on 
the part of the responsible head of the activi- 
ties program. If such philosophy is not crys- 
tallized, undesirable objectives are bound to 
creep in. 

I know of a school where the responsible 


1Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Mass. 
Child Health Conference, Washington, 1940. 


head failed to state his objective. The result 
was most disastrous. The athletic schedule 
was inflated to the point where trouble was 
inevitable. Conducted entirely on the basis of 
winning games and of making money, with 
impressionable pupils feeling that these were 
truly goals worth striving for, the result was 
a top-heavy program that called for develop- 
ing bigger and better teams with such minor 
matters as scholastic and chronological eli- 
gibilty of the athletes competing, completely 
ignored. Eventually five teachers who might 
have been wholly successful, had their activi- 
ties been directed in proper channels, found 
themselves out of jobs. The morale of the 
school’s pupils and the prestige of its edu- 
cational work suffered tremendously. It took 
three years to counteract the effect of a 
program that had gone wrong. 

On what basis should extracurricular activi- 
ties be organized? First, the program should 
be arranged so that every pupil in the school 
has an opportunity to participate in athletic 
and social enterprises in which he may be 
successful. Second, emphasis should not be 
placed on winning to the exclusion of patterns 
of sportsmanship and conduct that will meet 
with universal social approval. Third, financial 
success of the enterprises undertaken should 
be considered, but not overemphasized. 
Fourth, the program should be so organized 
and developed that each pupil grows in those 
social, mental, and physical attributes that he 
will face with confidence. but not with conceit, 
the world that waits for him on leaving school. 

To obtain the objectives stated above the 
teacher in charge of an activity must by the 
most subtle control see that every pupil is 
given some responsibility in regard to the 
activity which she directs. I say “subtle” as 
it is most essential that pupils feel that the 
program is one of their responsibility and 
not the teacher’s. Each pupil must be im- 
pressed with the necessity of making a worth- 
while contribution if the project undertaken 
is to succeed. The teacher’s attitude should 
be one of cooperative but intangible leader- 
ship. The teacher who is properly directing 
an activity should never hear the words, “Miss 
So-and-So wants us to do this.” 

How can such an attitude on the part of 
the pupils be developed? Largely by sugges- 
tion to the members of the group as individ- 
uals. A successful coach I know alwavs singled 
out two or three of the leaders of the group 
and told them individually, “You know the 
rest of the fellows look to you to do a 
bang-up job in this game. You should en- 
courage John and Charlie to work harder, 
and at the same time set them a good ex- 
ample.” Such psychology is just as effective 
in a dramatic production or in developing 
a school paper. 

D. A. Thom has said of today’s progressive 
high schools: “The more enterprising of these 
schools bring their students in contact with 
the best in music and in art; museums of 
various types are visited and used to supple- 
ment their studies in natural history and the 
sciences. Opportunities are available for 
bringing the students in contact with im- 


portant personages of the day through attend- 
ance at public lectures, and in a general way 
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the richness of the adolescent’s environment 
can frequently be maintained or increased by 
the use of the day school.” 

Schools are enterprising only when the 
teachers in the school are enterprising. Teach- 
ers are most enterprising when they have 
enthusiastic, informed administrators  en- 
couraging their efforts. 

It is very questionable whether pupils 
should be forced to participate in activities. 
If the spontaneous enthusiasm for the activity 
is not present, probably no very worth-while 
results can be expected. 

An assembly program might well be devoted 
to the outlining of the functions of each ac- 
tivity. If each group that is to be established 
has an interested faculty sponsor who will 
tell the pupils what the activities are about, 
many who are not acquainted with the activi- 
ties may be motivated to join. 





THE HOT LUNCH PROGRAM AT 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


Bernard L. Davis’ 


In the public schools of Hillsdale. it is 
the purpose of the school board to offer an 
opportunity to each child to enjoy a warm 
lunch at noon if he so desires. In providing a 
lunch program, the school board has in mind 
the development of the whole child. Under- 
nourished children, it is found. often come 
from homes where there is considerable nerv- 
ous strain. The school of todav is able to 
provide an environment where the child can 
enioy a lunch under natural and orderly con- 
ditions, without the usual hurry that exists 
in most homes at noontime. 

In an effort to promote good citizenshin. it 
was decided to adopt a plan through which 
each pupil who desires may work for his 
lunch, or earn a credit which may be used in 
payment for his lunch. The plan also makes 
it possible for pupils to sell produce which 
they bring in from the farms, at the regular 
market price, which is used in pavment for 
lunches. Through this coonerative effort of 
the group it has been possible to offer at the 
small price of 10 cents a geod meal which 
any child will be glad to accent. Teachers are 
given tickets. good for their face value in the 
lunchroom, and thev are responsible for get- 
ting these tickets into the hands of needy 
children. How the ticket was obtained is 
known only to the pupil and the teacher. 

Funds for the lunch program are provided 
in a number of different wavs. Sometimes 
special donations are received from interested 
groups and individuals in the community. 
Again. donations are received from the Kel- 
logg Foundation and the county health de- 
partment. Special donations from the surp'us 
commodities and other products sent in by 
interested groups also help in maintaining the 
program. 

The lunchroom workers are also obtained 
from various sources. The board provides a 
supervisor for each school building, who 
works under the direction of the principal and 
with the assistance of the director of the 
home-economics department. The WPA pro- 
vides assistance in each of the elementary 
schools and the NYA provides further help 
in the high school. A good deal of student 
help is used, as well as special assistance 
rendered by the teachers wherever it is 
needed. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Economy, I rue and False, in 
School Buildings—t Warren S. Holmes 


Is low cost construction designed to be 
wrecked and rebuilt by succeeding generations 
economical? 

The vicissitudes of fortune experienced by 
two cities of Michigan (designated as City A 
and City B), in erecting new school buildings, 
were discussed at length in a previous article. 
It is interesting to note that while their costs 
and ideas varied greatly, there was little dif- 
ference in the type of construction used. Both 
cities used fire-resistive construction with 
finish materials inside and outside having per- 
manency and durability to last a century or 
more. The question naturally arises as to 
whether or not this was advisable. 

Would it not be better economy to con- 
struct these buildings so low in cost as to 
justify wrecking and rebuilding by succeed- 
ing generations? This policy is sometimes ad- 
vanced as a remedy for the terrific deprecia- 
tion by obsolescence because of unforeseen 
changes in requirements or from poor plan- 
ning resulting from poor adaptation. 

The answer is positively “No,” for the 
idea boiled down has no practical value. It is 
just so much wishful thinking for all cold 
climates and for all locations where ground 
values dictate building more than one story 
high. 

First of all, the structural parts of these 
buildings are largely dictated by ordinances 
and building codes, and where these are not 
encountered, similar standards have been set 
up by PWA as a prerequisite to its grants. 
These govern the thickness of walls, founda- 
tions, floor and stair and roof construction, 
and other strategic structural parts. 

Secondly, the rigors of freezing climates 
control the quality of outside walls, roofs, 
and heating plants used. 

Thirdly, the demands for good maintenance 
dictate the use of hardwoods for interior trim, 
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of a good grade of hardware, plumbing fix- 
tures, finish floors, plaster, painting, etc. 


The Big Cost Items 


These necessary structural features of school 
buildings, together with finish materials of 
the grade required for economical mainte- 
nance, comprise 90 to 95 per cent of the total 
construction costs. The difference in original 
costs between the least expensive materials 
that will satisfactorily meet requirements and 
similar materials that have aesthetic values 
is an almost negligible percentage of the total 
costs. It is interesting to calculate this cost 
for cities where school building costs range 
from $8,000 to $10,000 per classroom. For 
example: 

The average extra cost of: 


Pattern over plain linoleum flooring per 


ree eee eee eee Tre rere $ 35 
Four specially designed wall cabinets per 
errr rrr eter ere 150 


Hardwood trim over hard pine per class- 
PCT ECT eT eT TT eTeP ECT C CLT ee Tee 35 


Attractive COlOT SCROTME. .... 2... ccccccces 
Se SEE id cudaasxeeo aus au eRKe% 30 





$250 
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This total represents roughly 2™% to 3 per 
cent of the total cost. To this should probably 
be added another $100 as the difference be- 
tween low priced and best grades of seating, 
desirable framed pictures, etc., making a total 
extra cost of 3 to 4 per cent. 

If it be argued that such items as acoustical 
wall and ceiling treatments and sanitary 
wainscoting be classed in this category, these 
percentages are somewhat more than doubled 
at the outset, but reductions in maintenance 
costs and higher operating efficiencies offset a 
part or all of such items. Under no circum- 
stances cou'd the costs in these buildings have 
been reduced more than 10 per cent by 
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changes and omissions in materials without 
infraction of building codes designed to 
eliminate hazards. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that City B effected economies in excess 
of 25 per cent over City A without resorting 
to any cuts in materials. 

To turn back and employ the type of con- 
struction prevalent forty years ago where 
walls were constructed of masonry and floors 
and partitions of wood joists and wood studs 
offers no solution; first, because building 
ordinances no longer permit such construc- 
tion in many places; and second, because wood 
has become so expensive that it would not 
save any substantial amount; third, because 
public sentiment would not stand for such 
construction. 


Can Light Factory Types Be Used? 


Sometimes a light factory type of construc- 
tion is urged as the solution. Not long ago 
the writer inadvertently got into a real argu- 
ment with a New England building committee 
who were thoroughly convinced that an Austin 
factory addition was the solution to its high 
school expansion program. One of the com- 
mittee was then engaged in replacing his old 
factory building with the new Austin units 
and the change was so wonderful as to be 
almost convincing. In fact, these new type 
buildings were actually converting his factory 
from operating at a loss to operating at a 
profit. 

The true answer was soon forthcoming in a 
trial building situation rather than in argu- 
mentative statements. Plans were prepared 
for a new trade school in an adiacent city in 
the same state. It was assumed at the outset 
that the factory-type building would be best 
suited to trade-school activities as, indeed, it 
proved to be. But there were many “flies in 
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The Consolidated School at New Buffalo, Michigan, is a community center for both children and adult population. Design, construction, 
and equipment have been studied for simplicity, the widest possible utility, and ultimate economy. 
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Even a dental clinic may be made at:ractive in a well designed school building. Splendid lighting without the distraction of an outdoor view 


this ointment.”” New England has a long tra- 
dition for trade schools and the school officials 
were set to correct some of the glaring de- 
ficiencies in existing buildings. The prelimi- 
nary plans proposed elimination of corridors 
above the first floor to save floor space. This 
is often done in trade schools; pupils circu- 
late through the different departments, such 
as shops, drafting rooms, etc., for exchange 
of classes, but this is only practical where 
the numbers of pupils are small. In this build- 
ing this idea was ruled out at the beginning 
as being impractical; moreover, the fire mar- 
shal was insisting on more stair exits because 
some stairs would be locked off at times by 
this arrangement. The city produced a new 
ordinance requiring all structural steel to be 
fireproofed with concrete or masonry because 
of school occupancy. This had not been re- 
quired in previous years. The result was the 
use of reinforced concrete skeleton construc- 
tion — wonderful construction, to be sure. In 
fact, it would meet requirements in the fire 
limits of the city of New York, but it is not 
exactly cheap; not even as low in cost as the 
typical wall-bearing school construction. 


Requirements Had to Be Met 


The trade schools of New England are 
operated by the states which provide the in- 
struction and equipment. The State Trade 
School authorities insisted that trade-school 
instruction had been proven to be essentially 
not different from other school instruction on 
the high-school level and, therefore, this build- 
ing should provide like advantages. This was 
interpreted to mean physical-training facili- 
ties, acoustical treatments, mechanical venti- 
lation, temperature control, a locker system, 
and last, but not least, a reasonable measure 
of aesthetic values in the building. Justifica- 
tion for this was found in the fact that good 
design is an important function of all trade 
work, even machine design, and certainly in- 
dispensable in the girl trades, such as foods, 
clothing, professional assistants, etc. The 
elimination of the transfer of noises from one 


are possible through glass brick. 


department to another and the absorption of 
noise in those departments where it inter- 
fered with conversation between instructor 
and student was deemed not only necessary, 
but money well invested. 

One of the fundamental requirements set 
forth for this building was flexibility, pro- 
vision for change. The requirements for trade 
work change from year to year, and espe- 
cially, the teaching angle. Some new trades 
were to be taught in this building for the first 
time and others added later. 

This dictated a unit-type building so de- 
signed and constructed that the partitions be- 
tween rooms could be changed at will to 
accommodate changing demands as between 
the different trades. The state department in- 
sisted that the building be so designed as to 
permit these changes in room arrangements 
without unbalancing or disturbing the heating 
and ventilating or having to move pipes or 
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conduits. The sum total of these require- 
ments seemed almost unreasonable when 
plans were being prepared, and added con- 
siderably to the cost of the building. As a 
matter of fact, it brought these costs up even 
higher than the cost of standard school con- 
construction notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of rooms were reduced in the trade 
school by reason of the large individual floor 
areas in most departments. It meant the 
difference, however, between efficient instruc- 
tion and inefficient instruction. Experience 
had proved that neither teacher nor pupil is 
able to devote his energies to the task at hand 
when their voices are all but drowned in the 
din of hammers and machines, or when inter- 
fered with by noise in the adjoining rooms. 


A Concrete Answer 
In view of recent economic developments, 
this building stands today as one of the most 
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The entrance and corridor of the Consolidated School at New Buffalo, Michigan, 
illustrates the possibilities of making this section.of a schoolhouse contribute to the educational 
atmosphere of a building. Harmoniously colored dadoes and floors and carefully designed lighting 

fixtures harmonize with the brightly painted walls and ceilings. 
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important links in the defense program of the 
nation. Quietly and without interference 
within or without it operates day and 
night to fit young men and young women 
for the skilled trades necessary to operate 
the factories of this highly specialized manu- 
facturing section of the United States of 
America. 

This situation has been described in some 
detail because it represents one of the con- 
crete answers why cheap construction de- 
signed to serve comparatively short periods is 
impractical on the whole for school buildings. 
The problems met in this trade school are 
almost identical with those to be met in de- 
signing school buildings for primary and 
secondary education. A modern program for 
education at any level today encompasses 
activity, participation in actual situations, 
freedom from restraint. Discipline is no longer 
conceived as keeping the pupil quiet and still 
at a fixed desk, but rather guiding him to 
tackle, with mind and body, jobs that will 
develop his skills and provide expression for 
his real abilities. 

Nothing said here is to be construed as 
arguing that unfinished space is not suitable 
for certain types of schoolwork. Indeed, one 
of the crying needs of the schools is for such 
supplementary space where activities of a 
constructive nature can be carried on without 
regard to injury of the building. 

The crafts rooms provided by City B in its 
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elementary schools are certainly not to be 
classed as fads and frills, but rather as funda- 
mentals. 

The shops, music rooms, laboratories, and 
classrooms for industrial training become the 
very heart and core of the school system. It 
is often ideal when separate buildings of the 
factory type can be provided for some of 
these activities. This plan not only saves costs, 
but segregates the noise and attendant con- 
fusion from the classrooms. 

It should be clear, however, that low-priced 
classroom construction designed to serve com- 
paratively short periods and to be wrecked to 
make way for new buildings to serve succeed- 
ing generations is neither prudent nor 
economical. 

The solution lies rather in provision for 
flexibility in planning and construction; pro- 
vision for changing room layouts and built-in 
instructional facilities as desired without re- 
quiring corresponding changes in the structural 
and mechanical construction features of the 
building. This is purely a matter of mechani- 
cal ingenuity. It need add nothing to the 
original construction costs. It doubles and 
often trebles the useful life of the school 
building. Its provisions exceed all the other 
considerations of economy taken together. 

It is probably most fair to state that no 
school building deserves to be classed as truly 
economical today except if flexibility be pro- 
vided to a very practical degree. 


Keeping the School Census Up to Date 
R. E. Guiles’ 


The school census is probably one of the 
oldest pupil records now kept by schools. 
Recent years have witnessed a great increase 
in the number of school records commonly 
kept. Records of achievement, intelligence, 
personality ratings, aptitude, etc., are now 
taken for granted. Although the number of 
school records has increased, the school census, 
as a record, has not declined in importance. 

An accurate school census makes it possible to 
determine whether or not all children of school 
age are properly in school. Since modern 
school systems no longer depend upon truant 
officers to ferret out the wayward, it is neces- 
sary that an accurate record of all children in 
the city be maintained. 

The census is important in administrative 
planning. Accurate census data, on below 
school age children, permits more intelligent 
school planning. For example, the number of 
births in Superior declined steadily until 1935. 
Beginning with 1936 there has been a fairly 
rapid and steady increase, and the number of 
children born in 1939 equaled that of 1926. 
During this same time there has been no 
increase in total population. The implications 
for school planning are apparent. 

The traditional census taken once each year 
would seem to have the following limitations: 

1. It is out of date almost as soon as it is 
completed. Every month families enter or 
leave the city. Others change address. Accurate 
information is, therefore, lacking on the very 
families for whom it is. needed most. 

2. It is inefficient. Many families remain 

Director of Child Accounting and Curriculum, Superior 
Public Schools, Superior, Wis. 


at the same address year after year. Unless 
there has been a birth in the family, there 
is no reason for the census taker to make a 
call. If there has been a birth, this informa- 
tion can be obtained easier from other sources. 

3. It is likely to be inaccurate. The infor- 
mation is usually given by whoever happens 
to be at home. The result is frequent inaccura- 
cies in birth dates, birthplaces, etc. 

4. Considering the results, it is expensive. 
Too much time is spent on those families for 
whom no new information needs to be 
recorded. 


The Remedy 

As a means of overcoming some of these 
disadvantages, Superior in the spring of 1937 
adopted the plan commonly known as the 
“Continuous Census.” Under this plan the 
census records are continuously revised. New 
information is recorded whenever existing 
records become out of date. This plan focuses 
attention upon the group of families where 


some change has occurred and for whom 
new information should be entered in the 
records. 


Among the families for whom new infor- 
mation needs to be obtained, we find three 
groups: (1) those entering or leaving the 
city; (2) those changing address within the 
city; (3) those where births or deaths have 
occurred. 

If the continuous census is to serve its 
purpose, there must be a systematic plan for 
obtaining the necessary information. Since 
the plan was adopted in Superior, the schools 
have had the cooperation, directly or indi- 
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rectly, of such agencies as the Merchants’ 
Credit Association, the Superior Water, Light 
and Power Company, local merchants, the 
transfer companies, the city health depart- 
ment, the public welfare’ department and 
interested citizens. Since practically all 
families use one or more of the three utilities, 
records of meter installations or changes are 
very valuable. The Merchants’ Credit Associa- 
tion, itself, maintains an elaborate fact- 
finding organization. Useful information 
pertaining to the census and collected by the 
above agencies is furnished to the department 
of child accounting of the schools in bulletin 
form, without charge, as a public service. 

The city health department sends to the 
board of education a duplicate of the birth 
record which is sent to the register of deeds 
and the Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
A “census card” record is immediately made 
out for each child and placed in the files. 
Thus it is not necessary to rely on the ac- 
curacy of the parent reports. 

Where the families have changed address, 
it is necessary only to note that change on 
the record of each of the children involved. 
A similar procedure is followed for those 
leaving the city. 


Families New to City 

In the case of families new to the city, 
there is additional information which must 
be obtained. A letter explaining the plan is 
sent to each newcomer with a word of wel- 
come. A form is included which asks for the 
name, birth date, place of birth, etc., of each 
child under twenty years of age. The form 
also provides for the signature of the parent, 
a feature which might have significance. A 
self-addressed envelope is included. A follow- 
up letter is sent to those families who fail 
to respond, and seldom is a personal call 
found necessary. 

However, a large part of the needed in- 
formation is obtained directly through the 
public and parochial schools, since all trans- 
fers from one school to another clear through 
the central office. The school children them- 
selves as well as the teachers have helped 
greatly in supplying new information. 

To insure maximum accuracy a birth certifi- 
cate is required of all children new to the 
city. This, together with the records furnished 
by the health department, reduces to a mini- 
mum inaccuracy in age records. A virtue 
which could hardly be claimed for the tradi- 
tional method of census taking. 

There is a twofold reason for making a 
census “entry” at birth rather than at the 
beginning of school age. The first is in the 
interest of greater accuracy, the second is for 
administrative purposes. Population trends 
can be noted, and preparations can be made 
before the child actually puts in an appearance 
at school. A chart showing the number of 
children living in the city who where born in 
each of the calendar months since 1920 has 
proved decidedly helpful. 

The continuous census would seem to over- 
come, partially at least, most of the objections 
raised against the traditional census, earlier 
in this article. Nearly four years of experience 
with it has proved that it not only overcomes 
many of the disadvantages, but that it also 
is less expensive than the annual house to 
house canvass of the traditional type. If we 
are to guarantee to every boy and girl proper 
educational opportunity, it is fair to assume 
that we must have an accurate record of every 
child. The continuous census would seem to 
help us meet that requirement. 
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Accounting for School Property 
Depreciation W. E. Rosenstengel’ 


Many accountants believe, in principle at 
least, that the purchase of any fixed assets is 
in the nature of a deferred charge to expense 
in the same way that the purchase of insur- 
ance might be a deferred charge to expense. 
Because fixed assets generally provide useful 
services over a long period of time, it is easy 
to think of depreciation expense as being in 
the nature of a noncash item and often is not 
charged to costs of the school. The English 
refer to depreciation as “expired outlay,” a 
phrase which emphasizes the fact that fixed 
assets are really in the nature of deferred 
charges to be distributed over future ac- 
counting periods. It implies that depreciation 
is not merely a decrease in value but rather 
a permanent physical exhaustion of property. 
In accounting for school property deprecia- 
tion, one should be concerned with spreading 
the actual cost of an asset over its useful 
life. This does not imply that the price of 
replacing that asset is not an important prob- 
lem, but in most school accounting systems 
allowance for depreciation is not set up with 
a view of replacing the permanent asset, but 
is set up with the view of marking down the 
cost of the original asset. The amount of de- 
preciation of school assets during a year is 
as much of a cost to be charged to current 
expenses as is keeping the school property in 
running repairs. 


Causes of Depreciation 


There are five principal causes of deprecia- 
tion of school property. These five causes are: 

1. Wear and tear due to use 

2. Passage of time and exposure to the ele- 

ments 

3. Obsolescence 

4. Inadequacy 

5. Accident 

One could analyze these various causes of 
depreciation and find that one cause is about 
as great as another. Certainly all school prop- 
erty, excepting land, is affected by wear and 
tear due to use. The land owned by school 
districts seldom ever depreciates in value. It 
is realized that school buildings are often 
located in areas of cities where the land has 
been obtained at a reasonable figure. With a 
growth of residential sections or business sec- 
tions in and around school property the land 
no doubt will appreciate in value. But the 
increase in value of the school land cannot be 
considered in accounting — much less school 
accounting — since no profit is realized unless 
the property is sold. It is realized, on the 
other hand, that in cities desirable locations 
can become undesirable after a number of 
years. If the land were put on the market to 
sell, it would not bring as much as the original 
cost. Although these conditions exist, fluctua- 
tion in values of land should not be considered 
in accounting for school property. The original 
cost without depreciation is to be considered 
the assets as to land value. Wear and tear 
upon all other school property is a factor in 
depreciation. 

Exposure of buildings to the elements is 
certainly a factor which causes depreciation 
of school property. No doubt there are many 
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buildings built with the idea that they would 
stand for a hundred years. But these buildings 
become obsolete. We are not in a position to 
predict what the schools will need in the way 
of fixed assets one hundred years from today. 
Many buildings built twenty years ago are 
obsolete from the point of view of teaching 
boys and girls. Obsolescence is a factor which 
causes depreciation, and it is a problem con- 
fronting every administrator who plans to 
erect a school building. 

A close corollary to obsolescence is the in- 
adequacy of buildings and equipment. Al- 
though a building might not be obsolete, it 
often becomes inadequate due to the increase 
in school population. Inadequacy is a factor 
which causes depreciation. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the other factor which figures 
into depreciation. This factor is a loss of 
building and equipment due to accidents. The 
loss of such assets is usually covered with 
insurance. 

These causes of depreciation might be 
classified into two classes: those which can be 
foreseen and those which cannot be foreseen. 
Use, passage of time, and exposure to ele- 
ments cause depreciation and can be calcu- 
lated in advance. On the other hand, functional 
causes such as obsolscence, inadequacy, and 
accidents cannot be foreseen. Experience 
shows that buildings and equipment become 
obsolete and inadequate after a period of 
years because of the changes in instructional 
activities. Since there are certain causes of 
depreciation which can be foreseen, it is 
essential that depreciation charges be set up 
and charged against school costs. 


Measurement of Depreciation 


Many people would claim that the depre- 
ciation rate per year should be so adjusted as 
to be larger in the earlier years and less in 
the later years in order to compensate for the 
increased repair costs. On the other hand, there 
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is so much estimating and prophesying about 
life and ultimate values of school property 
that it is not essential to argue which is the 
better method of figuring depreciation on 
school property. At the outset depreciation is 
a forecast to tell the amount of loss in value 
each year. There are three essential factors to 
consider in figuring the amount of deprecia- 
tion. These factors are: 

1. Original cost of the property 

2. Probable value at the end of the prop- 

erty’s useful life 

3. The probable useful life of the property 

The first factor is known at the time the 
property is acquired, but the second and third 
factors can only be estimated at that time, 
These two factors will not be definitely known 
until after the property has been scrapped, 
sold, or discarded. Experience has taught us 
that the class of the building which is built 
and the type of equipment which is purchased 
will determine to a great extent the life of 
the property. Experience has also taught us 
that scrap value of any school property is 
very nominal. 

There are a number of different methods of 
calculating the actual cost which should be 
charged each year in figuring depreciation. 
No doubt the one method which is more 
acceptable and probably will be about as 
accurate as any is the straight-line method. 
This method is more popular than any other. 
Some of the other schemes which are often 
considered are the reducing balance, the 
annuity, and the sinking fund method. Under 
the straight-line method of figuring depre- 
ciation the total cost of the property minus 
scrap value is spread equally over the years 
of useful life of the property. There might be 
some criticism on the straight-line plan be- 
cause, as the property grows older and the 
cost of repair is greater, the same charge is 
made each year for depreciation. But this 
charge is not of sufficient justification to war- 
rant a more comprehensive and _ statistical 
method of figuring depreciation. Depreciation 
is a legitimate cost to current expenses, and 
school people should be honest in telling the 
public what the schools actually cost and 
should include this as a factor in calculating 
cost studies. 


School Procedure 


T. H. Schutte, Ph.D." 


Some educationists and educators wou!'d 
have us believe that the teacher who uses a 
textbook as a basic text is without doubt 
an old fogy and an antiquated teacher. Some 
seem almost to get the jitters at the very 
suggestion of adopting a basic text for a 
course in school. It is interesting to listen 
to such discussions and to read articles deal- 
ing with this problem and to become conscious 
of the ardent condemnation of the use of 
texts in schools and then find that such writers 
and speakers recommend a series of. books 
for the various courses. They would not 
call them textbooks but wou'd call them refer- 
ence books. Again, it seems that here we have 
merely an attempt at adopting the name refer- 
ence books instead of the term textbooks. The 
writer has been amused when some of our 
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modern designers of courses of study roundly 
condemn the use of textbooks and then list 
a series of books to be used in a given course. 
It seems that merely placing books upon 
the library shelf has not changed the matter 
very much. If a group of books is to be 
studied, used, and mastered, we might as 
well call them textbooks as to call them refer- 
ence books. Many of the suggested books the 
writer has found to be the same volumes which 
otherwise go by the name of textbooks. 
Often the stormy discussions center around 
the use of one, a few, or a multiplicity of 
textbooks. Here our sanity rather than an 
all-or-none theory should come to our rescue. 
The writer has had occasion to examine text- 
books in a variety of situations where in a 
particular course in social studies a great 
number of books were to be used rather than 
one basic text. But examination failed to re- 
veal in the books any fundamentally new 
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facts, challenges, interpretations, or ideas. 
The mere fact that the various pupils in a 
class are compelled to read in a variety of 
books rather than in one will accomplish 
nothing fundamentally worth while. Indeed 
there is an opportunity at increasing mis- 
understanding and creating confusion. More- 
over, it is by no means certain that the pres- 
entation in the various social-studies courses 
in the elementary school and in the high 
school, where a wide variety of interpretations 
is presented, is a desirable thing from a 
psychological standpoint. For us to imagine 
that a pupil in the elementary or the sec- 
ondary school is capable of marshaling a great 
multiplicity of facts, and upon these facts 
is able to build wise and working conclusions 
as a result of his own interpretation, is to 
have almost an idiotic faith in humanity. We 
do not imply here that contrasting views 
should not be presented, that mooted ques- 
tions should not be raised, or that the learner 
should be indoctrinated with a particular idea 
or brand of ideas. On the other hand, when 
we reflect on the time and ability of the 
average high school pupil or the pupil in the 
elementary school, we are bound to realize 
that we have no right to expect a tremendous 
lot of research, organization, or purely in- 
dividual interpretation. The elementary school 
and the high school have as one of their 
outstanding functions to present factual ma- 
terials to pupils, to challenge their thoughts, 
and to reveal how conclusions were arrived 
at. But to expect them to find, organize, and 
interpret on a high level for themselves is 
to expect what the vast majority of college 
and university teachers are not even able to 
do on a very high level. 


No Value in Multiplicity 

The mere multiplicity of textbooks has no 
value. If no new or contrasted concepts are 
introduced, nothing is to be gained. If the 
contrast and interpretations are too widely 
divergent and varying, it is probably true that 
an unwise choice of textbooks has been made. 

In the discussion of the use of textbooks 
the time factor is involved and must not be 
ignored. The pupil cannot, and does not, have 
time to piece many items of knowledge to- 
gether into a working whole. Moreover, 
American teachers are exceedingly crowded for 
time and they as well as the pupil have need 
for a well-organized text as a guide. We 
believe that we are safe in saying that the 
majority of American teachers not only in 
the elementary and secondary school but even 
in the higher institutions would be rendered 
incapable of teaching if we should suddenly 
take the textbook away from them. 

As was stated before, the teacher’s time is 
a factor to be considered. If the teacher were 
compelled for the various subjects and classes 
he teaches to go into a library and find and 
organize the material into a working whole 
and then send the pupil to the library in turn 
to study adequate material to which no definite 
references were made, there would be a vast 
waste of time. 

While it is doubtless true that there are 
poor and mediocre textbooks on the market, 
it is also true that the majority of textbooks 
acceptable to the best publishers are well 
organized and indeed far better organized than 
the average teacher would be able to organize 
the subject matter. 

It seems that the discussion or problem 
should not center around whether or not to 
use a textbook, but rather that it should 
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center around the wise as contrasted with the 
unwise use of a textbook. In regard to this 
problem some teachers seem suddenly to 
become modern by refusing to follow a text- 
book chapter by chapter. Instead they will 
dive in and pick a chapter near the middle 
of the book, then one near the end of the 
book, then one near the beginning, etc., and 
thus feel that they have become thoroughly 
modern and have not followed the textbook. 
We shall not object to such a procedure if by 
so doing the teacher can work out a better 
outline or procedure to fit the condition than 
the order of chapters in the textbook makes 
possible. On the other hand, we emphatically 
protest against the rearrangement of chapters 
simply because the teacher feels that in order 
to be modern he must not follow chapter 
by chapter the text he is using. It does not 
seem, in many cases at least, that it is a 
matter of whether or not the teacher follows 
the chapters in the order the author presents 
them in the textbook, but it is rather a 
matter of how wisely the various chapters 
are used. 


Avoid Waste of Time 


Again, to take the attitude that the text 
should not be used as a text but should be 
used as a reference book and then the pupils 
be compelled to dive around from one part 
of the book to another to find various scat- 
tered items of information is usually a mere 
waste of time. We, of course, recognize the 
importance of training the pupils early to 
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learn by means of tables of contents, indexes, 
library cards, and other aids to find knowl- 
edge bearing upon a certain topic. But that 
does not necessarily mean that the child 
should spend a lot of his time, like a dog 
hunting a rabbit in the forest, to find his 
knowledge. Let us remember that mere search 
for knowledge is more likely to result in a 
waste of time than in education. 


The Fundamental Issues 


In brief, we shall not object to a teacher 
using a basic text for a course in school, we 
shall not object to the teacher following the 
textbook chapter by chapter, we shall not 
object to a teacher using the textbook as 
reference if he guards against unnecessary 
and undesirable waste of time. To us it seems 
that the whole problem should be dealt with 
in terms of wise and unwise use of textbook 
material. Again we desire to emphasize that 
enhancement of meaning, making the social 
order intelligible, and transfer from the school- 
room to life are fundamental issues at stake. 

Most of those who rail against the use of 
textbooks in the school are yet guilty of using 
them and of recommending their use. Too 
often do we find that by the antitextbook 
discussion teachers are thrown into confusion 
and made to feel that they are antiquated if 
they use the text and yet they are not told 
what to do and perchance have no other 
material available. Let us say what we mean 
and do what we sav! 


Safety Committees Pay Dividends 
A. P. Mattier’ 


The Compton Union Secondary School Dis- 
trict at Compton, Calif., recently received a 
check in the amount of $996.63, which repre- 
sents 55 per cent of the total annual premium 
paid by the district for compensation insur- 
ance. This refund was made because of the 
low accident experience of the district during 
the previous year. 

It may be of interest to outline the Comp- 
ton safety program, which has been lauded 
many times by the Safety Engineering De- 
partment of the State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund, and has resulted in several large 
refund checks during previous years. The 
safety program of the district consists of an 
executive committee composed of the busi- 
ness manager, chairman; the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of junior high schools, 
secretary; and the principal of each of the 
five junior high schools. This executive com- 
mittee meets each month to discuss and study 
safety problems of the junior high school 
plants and the junior college. Under this 
committee are six subcommittees, one in each 
school. They also meet each month and are 
composed of department heads. The depart- 
ment heads in turn take back to their respec- 
tive departments all suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the elimination of hazardous 
conditions, and at the same time, endeavor to 
create a safety consciousness among the stu- 
dents, faculty, and all other employees. 

Minutes of each of these committee meet- 
ings are made in triplicate. Two copies, which 
serve to notify the business manager con- 
cerning improvements that ought to be made 
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or conditions that ought to be investigated, 
are sent to his office. In turn, one copy of the 
minutes is mailed each month to the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund, notifying them 
what is being done concerning safety in the 
local district. The Safety Engineering Depart- 
ment has been most helpful and cooperative. 
They send out posters at regular intervals 
and are supplying a great deal of the leader- 
ship which is available to any school district. 

Recommendations for the removal of ac- 
cident hazards are made on a separate sheet 
and sent to the business manager following 
each safety committee meeting. The recom- 
mendation is then investigated and in prac- 
tically every case a job order is written, 
authorizing the alteration, repair, or what- 
ever is needed to eliminate the hazard. Some 
school officials may be afraid that a program 
of this kind would result in increased cost 
of maintenance of buildings and grounds. The 
Compton experience does not substantiate 
any such contention. The recommendations 
of the safety committee are usually well 
founded and therefore ought to be favorably 
considered by the administration. 

In addition to the monetary value of a 
safety program of this kind, a great deal of 
suffering which would otherwise result from 
accidents is prevented, and furthermore, it is 
recognized that a great educational value is 
derived from a safety study of this kind. 
These committees have been functioning for 
many years. The improvements toward the 
elimination of hazards have been made rather 
gradual, and therefore the expense is not 
noticed. 
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Defense Activities Make Problem for 
Battle Creek Schools water 1. rowne’ 


The Fifth Division of the United States 
Army is marching on the public schools of 
Battle Creek, Mich., in an invasion, which 
while welcome is quite disconcerting in its 
blitzkreig suddenness and intensity. 

Children of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the army units now 
concentrating for permanent garrisoning at 
near-by Fort Custer are pouring into the 
already overcrowded schools of Battle Creek 
and its Lakeview, Springfield Place, and Level 
Park suburbs at such a rate that they are 
posing three exceedingly acute problems: 

1. Immediate provision of school-building 
facilities to house upwards of 4500 additional 
children (nearly 50 per cent of the September 
1, 1940, membership). 

2. The hiring of more teachers in order 
that classroom loads may not reach an oppres- 
sive and impossible figure. (Average class 
size in Battle Creek for the 1939-40 year, 
when there was no hint of army children 
invasion, was 37 pupils.) 

3. Additional funds to finance instruction 
of the extra load. (There is no provision for 
financing additional pupils other than state 
aid, which represents but one half of a per 
capita cost of approximately $84, and even 
state aid cannot be tapped for another 12 
months. ) 

There are now 10,000 men at Fort Custer, 
only winter training center of the army in 
America, with additions expected at the rate 
of 2000 a month until a maximum of 20,000 
is reached by next summer. As a result, more 
than 500 children have already entered the 
six school systems in the immediate Fort 
Custer area. Of this number a great majority 
have enrolled in the Battle Creek schools 
alone. In Lakeview, Springfield Place, and 
Level Park, which are immediately adjoin- 
ing township suburbs, and in Augusta and 
Galesburg, villages adjoining the fort from 
which large areas were withdrawn from taxa- 
tion by federal acquisition for post expansion, 
there have been material increases. 

An end-of-the-year survey and estimate has 
fixed the expectancy of enrollment on a basis 
of two children for each officer’s family. Com- 
missioned officers constitute about 5 per cent 
of the various units’ personnel and non- 
commissioned officers about 10 per cent. 
Eighty per cent of the commissioned per- 
sonnel and 70 per cent of the noncommis- 
sioned officers are family men, so that there 
is expectancy on the basis of these figures of 
at least 2200 more families, having approxi- 
mately 4400 children. This takes no count 
of the 1500 or 2000 civilian families of trades 
people and the like, who are moving to Battle 
Creek as a result of garrisoning of the fort 
on such a large, permanent scale. 

Due to the probability of deferred up- 
rooting from stations where units moving to 
Fort Custer previously have been garrisoned, 
school authorities believe that the influx of 
children of commissioned officers will be 
slower than those of the “noncoms,” and that 
the peak will not be reached until after the 
close of schools in June. Children of the non- 
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commissioned officers, it appears from ex- 
perience thus far, will be coming into the 
schools almost as soon as the officers them- 
selves arrive. 

Two hundred fifty low-cost housing units 
for families of noncommissioned officers are 
now under construction on 35 acres of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium farm in the heart of 
Lakeview, less than three miles from Battle 
Creek’s principal downtown intersection. These 
units will take care of less than a fourth of 
the married non-commissioned officers of the 
Fifth Division numbering about 1085 in all. 
For that reason army men predict the exten- 
sion of such low-cost housing by the govern- 
ment either on a part of the remaining 100 
acres of Sanitarium farm or elsewhere in the 
Fort Custer area. 

Of the 20,000 or more men coming to Fort 
Custer (government estimates place the 
number as high as 29,000), but 15,500 con- 
stitute the Fifth Division proper. Three thou- 
sand more constitute a Chicago Negro 
National Guard regiment federalized for one 
year, and about 1500 are members of units 
required in the so-called “housekeeping” set- 
up at the fort. 

Doubt is expressed, due to brevity of the 
Negro regiment’s probable stay at the fort, 
that the children of Negro commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers will present as much 
of a problem for the schools of the fort area 
as will those of officers of the Fifth Division. 
whose stay at the fort will be indefinite, ex- 
cept for an emergency of war itself. (Segre- 
gation of white and Negro school children is 
forbidden by Michigan law.) Many of the 
officers of the federalized Negro National 
Guard regiment have permanent homes in 
Chicago and probably will commute week 
ends for visits with their families, a distance 
of approximately 175 miles. 

It seems probable, however, that children 
of commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
ficers of the other units not directly connected 
with the Fifth Division, numbering about 330 
on the basis of end-of-the-year estimates, will 
be a part of the same general school problem 
which the children of the Fifth are posing. 

As the picture is presented on the basis of 
estimates, it appears that substantially more 
school housing will be an absolute necessity 
in Battle Creek, Lakeview, Springfield Place, 
Level Park, Augusta, and Galesburg. In some 
of these it may take the form of additions to 
present buildings, but in Battle Creek and 
Lakeview the absorption of the greater part 
of a 4400 pupil increase will definitely call 
for new buildings. 

The pupil load, for instance, at Battle 
Creek’s one senior high school, as of Septem- 
ber before the effects of the army mobilization 
were felt, was nearly at the breaking point. 
The school, built to accommodate a member- 
ship of 1000, had an enrollment of more than 
2000 at opening of the school year. Experience 
since the mobilization started and the current 
trend in the school’s enrollment show that the 
high school will be called upon to take care 
of a material part of the pupil increase. 

Battle Creek’s junior high schools, particu- 
larly the two in the downtown area, cannot 
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stand a substantial increase without encounter- 
ing an acute housing problem, although there 
is room at the outlying southwestern and 
southeastern junior highs, for some more 
pupils. 

In Urbandale at the city’s western edge, 
closest area to the fort, the housing situation 
now is extremely acute. It is necessary to use 
a poriable building and to send some of the 
children to downtown schools in order to 
provide an education for the children of 
residents of that area. The main building is 
being operated only by virtue of a reprieve 
granted by the State Fire Marshal of Michi- 
gan after certain alterations had been made to 
insure greater safety. The building, put up 
by a rural school district in the days before 
annexation by the city, is antiquated and on 
the whole unsuitable to modern needs and 
greatly expanded membership. 

Funds in the amount of $85,000, voted at 
a special election with expectancy of PWA 
matching which failed to materialize, are 
available for a building in Urbandale, but this 
amount is sufficient only for an addition to 
the old building that will permit removal of 
the heating plant, one of the sources of 
criticism of the fire marshal. Twice as much 
is needed to take care of Urbandale’s school 
housing needs without contemplation of the 
army children increase that is certain. 

Lakeview’s housing problem is almost as 
acute and is of long standing. 

Any new building in either Battle Creek or 
Lakeview involves first of all approval by 
the voters and then payment from receipts 
of local taxation within five years. Both dis- 
tricts operate under a constitutional local tax 
limitation of 15 mills for all city, school, 
and county purposes, of which the schools 
receive little more than a third. The same 
situation exists in Springfield Place and Level 
Park. 

The problem of larger instructional and 
maintenance staffs arising from the influx of 
army children is equally as difficult, since it 
involves increased expenditures of which state 
aid will take care of little more than one half 
a year hence. The remainder in the ordinary 
course of events would have to be made up 
from local taxation, which is now insufficient 
under the 15-mill, all-purpose limitation to 
pay operating costs. As a result of this limita- 
tion in the face of a substantial drop in ex- 
pected state aid there is a hangover deficit 
from last year, and a deficit of greater pro- 
portions for the current year is inescapable. 

The schools in the Fort Custer area for 
the most part are alarmingly short of current 
funds with which to operate on the basis of 
normal, civilian membership. They are on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in so far as ready cash 
is concerned, and a threat of curtailment is 
constant. 

But into his gloomy picture of school 
finance the Federal Government has injected 
hope with its recent survey to determine 
housing and financial needs of the schools 
which are receiving army children. This sur- 
vey conformed to provisions of a Senate 
Resolution adopted last October which called 

(Concluded on page 93) 
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CHILD MIGRATION IN A CITY 


N. L. Engelhardt, Jr.’ 


One of the most difficult problems which 
school administrators are called upon to solve 
is that of forecasting population change. It 
has been considered an important problem for 
many years, especially in connection with 
planning school-building programs, purchasing 
sites, and erecting permanent structures. In 
more recent years, however, the problem has 
presented a much broader issue, namely, the 
implications for education to be found in the 
motivation of population change. Why does 
birth rate decrease in one area and increase 
in another? Why do people migrate from one 
city to another? What are the factors of living 
which are related to shifts within cities and 
rural areas? What types of people migrate? 
Do these migrations improve living condi- 
tions? Should the schools encourage or dis- 
courage migration and, if so, in what areas? 

The answers to these questions cannot be 
arrived at by discussion; nor can they be de- 
termined by the experiences of one or two 
economic groups. The right answers, the ones 
on which teaching in the schools should be 
based, will come from scientific research. 

As a by-product of the recent survey of the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa.,* an attempt 
was made to make an initial start in such a 
study. The research was confined to answering 
the question: What principal factors of home 
environment contribute most to the migration 
of school children in the city of Pittsburgh? 


Definition of Migration 

Migration means, of course, any change in 
population exclusive of births and deaths. 
Migration must, therefore, be measured be- 
tween census periods. In this study the United 
States Census of 1930 and the Pittsburgh 
School Census of 1939 were used. Thus, the 
period of migration extended over nine years 
of economic upheaval. It is clear that the 
results might have been different, if the period 
was between 1920 and 1929. 

The United States census data were avail- 
able for 188 United States census tracts within 
the city limits. The study of migration was 
limited to changes occurring within each of 
these 188 areas. These tracts are small and 
relatively homogeneous neighborhood districts 
so that they served well for the purpose of 
this study. 

Since any measurement of migration must 
eliminate the influence of births and deaths, 
it is not possible to compare children of 
school age in 1930 with those in 1939. The 
birth rate would have changed during the in- 
terim. It is necessary to trace the groups of 
children already born in 1930 and find out 
where they were in 1939. This task was 
simplified by comparing the number of chil- 
dren one to nine years of age in 1930 with 
the number of children 10 to 18 years of age 
in 1939 in each tract. To increase the ac- 
curacy, Pittsburgh survivorship rates were 
applied to each age group for the period, and 
corrections for deaths were made accordingly. 
Thus, if in a given tract none of the children 
one to nine years of age in 1930 moved out 
and no child of the birth years of this group 


‘University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
*Strayer, George D., Director. A Report of the Survey 
of the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pa. 1940 in press. 


moved in up to 1939, then the 1939 census 
would show the same number as 1930 less 
deaths in the group. An increase in number 
would indicate immigration; a decrease would 
indicate emigration. 

The value of child migration used in this 
study is the ratio of 1939 to 1930 measures. 
This ratio varies from approximately 0 to 
200, the O representing almost complete de- 
population for a housing project, 100 repre- 
senting no change, and 200 indicating 100 per 
cent increase. 


Factors of Home Environment 


Eight factors which appeared to measure 
outstanding characteristics of home environ- 
ment were chosen. These included the follow- 
ing: 

a) Median monthly rent of homes in tract or 
equivalent if homes were owned from 1934 Real 
Property Inventory. 

b) Density of population in persons per acre 
from 1930 census. 

c) Per cent of families reporting radios from 
1930 census. 

d) Per cent of homes owned by occupants 
from 1934 Real Property Inventory. 

e) Per cent of homes in bad order from 1934 
Real Property Inventory. 

f) Per cent of homes overcrowded (more than 
one person per room) from 1934 Real Property. 

g) Infant Mortality Rate for 1930 to 1939 in- 
clusive from City Health Department records. 

h) Per cent of workers from unemployed Un- 
employment Census 1931. 

The first step in the solution of the problem 
was the calculation of coefficients of correla- 
tions for each pair of factors. These correla- 
tions are presented in Table 1. 

The coefficient of multiple correlation for 
all eight factors with the criterion is .55 with 
a standard error of .05. 


TABLE I. Coefficients of Correlation Between 
Child Immigration and Certain Environ- 
mental Factors Among 188 United States 
Census Tracts Pittsburgh, Pa., 1930-1939 

A B c D E F G H 


XY 37 02 38 05 —.38 —44 —.20 —.50 

A 30 67 39 —51 —.76 —45 —.69 

B 41 —.49 45 .28 27 .26 

a 67 —.75 —.78 —.54 —.73 

D —.56 —36 —.37 —.29 

E 60 45 62 

F 51 = .74 

G A7 
Key 

x Child immigration between 1930 and 1939. 

A = Median equivalent monthly home rentals — 1934. 

B = Density of population per acre — 1930. 

C = Per cent of families with radios — 1930. 

D Per cent of homes owned by occupants — 1934. 

E = Per cent of homes in bad order — 1934. 

F = Per cent of homes overcrowded — 1934. 


G = Infant mortality rate — 1930-1939, 

H = Per cent of workers unemployed — 1931. 

The relative contribution made by each 
factor to the measure of child migration was 
determined from the correlations by means of 
multiple regression beta coefficients. The co- 
efficients are as follows, listed in numerical 
order: 


Beta 
Letter Item Coefficient 

H Per cent unemployed .......... —.26 
D Per cent of homes owned...... —,19 
E Per cent of homes in bad order.. —.18 
F Per cent of homes overcrowded. —.16 
B Density of population......... +-.13 
wa. 2 * © £47 +11 
GE SI kc wivacccccdnes +-.06 
A Median monthly rental........ +04 
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Conclusions 


A multiple correlation of .55 is not high. 
Its value indicates that the factors which 
have been considered in this study account for 
approximately only one fifth of the child 
migration. That is, there are elements which 
may be more important individually and which 
when combined are certain to be more im- 
portant than those discussed herewith. On 
the other hand, the correlation attaches much 
significance to home environment as a rela- 
tive migration. 

The relative contribution which each factor 
made to the measure of child migration is 
indicated by the numerical values of the beta 
coefficients. Thus, employment, or lack of it, 
was more than six times as important as 
rent, twice as important as density of popula- 
tion, and 1.4 times as important as either 
ownership of homes or homes in bad order. 

The most important of the eight factors 
studied were employment, ownership of 
homes, condition of home repair or homes 
in bad order, and overcrowding in homes. 
The remaining four factors apparently have 
little influence on migration. 

Immigration of children in the age group 
studied between 1930 and 1939 occurred 
primarily in areas of the city where the per 
cent of workers unemployed in 1931 was 
low. Emigration occurred in tracts where this 
per cent was high. Obviously, in analyzing this 
situation it is necessary to think in terms 
of families with children of school age and 
not the children themselves, since employment 
is related to children only through the work- 
ing members of the family group. 

Different areas probably attract families 
of different sizes, so that child migration is 
not an exact measure of migration of families 
with children. However, it would be expected 
that a measure of family migration would 
correlate higher than child migration with 
employment conditions. The result merely 
would be to strengthen the significance of the 
employment factor. 

Families may have migrated from one area 
in the city to another. They may have moved 
out of the city or into the city. The intra- 
city migration could not bear a very large 
part of the total migration simply because 
employment opportunities do not vary widely 
among residential areas in the same city. If 
intracity migration were high, one would ex- 
pect the factor of rent to play a significant 
role especially during an economic depression 
period. Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the migration which was meas- 
ured was primarily a movement between the 
city and points outside the city. 

The negative beta coefficients indicate that 
emigration occurred in areas where percent- 
ages of unemployment, homes owned, homes 
in bad order, and overcrowding were high. 
Immigration developed under opposite con- 
ditions. In other words, families with chil- 
dren which migrated to the city between 1930 
and 1939 moved into areas of the city which 
offered desirable home environments. These 
areas were marked by the fact that at the 
beginning of the migration period they had 
low percentages of unemployment. They were 
also areas in which homes were rented rather 
than owned by the occupants. The areas were 
somewhat more densely populated than those in 
which emigration took place. This latter factor 
must be considered in relation to the unusual 
topographic conditions existing in Pittsburgh, 
which tend to reduce the density of popula- 

(Concluded on page 93) 











School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


ELIZABETH BENNETT LOWTHER 


Chairman, School Board, Burlington, 
Massachusetts 

Elizabeth Lowther has served for eight 
years as a member of the Burlington school 
board. During the last six years of this period, 
she has been chairman. 

Mrs. Lowther has been an important factor 
in the community’s recent building program, 
and a great deal of credit for the splendid 
secondary school which the town boasts be- 
longs to her. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Bennett Lowther 
Chairman, Board of Education, 
Burlington, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Lowther is employed by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in the Depart- 
ment of Corporations and Taxation, where she 
holds the position of senior assessor. 

She is a member of one of the oldest New 
England families, and is a direct descendant 
of Judge Samuel Sewall. 


MRS. TRUE DAVIS 


President, Board of Education, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 

Mrs. True Davis was elected president of 
the St. Joseph board of education in April, 
1940. She became a member of the board 
in 1934. Her devotion to her family and their 
welfare provides an excellent background for 
leadership in the St. Joseph school system. 
Her children, one in the elementary school, 
one in the high school, one in college, and 
the other in business, keep her aware of the 
educational needs of the present day. 

Her long experience in parent-teacher asso- 
ciation work first as president of the Wash- 
ington Pre-School Association of St. Joseph, 
later as president of the Washington Elemen- 
tary Association, state chairman, district 
president, corresponding secretary, third vice- 
president, treasurer, first vice-president, and 
now as president of the Missouri Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, has given her a keen 
insight into the parent-teacher relationship in 
the process of educating the child. 

Mrs. Davis has always been active in the 
civic, social, and club life of St. Joseph. Her 
chief recreation is golf, having qualified 
several times for the Trans-Mississippi 
Tournament. Under her leadership as presi- 





Mrs. True Davis 
President, Board of Education, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


dent of the board, special attention is being 
given to the guidance program, particularly 
as it pertains to all students. She has dis- 
played a keen interest not only in the boys 
and girls of the community, but in the teach- 
ers as well. In an effort to provide better 
teaching the board of education has employed 
the services of an actuary to make a study 
of a retirement plan for the school system. 


W. L. ROBERTSON 
President, Board of Education, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. W. L. Robertson, who was elected to 
the Wichita Falls board of education in 1903, 
served as secretary until 1907, when he re- 
signed. In April, 1926, he was again elected 
as a member of the board, and has served 
continuously since that time. He was vice- 
president of the board from 1929 until his 
election as president in 1940. His present 
term of office expires in April, 1941, at which 
time he will have rounded out twenty years of 
service to the boys and girls of Wichita Falls. 

During this long period, Mr. Robertson 
has been a member of important committees 
of the board. He has acted as chairman of 
the committee on teachers, and also as chair- 
man of the cafeteria and finance committees. 

Besides serving as president of the board 
of the Wichita Falls Independent School Dis- 
trict, an organization which employs a per- 
sonnel of more than 380 teachers and 
non-teachers, he is also chairman of the board 
of the Wichita Falls Junior College District. 
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An active businessman, Mr. Robertson has 
been vice-president of the City National Bank 
for many years. Interested not only in the 
banks and schools, he engages in many com- 
munity activities, including church work, and 
the Rotary Club. 

In February, 1940, the Salvation Army be- 
stowed upon him the highest honor that may 
come to a nonmember, that of “The Order 
of Others,” in appreciation of his 49 years 
of service as treasurer of that organization. 

Mr. Robertson is deeply interested in the 





Mr. W. L. Robertson 
President, Board of Education, 
Wichita Fails, Texas. 


subject of equal educational opportunities for 
all boys and girls and gives generously of his 
time and thought to the educational progress 
of Wichita Falls. 


DR. H. B. EYMAN, 


President, Board of Education, 
Lancaster, Ohio 

Dr. H. B. Eyman was elected to the Lan- 
caster, Ohio, Board of Education in 1931 and 
is now serving his third successive term. He 
is serving his third year as president of the 
board. He has taken an unusual interest in 
the development of a broad educational pro- 
gram. Among the accomplishments during his 
term of service are the erection of an indus- 
trial-arts addition to the high school, the 
establishment of the position of primary 
supervisor, the erection of two elementary 
schools, the establishment of a good salary 
schedule, and the inclusion of 50 square miles 
of rural school territory and 600 pupils. Dr. 
Eyman has always stood for good salaries for 
teachers; Lancaster has never passed a pay 
roll. 

Dr. Eyman has acted as chairman of the 
athletic committee since he became a member 
of the board. In 1932 there was a debt of 
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Dr. H. B. Eyman 
President, Board of Education, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


$6,500 in the athletic fund; at present there 
is a balance of $2,500. This improved situa- 
tion is due chiefly to better relations between 
the school and-the public, and better purchas- 
ing practices. 

Dr. Eyman was born in Lancaster April 
12, 1896, has been a lifelong resident of Lan- 
caster, was educated in the Lancaster public 
schools and Ohio State University, and now 
enjoys a successful dental practice. 


W. B. RAY 


President, Board of Education, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Mr. W. B. Ray, 74-year-old president of 
the Corpus Christi, Tex., board of education, 
was born, a year after the close of the Civil 
War, in a Mississippi town named “General 
Beauregard.” Mr. Ray has been in the cotton 
business for 40 years; he claims that he came 
by his calling honestly, as both his grand- 
parents were owners of cotton plantations 
before the Civil War. Coming to Texas in 
1876, Mr. Ray has watched the state grow 





Mr. W. B. Ray 
President, Board of Education, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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from a vast wild country into one of the most 
progressive states in the Union. 

Mr. Ray’s first adventure in politics was his 
election to serve on the city council of Groes- 
beck, Tex. Later he was mayor of Thornton, 
Tex., and served on the board of education 
for the Ballinger Independent School District, 
Ballinger, Tex. He came to Corpus Christi in 
1919, just in time to go through the devastat- 
ing flood of that year. He was elected to the 
Corpus Christi board of education in 1938 
and began his service as president on April 2, 
of that year. 

Thrifty and efficient, Mr. Ray has been a 
wise leader for a town that has grown from 
40,000 (estimate) in 1938 to 67,300 (census) 
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in 1940. He has led in plans for financing 14 
different building projects, totaling around 
$900,000. Most imposing of these is the new 
stadium, seating 1200, now being built with 
WPA assistance. 

Typical of a man who likes to give his 
time in public service, Mr. Ray considers his 
past three years with the schools the best 
in his life, thinks of all improvements as 
being made for the future as well as the pres- 
ent, and says that “the only money that I 
know I have saved during my long life is 
what I have put in churches, schools, and 
children, which will go on doing good long 
after I have been forgotten.” 


Picking an Elementary Principal 


Mr. George Learn 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
Unknowntown 

Dear George, 

Thought I would let you know that I have 
received the elementary principalship at Zom- 
brailie, about which I talked with you last 
month. Yes, I went down to interview the 
superintendent there this past week. Told 
my wife I would be gone about four hours 
but it turned out to be nearer fifteen. 

The reason it took so long is because the 
democratic process takes longer to function 
than some other methods we know. When I 
arrived at Zombrailie, I found that my train 
had arrived about a half-hour before the time 
of my appointment, so I looked up the school 
custodian who showed me the school plant. 
After my tour I discovered that there were 
four other candidates for the position who had 
arrived as I was being shown around the 
building. At the appointed hour the superin- 
tendent came out of his office and, after greet- 
ing us cordially, invited us into his conference 
room. There we were introduced to two of 
his elementary school principals, three super- 
visors of his elementary schools, and the 
school-board clerk. I thought this somewhat 
unusual but soon learned that in Zombrailie 
the superintendent and his staff of workers 
had worked out a philosophy of education and 
wished to select a new elementary school 
principal with a similar philosophy. By this 
means it was also easier to present all candi- 
dates with a more detailed picture of the 
Zombrailie school system and its general 
program. 

For an hour and a half the superintendent, 
his principals, the supervisors, and the clerk 
gave us a description of their educational sys- 
tem. At times we interposed questions which 
were answered frankly with explanations and 
interpretations. Some examples of children’s 
work were displayed, after which the group 
of candidates was shown the physical plant 
of the elementary school by a clerk and the 
custodian of the building. Meanwhile the 
administrative staff reviewed applications and 
credentials of the applicants in order to dif- 
ferentiate and identify the various candidates. 

On the completion of our tour we were 
escorted to one of the local hotels where we 
were treated to a steak luncheon. The excel- 
lent meal broke down whatever reserve the 
candidates arrived with, and personal reminis- 
cences and repartee followed in the spirit 
of good fellowship created by the good food 
and surroundings. The meal did much to de- 
velop mutual understanding between the ap- 


plicants and the administrative staff of 
Zombrailie’s schools. It did not strain the 
school budget too greatly, either, for we had 
paid our own transportation expenses and 
some of us had come a distance of over two 
hundred miles to seek the position. 

After returning to the superintendent’s office 
each of us was given a personal interview with 
the administrative staff which lasted from an 
hour to an hour and a half. During this inter- 
view we were asked to state our academic 
and experiential backgrounds and to ramify 
certain aspects of our fields of experience. At 
the conclusion of the conferences the ad- 
ministrative staff met for an additional hour 
and made its selection. 

In some respects, George, I believe this 
method of selecting a principal is better than 
the one under which your new principals are 
selected solely by yourself. By sharing the 
responsibility the superintendent of Zom- 
brailie does not shoulder all of the trouble, 
should the selection prove to be an unfor- 
tunate one. The odds are in favor of a good 
selection when several experienced adminis- 
trators, rather than one executive do the 
job. Furthermore, it gives the administrative 
group a more intimate picture of a new prin- 
cipal who in turn obtains a better start in 
his new work. The plan is likewise better 
than your proposed plan of placing the re- 
sponsibility for new principals on yourself 
and three board members because at times 
your board members are new and do not 
thoroughly comprehend the objectives you 
have in mind. And it is not an unknown fact 
that sometimes candidates bring pressure to 
bear on board members! However, your plan 
does have merit insofar as it helps you to 
interpret educational objectives to members 
of your board of education who in turn in- 
form members of your community. 

Have you ever considered using a commit- 
tee composed of yourself, administrators, and 
a member or two of your board of education? 
And why not place a teacher on this commit- 
tee? It seems to me that such a procedure 
would be truly democratic, for each member 
certainly plays a role in the democratic 
process. It is very important that we do every- 
thing within our power to make the demo- 
cratic process effective and combat authori- 
tarianism and dictatorship in these times of 
stress and strain on democracy. Should you 
put into effect such a committee, George, I 
should be greatly interested in learning how it 
operates and what you think of it. I remain, 
your friend, cordially, 


Carleton M. Saunders. 
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School-Board Problems in 1941 


WO major types of problems confront school boards as 

the school year 1940-41 goes into its second semester. 
International events are bearing down upon schools and school 
systems in a manner that is breath taking and are compelling 
school authorities in the smallest to the largest communities 
to stop, re-evaluate their teaching and administrative pro- 
grams, and to redirect them in harmony with the new needs 
and new problems. Immediately, the preparation of boys 
and girls for the defense activities, and perhaps for war, will 
compel the introduction of vocational courses and the re- 
adjustment of the physical education work. While the federal 
“refresher” courses have done wonders in the industrial 
centers since the early summer months of 1940, the entire 
secondary and vocational school program requires prompt 
adjustment, particularly in the early adjustment of existing 
courses to the new objectives and the prompt introduction 
of locally useful vocational courses. Both school boards and 
schoolmen should drop the attitude so noticeable during recent 
months when the expressions of numerous officials were pred- 
icated on the inquiry, “What additional funds can we get 
from the Federal Government?” The new point of view must 
seek to serve the national needs and to make up so far as 
possible for the costly mistakes of the depression years when 
much trade and mechanical training was discontinued because 
jobs were not immediately available. Defense training cannot 
become effective until it is part of the local program in every 
community. 

A second set of major problems is discussed on another page 
in the paper of Mr. Essig, on the problems confronting school 
boards in Colorado. In somewhat changed form, most of the 
difficulties with which the school authorities in the Centennial 
State are struggling, are to be found in a majority of the 
states of the Union. Mr. Essig calls attention particularly, to 
the ever recurring problem of finding a broader and fairer 
tax base for the support of education, the need of larger and 
more adequately efficient school attendance and administrative 
districts, and of a program of state aid for equalizing the 
instructional, building construction, and supplementary serv- 
ices of the local school systems. There is before the school 
boards in most states a series of important secondary difficul- 
ties, most of which could be solved with considerable readi- 
ness if the three problems of first magnitude could be 
overcome. There is no doubt but that teachers’ salaries and 
tenure, the development of health and vocational courses, the 
improvement of small high schools, insurance, budgeting, 
uniform accounting, the adjustment of building programs, all 
could be handled if the school taxation and financial programs 
of the state were properly balanced. 

School boards as such have only one interest in education — 
the interest of the children and thereby of the community and 
of the nation. Their influence with local and state authorities 
is not entirely shared by the superintendents and teachers and 
their professional organizations. The school boards are listened 
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to by local taxing authorities and by legislatures when all 
other groups are disregarded. In a situation like the present 
the school boards should not hesitate to ask for the laws and 
the funds which the schools need to carry on their new defense 
education activities. Through the state associations of school 
boards, they should determine upon a stand concerning those 
widely repeated problems of taxation and school finance, 
equalization of educational opportunities, enlargement of 
school districts, education for defense, etc., and present their 
case to the legislatures. 


New Boom Towns 


S EVERAL dozen small cities are finding themselves in the 
whirl of a vast in-rush of population due to the estab- 
lishment of defense enterprises of the Federal Government. 
The situation is reminiscent of the oil and mining booms of 
earlier decades when towns sprang up over night and the local 
authorities found themselves unable to keep order to say 
nothing of keeping up with the social and educational services 
upon which a democratic community depends for its very 
existence. 

The present-day boom towns face the same problems, not 
in such raw or aggravated forms, but they do have the dis- 
tressing insufficiencies in housing and in such essential matters 
as hospitalization and schoolhousing. The Federal Govern- 
ment is considering the need of supplementing “community 
facilities,” aid for which was provided in such pitifully inade- 
quate a way in the Lanham-Connolly law for defense housing. 

There is need for the new Congress to give heed to the pleas 
of the educators for federal aid to the communities where the 
large, permanent military and naval enterprises are being 
established. By no twist of political prejudice can it be im- 
plied that the aid requested is a selfish purpose — the local 
school districts where children are pouring in by hundreds 
and thousands need federal aid for erecting new school build- 
ings and for carrying on the daily operation of the schools. 
The educational leaders deserve a fair hearing from the federal 
lawmakers. It would not be amiss for the Federal Government 
to take over the entire costs for two to five years —at least 
until the local school taxation problem is well in hand and 
until the new housing and the new recipients of incomes have 
begun to fully bear their tax burden for the local educational 
system. 





The Meddler in School Affairs 


7 is scarcely a community that does not have its 
quota of meddlers in school affairs, citizens who are 
well meaning but who insist upon going farther than their 
constitutional rights warrant in the solution of school prob- 
lems. While the school official may now and then receive a 
valuable suggestion, the average meddler who insists upon his 
ideas as the only course of action, is a hindrance to the orderly 
administration of a school system. 

It develops occasionally that the meddlesome person is not 
an outsider. Within the ranks of the administrative group may 
be found the overzealous board member who goes beyond the 
province of his office and upsets the orderly procedure of the 
school system. If there is any difference, the inside meddler is 
a worse offender than his fellow troublemaker, 
citizen. 


the private 


Sometimes the meddler is the spokesman for a local group 
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and seeks to subserve a special interest; frequently he is a 
politician who is constantly scheming and talking for his 
own advancement and for his friends and constituents; rarely 
he or she is a former teacher or principal who just can’t “keep 
hands off.” Invariably, the meddler is a troublemaker who 
fails entirely to respect the authority of the school executives 
or to recognize his own limitations of legal powers and per- 
sonal privileges. 

The school law makes clear distinctions between the in- 
dividual and collective powers and responsibilities of the board 
members and of the school board. While the member has the 
privilege, as a citizen and as an official, to seek any proper 
end, and to assist in correcting any evil in the schools, he 
cannot go beyond rather well-defined limits in expressing 
himself and in taking personal action. When he gives assur- 
ances of appointments or promotions to school employees, or 
gives promises of purchases and contracts to those dealing 
commercially with the schools, he certainly is overstepping 
his official power. When he proposes personally to correct 
grievances of parents and teachers, or tries to give direct 
orders to janitors or teachers, or to the superintendent of 
schools, he is clearly outside his proper function. There even 
are numerous situations when he is not free to express himself 
publicly, and there are numerous matters, especially those of 
a strictly professional kind, that do not at all come within his 
official concern. 

The great majority of official activities of the board member 
must be carried on in and through the meetings of the board 
as a whole. Legally that is compulsory, and humanly that is 
advisable because the collective thought and study of an entire 
board is better than the reputed wisdom of any one of its 
members. In most instances, the meddler needs to learn the 
first principles of democracy — group action and compromise 
of personal opinion for the welfare of the group. 


Cooperation of Functioning Factors 
of a School System 


jim need of cooperation between all factors in a school 
system is made clear in a recent statement of Supt. C. 
Clyde Woodhull of Princeton, N. J. Addressing himself to his 
teachers, Mr. Woodhull writes: 


A school system should have coherence and unity. Without these 
elements there is confusion, disintegration, and dissatisfaction. With 
them there will be harmony of effort and efficiency in results. There 
are reasons to believe that Princeton education has been fortunate in 
possessing these elements over a long period of time. In fact it 
might be said that the schools of Princeton are what they are today 
because of these particular elements. 

The implication of the above certainly is that there are several 
factors involved in producing a good school system. In other words a 
good school does not depend entirely on any one factor, however im- 
portant it may sometimes be held to be. Not alone is the board of 
education, or the superintendent of schools, or the teachers them- 
selves, or the parents, organized or unorganized, working alone or 
independently of each other, able to produce a good school system. It 
is only when these four factors, and perhaps others of similar impor- 
tance, cooperate and work together harmoniously that there can be 
the necessary unity and coherence. In other words, all factors are 
simply but means toward the end of providing proper and sufficient 
training and guidance of children. Schools with all of their machinery, 
with all their factors, with all their governmental setups, can be 
justified in this America only upon the basis of child development, 
child welfare, and child adjustment to a changing civilization. Perhaps 
in the future schools may be assigned other functions, such as pro- 
ducing a very definite and limited kind of democracy or they may be 
charged to produce some other very definite way of life. Such would 
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demand indoctrinization, such as this country has not yet had, and in 
the minds of many people should never have. 

When the schools are not functioning, when there is confusion and 
disintegration instead, the fault can usually be traced to a lack of 
understanding among the factors responsible for schools. When such 
instances exist, and incoherence and nonunity are evident, it is likely 
that one of the several factors above mentioned has had an over 
exalted notion of its importance. In some instances the board of educa- 
tion might think that it can employ and dismiss teachers, operate and 
regulate all of the activities of the school without the assistance of a 
superintendent, refusing to realize his place and importance in such 
matters. Then, too, the superintendent may exercise an autocratic, 
dictatorial procedure in the management of schools, oftimes with only 
the tacit consent or approval of the board of education. This procedure 
is as detrimental and is as great a hindrance to good schools as any- 
thing could possibly be. 

It is often said that good schools depend upon good teachers. While 
this, in a pedagogical sense, is true yet from the supervisory and 
administrative aspects it is not that important, because teachers neither 
individually nor collectively can alone operate and administer a school 
system successfully, and when they try to do this there follow con- 
fusion and disintegration. While teachers like other factors have a 
very special function to perform, they may, however, be very useful 
in the field of management and supervision provided an opportunity 
was thus afforded. This would necessitate the establishment of some 
new administrative techniques. 

The same is true with parents. They too are vital elements in a good 
school system but they may be detrimental and unsuccessful in trying 
alone to produce good schools. There are a few cases on record where 
parents, sometimes individually and sometimes through such organiza- 
tions as the parent-teacher associations have set out determingly to 
“run the schools.” In the long run they fail because schools cannot be 
run for selfish purposes only. Nevertheless parents should and do have 
an important part in administering schools through proper represen- 
tation. Perhaps the function of parents in this respect should be 
broadened. 

In evaluating a school system it is safe to say that the school or 
systems of schools is best wherein the factors mentioned realize their 
respective functions and limitations, where they work harmoniously 
together, where coherence and unity prevail among them, where there 
is little confusion and no serious disintegration, and finally where 
learning results are in keeping with the needs and abilities of 
children. 


School Staff Vacations 


i jo arrangement of vacations for the administrative 
and teaching staffs and for the nonteaching employees 
of school systems has not been given the intelligent attention 
which this simple problem deserves. In numerous school dis- 
tricts the janitorial, maintenance, and clerical forces are 
resentful because the professional people are dealt with on 
a preferential, or at least far more generous, basis than those 
who hold more modest places in the scheme of things. 

The entire policy of boards of education concerning vaca- 
tions deserves study in the light of principles which are 
becoming more widely accepted in business and industry and 
which underlie all recent social thinking and _ legislation. 
Legally and democratically all school employees deserve equal 
consideration. The man, or woman, whose work is principally 
physical rather than mental needs a vacation of less length, 
but he needs and deserves one of sufficient time to have a 
change of scene and occupation and to regain energy and 
strength for his job. 

Quite important in planning vacations of school personnel 
is the elimination of difficulties and embarrassments that occur 
because personnel which should be on duty at a given time is 
on vacation. It is not at all essential that all vacations be con- 
centrated during the summer pupil-vacation period. In fact, 
it may be highly desirable that certain members of the super- 
intendent’s and business manager’s staffs and of the mainte- 
nance crews be required to take their vacations in the dead 
of winter when they can be best spared. 
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School-Building Fire Insurance 
V. Z. Rogers’ 


The subject of school-building fire insur- 
ance in Texas is discussed briefly in this 
paper under four subtopics: (1) the amounts 
paid for fire insurance by school districts; 
(2) the loss ratios or comparisons of pre- 
miums paid to losses incurred; (3) the reduc- 
tions in  fire-insurance rates during the 
preceding eight-year period; and (4) some 
observations on what district authorities may 
do, cooperatively, to bring about still further 
reductions in the cost of fire insurance for 
school properties. 

The amount expended for school fire insur- 
ance is shown in the following table from 
underwriting experience as published by the 
State Insurance Department of Texas for 
the year 1939. 





TABLE I. 1939 Experience in School Building 





Insurance* 
Amount Losses Loss 
Kind of Risk Premiums Paid Ratio 
(Net) 

Brick Protected $258,713 $ 12,868 5% 
Frame Protected 44,134 32,427 73% 
Brick Unprotected 255,110 176,381 69% 
Frame Unprotected 186,910 100,753 54% 
Totals (1939) $744,867 $322,429 43% 





*Statement of Annual Underwriting Experience for Year 
Beginning January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939. Fire 
Insurance Division; Austin, Tex. 








It will be. noticed that $744,867 was ex- 
pended for insurance on school properties in 
the year 1939 to the reporting companies. To 
this amount should be added the amount paid 
by districts for fire insurance on fireproof, 
semifireproof, and buildings equipped with 
sprinklered systems since such amounts are 
included in classifications under these par- 
ticular headings and are not included in 
Classification No. 62 along with school 
properties reported above. 

Schools rank fifth in premium payments in 
the fire-insurance business of the state of 
Texas and are exceeded only by (1) dwellings 
in towns, (2) mercantile stocks, (3) mer- 
cantile buildings, and (4) farm dwellings. 

Comparison of the premiums listed, $744,- 
867, with the total premiums of $21,892,710 
paid for fire insurance to reporting companies 
in the state indicates a ratio of 3.2 per cent 
of the total paid for fire insurance is for 
protection on school properties. It is noticed 
also that the amount paid in losses for school 
properties was $322,429 in the year 1939 for 
a loss ratio of 43 per cent and is also 3.2 
per cent of the total losses paid. 

The insurance for school properties costs, 
on the average, approximately 50 cents per 
pupil on the scholastic roll, while the amount 
received by school districts for losses is ap- 
proximately 30 cents per scholastic. 

It will be noticed in Table I that for brick 
protected school properties, $258,713 was paid 
for premiums. There were losses amounting 
to $12,868 for a loss ratio of 5 per cent. On 
frame structures in protected areas the loss 
ratio was 35 per cent. The loss ratio was 73 
per cent for brick structures in unprotected 
areas. It is shown that the brick protected 





1Abstract of a paper read before the Texas Association 
of School Admin‘strators, Nov, 22, 1940, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Mr. Rogers is superintendent of schools, Lamesa, Tex. 


properties which, as a rule, are located in 
cities or towns with adequate water systems, 
enjoy a very favorable loss ratio; in fact, it 
is decidedly the best in the state for anything 
like a comparable amount of premiums paid. 

Of the 67 property classifications listed in 
the state insurance commission’s report, some 
16 have lower loss ratios than that shown by 
brick school buildings in protected areas, but 
they involve small sums, such as asylums 
which pay $832 in premiums and receive 
losses of $24 for a loss ratio of 3 per cent 

Table II shows the five-year underwriting 
experience as listed in Item 62 for school 
properties. 

The loss ratio is the significant item in 
this table because of its effect upon rates. 
Notice that it is 47 per cent for the total 
group, 22 per cent in the brick protected 
group and this is the best of the four groups, 
41 per cent in the frame protected, 66 per 
cent in brick unprotected, and 56 per cent in 
the frame unprotected areas. The ratio of 
premiums paid for properties in the brick 
protected class is about ore third of the total 
for schools or $1,255,797, against a total of 
$3,606,909. Losses paid by companies to dis- 
tricts in the brick protected areas total $277,- 
781 against a total paid to school districts in 
the state over a five-year period of $1,681,- 
115, for a ratio slightly less than one to five. 

The favorable five-year “experience” of 
school properties in the brick protected class 
has been taken into consideration by the 
State Fire Insurance Commission in estab- 
lishing the rates on school properties. In 
March of 1929, the commission established 
the practice of granting what is known as 
“experience credits” or making “experience 
charges” based upon favorable or unfavorable 
underwriting experience. As a result of that 
practice, schools in the brick protected class 
enjoy a 30 per cent credit, school buildings 
of the frame class in protected areas enjoy 
a 15 per cent credit, properties in unprotected 
classes have no credit but neither is there a 
charge. There would likely be a charge on the 
brick unprotected class if it were not for the 
fact that the experience in a protected class is 
favorable and influences the average loss 
ratio for the entire classification. 

To indicate that experience charges are 
made, attention is called to Flour and Cereal 
Mills, Item No. 31, of frame construction in 
both protected and unprotected classes which 
have the instruction to local agents on Page 
IA of “General Basis” under effective date of 
September 1, 1939—‘“add 50 per cent.” 
Reference to this Item No. 31 reveals loss 
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ratios of 70 per cent in unprotected areas 
on this classification. This ratio is 4 per cent 
above that for schools of the brick unpro- 
tected class for the five-year period. 

In addition to application of the “experi- 
ence credit,” other rate changes within recent 
years are as follows: The basis rate for 
schools of ordinary construction has been 
lowered from 65 cents to 50 cents. The basis 
rate for fireproof and semifireproof construc- 
tion has been lowered from 65 cents to 35 
cents. The “experience credit” for brick pro- 
tected areas has been changed from none to 
30 per cent. The credit granted for the in- 
clusion of the 80 per cent coinsurance clause 
in policies has been increased from 10 per 
cent to 55 per cent. These represent the 
premium rate changes applicable especially 
to schools since 1932. These rate reductions 
have had the effect of reducing the school 
fire-insurance costs per $100 from $1.05 to 
61 cents without the use of the coinsurance 
clause in the Lamesa Independent School 
District and in about the same proportion in 
other protected areas. Every reduction but 
that for “experience credit” applies to schools 
regardless of location in “protected” or “un- 
protected” classes. 

It is unfortunate that the loss ratios are 
so high in three items of our classification, 
namely, for frame structures in protected 
class and for brick and frame structures in 
unprotected classes. The Texas State Insur- 
ance Commission and Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education have records, which, if 
studied, would reveal considerable information 
on different insurance situations. These files 
should be studied by school people for what- 
ever information may be revealed and for 
whatever recommendations may be formulated 
and made effective to reduce the fire losses in 
rural classes. 

As one who might be termed, “a side-line 
observer” for a period of several years, I 
am of the opinion that the State Insurance 
Commission has considered schools most 
fairly in the establishment of fire-insurance 
rates. Commission action has been, in so far 
as I can find out, without any pressure on 
the parts of groups of school-district repre- 
sentatives. There have been instances of school 
business managers conferring with the com- 
mission, but these conferences have been few. 

If our classification loss ratio were down 
to that of schools in the brick protected class, 
there would be a classification credit of 60 
per cent or more under present commission 
rules. This problem should have attention. 

It is known that there are certain mutual 
insurance companies which serve specialized 
lines of mercantile activity, for instance, mill 
and elevator owners, hardware dealers, and 
lumbermen. These mutuals are said to furnish 
dependable insurance at lower rates to these 
(Concluded on page 95) 





TABLE II. Five-Year Experience* 











1935 to 1939 





Amount Losses Loss Credit 

Kind of Risk Premiums Paid Ratio Based on 

; (Net) Showing 
SE OOOO 55s once eeSeavbesrdccddcccascsce MRO $ 277,781 22% 30% 
nn FR arr 209,424 86,353 41% 15% 
a RS et 1,237,866 812,098 66% None 
PEE WIE Ghats ccocccess weecesscsccs 903,822 504,883 56% None 

EE a FY $1,681,115 47% (Average) 


*Statement of Annual Underwritng Experience for Years 
Beginning January 1, 1935, to December 31, 1939, Fire 
Insurance Division; Austin, Tex. 
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New Jersey's Step Toward Healthier 
School Personnel Charles L. Worth’ 


Every board of education shall require a physi- 
cal examination of all employees of the board 
at least once in three years and shall cause the 
first exam nation within one year from the date 
this act becomes operative. The scope of such 
examination shall be determined under rules ot 
the State Board of Education 


This law, the first of its kind in New Jersey, 
became effective during the past school year. 
According to a survey made by the writer, 
school people and boards of education through- 
out the state believe that the law will actually 
give the schools a healthier personnel. 

At the present time there is a wide range of 
difference in the scope of the examinations 
designated by the local school districts. Forms 
being used in various districts show little or no 
uniformity. Some districts have prepared a 
form designed to give a complete health his- 
tory of each employee. These forms include 50 
or more questions pertaining to the individ- 
ual’s health record, and in addition, a chest 
examination, Mantoux test, X-ray, Wasserman 
test, gonorrhea test, urinalysis, tests of heart, 
eyes, ears, blood pressure, nose, throat, and 
digestive tract, to be made by the examining 
physician. 

At the other extreme, the examination, or 
what might better be termed a cursory inspec- 
tion, consists of a brief statement that the 
medical examiner has found no manifestation 
of a communicable disease in the school 
employee. 

The scope of the examination was in most 
cases determined by the superintendent and 
medical inspector, in others by the superin- 
tendent and board of education. Several super- 
intendents report that the examination is so 
superficial as to be of no value 

A cross section of the opinions of school 


‘Supervising Principal, Lambertville, N 
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An important high spot in the observation of Education Week in Duluth, 


superintendents in representative districts of 
the 21 counties shows that nearly all believe 
the scope of the examination should be deter- 
mined by the state board of education and 
should be specific and uniform throughout the 
state 

In most districts the cost of all examina- 
tions is borne by the board of education. In 
some the employees who select other doctors 
than the one designated by the board must 
meet the cost of the examination themselves. 

The survey shows no case in which an em- 
ployee has refused to present evidence of an 
examination nor any serious protest concern- 
ing the scope of the examination. This seems 
to indicate a general acceptance by the em- 
ployees of the wisdom of the law to provide 
for a healthier school personnel 

Those superintendents reporting indicated 
that up to the present time only one employee 
has been relieved of his duties because of an 
unfavorable examination report..The question 
“Have you heard of any me case in other 
communities?” was answered in the negative 
by all superintendents reporting 

There has been a feeling among some school 
people that an employee who returned to work 
after recovering from tuberculosis or a vene- 
real disease might be ostracized by his fellows 
Each superintendent replying to this question 
felt that such would not be the case in his 
district. However, it was indicated by some 
that the townspeople might raise strong ob- 
jections to the return of such an employee 
Even though the law expressly states that all 
findings are to be the confidential information 
of the medical inspector, the absence of a 
teacher for a period of time after the exam- 
ination might easily generate gossip of an un- 
kind nature. One superintendent states that 
the total good which the law will accomplish 
offsets any such possibility. 
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The survey reveals that several superintend- 
ents definitely knew of school employees who 
had spread communicable diseases. Before the 
enactment of the present law it was practically 
impossible to do anything about such cases, 
As the law reads, the local board of education 
“may require the individual examination of an 
employee whenever in its judgment such em- 
ployee shows evidence of deviation from 
normal physical or mental health.” 

The opinion of the majority of superin- 
tendents is that the provision for mental health 
examination is wise. The law further states: 


If the result of the examination indicates mental 
abnormality or a communicable dsease, the em- 
ployee shall be ineligible for further service until 
satisfactory proof of recovery is furnished. If an 
employee is under contract or tenure protection, 
he may be granted any s-ck-leave compensation 
provided by the board of education for other 
employees, and shall upon satisfactory recovery 
be permitted to complete the term of his con- 
tract, or, if under tenure, shall be re-employed 
with the same tenure status as he possessed at the 
time h's services were discontinued; provided, 
the absence does not exceed a per.od of two years 


To the question “Has your board of edu- 
cation applied the law to any employee in 
regard to mental health?” all those replying 
answered in the negative. But as one superin- 
tendent remarked, “I’ve had strong suspicions 
of mental unbalance in some cases, but what 
could one do before this law was enacted?” 
In the opinion of nearly all, the provision for 
the mental health examination is wise, but it 
is believed by some that trouble might arise 
because of the wording “in the opinion of the 
board.” 

In the rules formulated by the state board 
of education, several groups of employees 
were exempt from the examination, including 
supervising principals and superintendents. A 
number of these officers were asked to give 
their opinion concerning the wisdom of such 
exemptions and nearly all indicated their belief 
that such exemptions were unwise. Remarks 


such as the following were made in regard to 
“Neither officer should refuse 


(Concluded on page 60) 


the question: 





Minnesota, was a great public concert attended by more 


than 5000 citizens — all who could be crowded into the large Duluth Armory. 


A vocal group from the junior and senior high schools, 


the orchestras of these same schools, and the combined senior high school bands provided the music. 


All together 1200 children took part. Close co-operation between the teachers and the director of music made it possible for the group to give a flawless performance 


after only one group rehearsal. In the course of the evening, Mr. C. 


“Close-Ups of Famous Americans.” 


William Duncan of the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, addressed the meeting on the subject 


The speaker was introduced by Dr. H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of the Duluth schools. 
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6000 Theatres 
* 


Finer, clearer sound... More even 
light distribution on screen... 
Greater operating simplicity. It’s 
years ahead...16 superior features 
... yet is priced with the lowest! 


IVE your pictures new sparkle 
G ... your sound new life—with 
the sensational RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector 

The finer performance and greater 
operating simplicity of this instru- 
ment are the result of RCA engi- 
neering. Designed by the men who 
build RCA equipment used in 


~ a Hollywood studios and in thousands 


~-ROXY THEATRE 

on New York’s Broadway has RCA 
Motion Picture Sound Equipment. Over 
6000 theatres on the other Broadways 
of America are similarly equipped to 
provide their audiences with the finest 


performance / 


VISUAL SERVICE — Educational Department 
tnc., Camden, §. J. + A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





RCA Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment is 
the Choice of over 


Give Your Pictures the “BIG TIME” 
Projection They Deserve with 


RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 





of theatres, this projector has over- 
size reflector, condenser and objec- 
tive lens which provide more even 
distribution of light on the screen. 
Sound is full, clear and more bril- 
liant—-at either high or low volume 

because of film take-up equalizer 
and superb electrodynamic speaker. 
To greatly simplify threading, this 
projector has threading line cast on 
projection block. All size reels may 
be quickly rewound by motor 

Low in cost, easy to carry, this 
equipment is just what you've been 
looking for to make every lesson 
live! 


Modern schools stay modern 
with RCA Tubes in their sound 
equipment. Trademark “RCA 
Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, 
RCAVictor Co., Ltd., Montreal 





You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Victor booths G-22, 24, 25, at the 
NEA Convention in Atlantic City. 


—_—— ema al 
Educational Dept. (A-2) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Camden, New Jersey 


Send complete information regard 
ing RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 


Name 
School 
Address 


City State 
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You'll Have 





You'll safeguard the health of teachers 
and pupils by Better Ventilation (Easy 
Opening), Increased Daylight and Better 
Screening. You'll protect them against 
drafts because of Fenestra’s Superior 
Weather-tightness. These better steel win- 
dows are tight-fitted and stay weather- 
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tight because they do not warp, swell 
or shrink. And you add Fire-safety to 
your building, for steel cannot burn. 
There are budget advantages which 
result from Low First Cost, Low Mainte- 
nance, Safe Washing from inside, and 
Small Panes of Glass to replace when 
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a Safer School Building 


Washington School, Trenton, N. J.; P. L. Fowler Co., 
Lovis S. Kaplan, Architects; Pozzi & Felice, Contractors. 


broken. A Bonderized finish (for rust pro- 
tection) saves on repainting costs. 

For complete details ... phone the 
local Fenestra office (in all principal 
cities) or write Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Department AJ-2, 2254 East Grand 


Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


CATAL MODERN STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 





(Concluded from page 58) 


to take the examination,” “I took the exam- 
ination with the others,” “Law should count 
all school employees, exempting none,” “From 
the point of view of morale they should sub- 
mit voluntarily,” “I took mine in every detail 
with my staff.” 

On August 2, 1940, the state board of edu- 
cation enacted a new ruling which defines the 
scope of the mandatory examination to include 
the detection of active tuberculosis. 


The first step may be either a tuberculin test 
or an X-ray examination of the chest. When the 
test is used, employees having no reaction shall 
be held as having successfully met the require- 
ments of the routine examination. Individuals 
reacting positively must have the X-ray exam- 
ination of the chest. If no signs of active tuber- 
culosis are found by X-ray, the individual has 
met the requirement. If there is evidence of 
possibly active tuberculosis, the individual must 
undergo an additional test, presumably the 
sputum test, to determine communicability 


The survey shows that the school people 
of New Jersey are ready and willing to de- 
velop a high standard of health in their public 
schools. The present application of the law 
will undoubtedly eliminate to some extent the 
spread of infectious or contagious diseases by 
employees o! the boards of education. Nec- 
essary changrs in the administration of the 
law will come about as the result of intelligent 
experimentation, perhaps bringing more uni- 
formity and more significant examinations 

School officials, local boards of education, 
and the state board are working to find the 
most efficient and efficacious manner of ad- 
ministering a law which is a vital step in the 
preservation of health for the state of New 
Jersey. 


American Association of School 
Administrators Will Meet in Atlantic City 


The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will hold its seventy-first annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., February 22 
27. The theme of the convention will be “To 
Provide for the Common Defense, to Pro- 
mote the General Welfare and to Secure 
the Blessings of Liberty.” President Carroll 
R. Reed, of Minneapolis, Minn., will preside. 

On Monday, February 24, the session will 
open with a talk by Dr. James B. Conant, of 
Harvard University, on the subject, “Edu- 
cation to Provide for the Common Defense.” 
Other talks will be given by Hon. H. E. 
Stassen, of St. Paul, and by Dr. John W 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The afternoon groups will take up the theme 
“To Provide for the Common Defense.” Isaiah 
Bowman, of Johns Hopkins University will talk 
on “Peace and Power Politics in 1941.” 

The Tuesday session will be opened with a talk 
by Dr. John K. Norton, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on “Education and Eco- 
nomic Well-Being.” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, of 
Atlanta, Ga., will also give a talk 

On Tuesday evening the members of the asso- 
ciation will be the guests of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors, when the American Education Award 
will be given to Dr. Frank P. Graves of New 
York State 

On Thursday the theme will be “Education for 
Familv Life’ and the “1941 Yearbook.” Presi- 
dent E. W. Jacobsen, of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, will preside. Aurelia 
Reinhardt, president of Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., will talk on “Public Education and the 


American Home.” The Yearbook for 1941 will be 
dramatized and presented on the stage through 
the cooperation of the N.B.C. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session the theme 
will be “To Secure the Blessings of Liberty,” with 
Donald DuShane, of Columbus, Ind., presiding. 
Major George Fielding Eliot, will discuss “War 
and Us.” 

On Thursday evening President Carroll R. 
Reed will be in charge and Mr. H. H. Eelkema, 
of Duluth, will present the report of the resolu- 
tions committee. Supt. Ben G. Graham, of Pitts- 
burgh, will talk on “Education and the National 
Defense”; Mr. Everett R. Clinchy, New York 
City, will discuss “Liberties and Duties”; and 
Gerhart Seger will discuss “The Truth and Fic- 
tion About the Fifth Column.” 





The Atlantic City Auditorium and 
“Board Walk” 
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Child interest is the keynote 
of this Personal-ized* Floor 
of Nairn Linoleum in the 
Barlow School Kindergar- 
ten, Plainfield, N. J. 
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— Nairn Linoleum more 
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NAIRN 


é able — built to withstand punishing 
foot trafic. No other floor material 


has such quietizine and foot-easy 
| In considering Nain Linoleum for 
qualities. Both initial cost and main- 
your kindergarten. remember that tts 

tenance are low. : 


J $ PAT OFF 


Rice Oct Wik BS LINOLEUM 


And individual designs. both inter- Floors and Walls 


oleum is fully guaranteed 


advantages ap rly c¢ ually to all 
Old wood tloors Cali he quickly ” PI 

, , school areas. When installed by 
modernized with Nairn Linoleum. 





esting and instructive to children, 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
may be created at small expense. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J 








TO 

FIND OUT 
FOR 
YOURSELF 


PSE en DR eR. ET AREER ae A 
School Administration News 


BASIC POLICIES OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


During the past three years, the public schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been administered in 
creasingly in accordance with certain policies now 
considered basic to the effective administration of 
a large public school system. 

These policies have been interestingly de- 
scribed by Supt. Claude V. Courter in his annual 
report to the board of education dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1940. 

These policies which are stated below, are five 
in number: 

1. The relation between the schools and the 
taxpayers who maintain them must become closer 
The public schools belong to all the people and 
represent a major investment in education. The 
people of Cincinnati, therefore, are entitled to 
know what their schools are trying to do, how 
they are trying to do it, and to what extent they 
are succeeding. It is their right also to criticize 
constructively the program of the schools. The 
entire school staff, on the other hand, has re- 
sponsibilities for informing the public about the 
schools. The staff must be responsive to intelli- 
gently constructive criticism. In addition to the 
schools, the community also has other institutions 
which represent sizable investments in human 
welfare and community betterment. Close co- 
operation by the schools with these community 
organizations is essential to a well-co-ordinated, 
closely integrated community life. 

2. In the determination of school policies, the 
best ability of the whole school staff shall be 
utilized. In Cincinnati the school staff as a whole 
has a wealth of training and wide experience 
which should be utilized in developing school 
policies. To do this is to apply the democratic 
way of life to the administration of schools. To 
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How much importance is attached to the board used in the 
binding of text and reference books, we suggest that you 
ask about it when you examine the publishers’ displays 
at the National Educational Association Convention. 


We predict that the response, ‘Of course we use Binders 
Board,’ will be practically unanimous because it is now 
generally recognized that “Books Bound in Binders Board* 


are Bound To Last.” 


*Made in accordance with Commercial Standard CS 50-30 developed 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. 
Consolidated Paper Co.:. . 
The Davey Company . 


. . . Manchester, Conn. 
. Monroe, Mich. 
. . Jersey City, N. J. 

Shryock Brothers 


Fandango Mills........ Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
C. H. Norton Co. .. . N. Westchester, Conn. 


Loceead Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


do this is likewise to insure a sense of unity and 
high teacher morale. 

3. While school policies are determined demo- 
cratically, they must be administered authorita- 
tively. Although in the formation of policies, 
every possible opportunity to use the teacher 
mind should be seized upon, the very term 
school system implies that once the policies have 
been adopted, there shall be forthrightness, clarity, 
honesty, and order in their administration. It is 
only such orderly administration in the light of 
clearly defined policies which will guarantee the 
best instruction to the children of Cincinnati. 

4. Administration of school systems must be 
creative. The best school administration is never 
achieved. Always there is the necessity for seek- 
ing to improve techniques and methods. School 
practice must never become static. School ad- 
ministration must, therefore, be continually de- 
veloping. It is never finished; it is never perfect. 

5. Large school systems must be organized 
into functional divisions, each of which discharges 
one of the major functions delegated to the 
superintendent by the board of education. The 
superintendent is charged by the board of educa- 
tion with performing functions essential to the 
education of the children of Cincinnati. These 
essential functions are generally thought of as 
instruction, administration, personnel services, 
research, community relations, and business. Each 
of these is thought of as the job of a major 
division of the school system. They are the bases 
for the organizational pattern toward which 
Cincinnati is moving, and they determine the 
functions, duties, responsibilities, and relation- 
ships of the personnel. 


THE SUPERVISION OF VISUAL EDUCA. 
TION IN AURORA, ILLINOIS 

During the school year 1940, the public schools 
of East Aurora, Ill., employed a supervisor of 
visual education in the person of Mr. Rodger 
Stutz, who in addition to his duties as chemistry 
teacher in the high school, performed a creditable 
piece of work as manager of the visual-education 


program lol! 
school. 

During the year a number of developments 
were effected in the operation of the visual-edu- 
cation program in the schools. The high school 
faculty made a study of visual and auditory aids, 
taking into consideration what other schools had 
done, what the local school program was, and 
what improvements it was possible to make. The 
committee consisting of three members, will con- 
tinue its study and will continue to receive sug- 
gestions from time to time, and to help furnish 
information and materials for classroom use. 

The Kane County Film Library, then in its 
second year, continued to grow, and now has 4 
total of 15 silent and 25 sound films available for 
school use. The library is supported by a 3-cent 
per capita donation from the districts cooperat- 
ing in the plan. The pictures are used a number 
of times each year, as contrasted with a single 
book of films secured from other sources. 

During the year 1940, a total of 180 films 
were used in the school system. A number of these 
were two, three, and four-reel pictures. In addi- 
tion, a high school sound projector was used to 
bring four county sound films to five of the 
grade schools. Of the 110 silent pictures, a num- 
ber were used in both the grades and the high 
school. Seventy sound films were used, most of 
which were shown in the high school. 

The Bardwell School, during the year secured 
equipment which proved to be of considerable aid 
to the visual-education program. A new tripur- 
pose projector shows 35mm. film strips and 2 by 
2-in. glass slides. A large number of excellent 
film strips and materials relating to each were 
included in the purchase. 

The high school has found considerable use for 
a sound recorder. This apparatus is used for 
music, dramatic, and debate programs, and for 
speech, sales, and journalism activities. 

Plans have been made to cooperate with the 
West High School in the joint use of films con- 
cerning the phvsical sciences. Since these films 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING? 


Test it...get the facts 
...and enjoy guaranteed lighting results 














Using existing outlets, Wakefield 
Fleur-O-Liers stepped up lighting 
300% ... helped make seeing 
easier and guard eyes from strain 
in this sewing room, West High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


* * * 


Double the light from the same 
wattage with Wakefield Fleur-O- 
Liers in this classroom, Kingsley 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


22 footcandles in any standard classroom at special low price* 


with WAKEFIELD certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 


(Checked and Certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories) 





@ You've probably heard something about fluore- 
scent lighting. You may have heard that it is an 
amazing new way to have much more light for easier 
seeing and less eyestrain . . . at surprisingly reason- 
able cost. Perhaps you've wondered about it. 


Now Wakefield offers you a practical plan by which 
you can find out... see for yourself... get the facts 
first-hand . . . so that, when your “Board” raises the 
question of fluorescent lighting, you'll have the 
answers. 


Wakefield Fleur-O-Liers have been engineered to use 
the new fluorescent lamps efficiently . . . to give you 
glareless light that helps protect young eyes from 
strain. They meet over 50 rigid specifications for good 


light, balanced performance and safe, satisfactory 
service, by test of impartial Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. In short, they give you fluorescent lighting at 
its best. 


% So here's our offer: We will guarantee a minimum 
of 22 footcandles in any standard classroom, with 
clean walls and ceiling . . . guarantee to deliver more 
footcandles of soft, glareless light than the standards 
set up by “American Recommended Practice of 
School Lighting” . at a special low introductory 
price (east of the Rockies). Write for details on this 
new plan, with layouts for guaranteed lighting results 
in any standard classroom. We'll get them off to you 
by return mail. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


21 AMERICAN PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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See Demonstrated 


* NEW 
HILTONIAN 
SCRUBBING, 
POLISHING, 
WAXING 
MACHINES. 


% STEELTONIAN 
STEEL WOOL 
MACHINES. 
TWO SIZES, 

10 IN., 20 IN. 


* 
SHINE-ALL, 
CHEMICAL 
CLEANSER. 


3 SIZES: 16 IN., 


* 


* 


19 IN., 22 IN. 


HIL-BRITE SELF- 
POLISHING WAX 


HILL-TONE 
FLOOR DRESSING 


w ONEX-SEAL... 
‘ ? Y A ™ / Hillyard og ong ons mages — CEMENT. 

Hillyard’s Welcome You Again! pees tye VERRAESO SAL 
During the Convention we want to meet We have several new products to show Shine- All, Floor Waxes, Dressings, *® PINE-O-CIDE 
our many friends among the American you and of course the older ‘oo. Cleaners, hg = ——— DISINFECTANT 

. Hi-Quality Floor Treatment and Main- ance Supplies. The Hillyarc oor Main- 
Association of School Administrators, tenance Products that have stood the tenance Machines ... the “Hiltonian” *% HI-KO FUNGICIDE 
end we want you to foal “sight at test making more line of Lowboy Electric Scrubbing and 

” . . es y ’ ¥ . 

a @ Ge i — aa friends every year . .. and our line of Waxing machines with many new fea- *% SUPER GYM FINISH 
to show you jus ed oe shi Disinfectants and General Maintenance’ tures found in no other machines and 
models of floor ms omnagy “Wed machines Supplies. There is a growing demand the New Hillyard “‘Steeltonian” line of * WOOD PRIMER 
work . . . how we have “streamlined for Hillyard Products and the Hillyard Steel Wool Machines that use standard 
these machines to make them more Methods of Modern Floor Maintenance. type of steel wool in ribbon form with *% PENETRATING SEAL 
efficient, — pi at -_ ex- Hillyard Maintenance Engineers are many improvements, these you will see No. 21 
pense and thru the quality of workman- constantly job all over the demonstrated at the Hillyard Booth, so 
ship and materials in them they have country helping solve difficult problems again we say, Hillyard men are again % HAN-SAN LIQUID 
longer life and less upkeep expense. of maintenance. waiting to meet you and greet you. HAND SOAP 





(Concluded from page 62) 
will be shown to small groups it will readily be 
possible for both school systems to make use of 
a film on one booking. 
Plans have also been made to purchase a 
sound projector for the use of the grades and one 
for the junior high school. 


IMPLICATIONS OF A DECLINING 
SCHOOL POPULATION FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TRUSTEES 
Much publicity has been given in recent 
years to the falling birth rate in Virginia and 
the prediction of a smaller school population. 
It is self-evident that a lower birth rate 
will eventually result in a smaller school 
population, unless such a loss is offset by a 
lower death rate or a gain through migration. 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Virginia, speaking recently on this sub- 
ject, explained the situation in the state of 
Virginia and presented facts tending to show 
the complex nature of the problem and the 
fact that the best predictions may not come 
true. Even though the school population in 
the state did drop about one fourth as 
much as was predicted in 1934, school attend- 
ance actually increased. Dr. Hall explains 
that it is easy to draw misleading conclusions 
from a few facts when there is a lack of 
knowledge of the other more important data. 
Though the figures in 1934 indicated that the 
total population for Virginia would be 3 
per cent higher in 1940, the census shows a 
10.2 per cent gain, and instead of a 17 per 
cent drop in the elementary school population, 

the census shows only a 3.6 per cent drop. 
Since 1922, says Dr. Hall, the number of seven- 
year-olds enrolled in the public schools has re- 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


mained constant, even though the number of 
births has increased and decreased from 1915 to 
1933. From the point of view of school manage- 
ment, the enrollment in the first grade and its 
progress through school is the barometer of school 
needs. The first-grade enrollment reached its peak 
of 121,901 in 1931. This number has since been 
reduced to 92,463 in 1938-39. The reduction 
represents a loss of only 7451 children seven 
years of age, or about one fourth of the total 
reduction of 29,438. The answer, according to 
Dr. Hall, is twofold: General inefficiency piles 
up the enrollment in the first grade, and increas- 
ing school efficiency reduces the number of re- 
tarded children in the first grade. Emphasis upon 
the instructional program during the past decade 
has tended to increase the efficiency of the 
schools, and as the number of children to be 
taught becomes smaller, the enrollment in the 
lower grades is reduced, and that in the upper 
grades is increased. 

The National Defense Program and the gen- 
eral emphasis upon vocational education and 
work experiences are just getting into stride. 
Educators and the public are demanding a prac- 
tical application of the theory that every child 
is entitled to an education. This condemns the 
school program which educates only for the pro- 
fessions and the white-collar jobs. 

Again, Dr. Hall points out that estimates for 
future population trends lose in reliability as the 
population unit decreases. A prediction for a 
county may be depended upon far more than a 
prediction for a school community. Changes take 
place so rapidly that long-term predictions are 
less liable than before the days of the airplane 
and the radio. Hence, the type of predictions 
made about population changes are very un- 
reliable even for the state as a whole. All data for 
county and school communities should be col- 
lected and studied with facts of general observa- 
tion and subjected to common sense rather than 
mathematical treatment. 

The entire picture of population trends, accord- 


ing to Dr. Hall, calls for extreme caution in 
putting up permanent school buildings in any 
location. Common-sense judgment will be supe- 
rior to mathematics in making decisions. Boom 
psychology must be guarded against and not 
mistaken for common sense. A safe rule then, is 
to build for the present need, with provisions 
made for additions, if and when needed. Tem- 
porary buildings may be used in situations which 
do not appear to be permanent. The declining 
school population as a practical school problem 
cannot be forgotten, but the theoretical predic- 
tions by noneducators offer to educators an op- 
portunity to rethink the conditions, and to locate 
the new areas of growth, and plan for them. 





EDUCATION FOR THE COMMON 
DEFENSE 


What does America have to defend? 


A spiritual heritage, the most precious gift from 
our forefathers. 

A people’s government, conceived by heroic 
men determined to be free. 

A great people, over 132 million souls of many 
races and creeds. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural resources 
from sea to sea. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our children and 
to generations unborn. 


What is education for the common defense? 

It is individual, helping each person make the 
most of his talents. 

It is universal, seeking to educate all the chil- 
dren and all the people. 

It is practical, helping prepare people to earn 
a good living. 

It is civic, preparing individuals to be wise and 
loyal citizens. 

It is spiritual, recognizing the eternal dignity 
of human personality. 


— Harold C. Bauer. 
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Lasy to keep these floors 
looking slick... 


| and the Board saves money on them,too! 
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JANITORS DELIGHT at easily cleaned floors like 
this one of Armstrong's Asphalt Tile in Hutchinson 
ASY is hardly the word. It's a cinch to Juntor College, a eg i . pre — poe present in basement floors. Thus, it is safe 
clean floors of Armstrong's Asphalt prada oe hie i iilimae pchcrths 9 ( to use over concrete in direct contact with 
Tile. Just sweep daily, wash and wax every Foy & Son; floor laid by Wiley Dry Goods C the ground—either on or below grade. 
now and then—that’s all. , ‘ ‘. Forty-one rich colorings are available. 
The savings of an Armstrong’s Asphalt Special designs cost very little extra. Get 
Tile floor begin on the date of purchase. The rich plain and marble colors are scuff- all the facts by writing for free booklet 
Low initial cost is the first saving. Low cost proof . run right through the material. “Low-Cost Floors with a Luxury Look.” 
of upkeep saves you money each week. Costly refinishing isn’t needed. Armstrong Cork Company, 
And, savings mount as years go by be- Furthermore, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile Building Materials Division, 
cause this asphalt tile won't show its age. is resistant to moisture and the alkalis 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM * LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) * CORK TILE * RUBBER TILE * LINOWALL 
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A Study of Withdrawals in 


Richmond, Indiana 


How many boys and girls withdraw 
school? What becomes of them? 

During the school year 1939-40, the high 
school faculty at Richmond, Ind., under the 
direction of William G. Bate, superintendent 
of schools, conducted a rather extensive study 
of high school withdrawals in order to find 
out what becomes of these students 

The study was made for the purpose ot 
determining the academic and social char- 
acteristics of the members of the withdrawal 
group and also for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the school could do for these pupils 
Would it be possible to improve their chances 
to become self-supporting persons, successful 
in occupational adjustment, and good citizens? 

In the study it was found that the typical 
or average age of the withdrawal is 16 years 
old. The boy is either at the tenth-grade level 
or he is a special pupil who has completed 
the offering of the special group in the junior 
high school, and has been transferred or is 
eligible for transfer to a special program in 
the senior high school. If employed, he i 
likely to be found working in a factory job 
or in some lower level or irregular job 

It was noted that 61 boys and 57 girls of 
the group had left Richmond since withdrawal 
from school, leaving a total of 383 still resid 
ing in the city. Complete records were 
gathered for 249 boys and 201 girls. Intelli- 
gence test scores were recorded for 235 of 
the boys and 193 of the girls. The scores wert 
largely made on group tests such as the Otis 

It was noted that 11 per cent of the boys 
and 61 per cent of the girls from the group 
are married. Twenty-five per cent of the girls 
who have married are living with their parents 

In a study of the reasons given for with 
drawal, it was noted that age, employment 
health, and marriage were contributing factors 
In cases where “16 years old’ was given as 
the reason for withdrawal, it was usually 
shown that there was a poor school adjustment 
or little real success in schoolwork. In some 
there was evidence of poor home con 
ditions or an attitude tending to withdrawal 
Where work was given as the reason, the 
record showed that in many of the cases there 
was a lack of interest in school and a lack of 
success in studies 

In cases where poor health was given as 
the reason, most of the pupils did have poor 
health and this combined with other condi 
tions to influence the pupils to withdraw from 
Marriage was given as the reason 
for withdrawal among the girls, but was rarely 
the reason for a boy to withdraw 

While 75 per cent of the boys and 31 per 
cent of the girls were listed as employed. in 
a good many cases the pupils were in low level 
jobs, odd jobs, or in tasks which were irregular 
and uncertain in the extreme. Fully one halt 
of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls were 
employed in poorly adjusted or irregular 
occupational placement 

In seeking a remedy for the situation. it 
was the opinion of the members of the survey 
group that there is a distinct need for training 
in the fields of industrial education and home 
economics, adapted in skill and variety to the 
abilities and needs of these students, and offer 
ing sound training rather than play or busy 
work. Again, they must be 


trom 


cases 


school 


given every pos 


sible help to fit themselves for finding their 
place in the economic and social life, and for 
securing adjustment in a society that leaves 
everyone in a position of competition and 
to a large extent dependent on self-direction 
rather than governmental regimentation and 
placement. 

It appeared to the surveyors that there is 
need for developing some kind of a program 
for this group. This program should be di- 
rected largely toward eliminating the attitude 
still existent in regard to leaving school as 
soon as possible. There are still too many 
cases in which the parent and the pupil feel 
that school offers little, and consequently 
they anticipate leaving school as soon as pos 
sible. Something should be done to eliminate 
this attitude but it should be in operation 
before the pupil reaches the age of sixteen 

There is need to bridge the gap between 
junior high school and senior high school 
The results already secured in this direction 
encourage the school faculty to believe that 
much more can be done along this line 

Another point emphasized was the need for 
the development of guidance and placement 
service which may well be used in the dire: 
tion of helping these boys and girls obtain 
the right kind of jobs that will provide 
better start in their occupational lives through 
an adequate adjustment at the beginning ot 
their work 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
¢ San Antonio, Tex. The board of education 
has asked Supt. I. E. Stutsman to undertake a 
study of the school system, looking toward a 
change from the 11! to a 12 
organization 


grade plan of 
At the present time, because of the 
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language difficulty of some Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, a half year of preprimer work is offered, 

@ Hawthorne, N. J. The school board has 
taken steps to change the form of flag salute 
used in the schools. Under the new plan, the girls 
will be required to place their right hand over 
the heart, while the boys will give the military 
salute with right hand, brought to the forehead 
over the right eye. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has notified 
the mayor that it intends to make “full equaliza 
tion” between white and Negro teachers’ salaries 
beginning with the school year in September, 
1941. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has prepared a new instructional budget for 
1941, which calls for less money than was spent 
during the school year 1940. Due to a continued 
drop in pupil enrollment, the board has planned 
to eliminate 1151 teaching positions, cutting its 
general school fund $1,706,540 below the past 
year’s appropriation 

@ The Pendleton County 
at Franklin, W. Va., has 
centers for undernourished 
i1ugurated a preparedness 
establishment of a 


board of education, 
established feeding 
children, has in 
program with the 
carpentry shop for young 
men, and has inaugurated a plan tor county 
teachers’ meetings where teachers of one-room 
schools may meet for the discussion of school 
problems and teaching methods. The meetings 
are held once every six weeks and are conducted 
under the direction of Supt. I. L. Bennett 

4 The National Association of Manufacturers, 
of New York City, has completed a study of 
600 social science textbooks now in use in public 
school classrooms of the country. The study 
which was conducted under the direction of Dr 
Ralph W. Robey, of Columbia University, in 
volved a study of all texts in the fields of history 
civics, sociology, and ecohomics that are widely 
used in the schools 

The survey was begun in answer to growing 
criticism regarding some of the books used in 
the schools. The aim was to determine whether 
there is any basis for the growing apprehension 
ibeut the contents of school textbooks 

4 Childress, Tex. Construction work has been 
started on a new junior high school, to cost 
$115,000 





1t Jersey City, New Jersey, the Dickinson High School is operating 22 hours per day 
training craftsmen for the defense industries of the city. More than 350 men have 


already completed their courses. 


Westinghouse Photo. 
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ER RO ARB RTE BIC: 


Teachers and Odministration 
REE mE SRR eR ae me mS 


NEW SPRINGFIELD SINGLE- 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education at 
Mass., on December 20, 1940, adopted a 
single-salary schedule, which embodies the 
principle of equal pay for equal qualifications 
and equal service. The schedule involves no 
salary distinction based on organization level 
in the schools, and all teachers with the same 
amount of training are paid alike in the ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and senior high 
school. Although differentials are provided for 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities, 
the basic salaries to which these differences 
are added are identical with those paid to 
classroom teachers 

The schedule provides for recognition of 
the value of increased experience and for 
stimulation of improved service. For instance 
whenever a staff member changes his status 
by securing an additional year of training 
he receives his normal increment of $50, plus 
$150 adjustment in recognition of his ad 
vancement to the next higher preparation 
level. This synchronization, operating at every 
point in the whole range of salaries, insures 

uniform and equitable adjustment for in- 
creases in the value of the teacher’s services 
sulting from additional professional train- 
ing. Increments under the schedule are not 
iutomatic but are granted only where there 
is a demonstrated improvement in efficiency 
in service 

The schedule is 
six years of 


Springfield, 


arranged on the basis of 
training and provides 35 incre- 
No applicant is eligible to enter 
hool system if only two years of train 
indicated 
The schedule is 


nent steps 


ng are 
length 
as determined by such factors as 
verage annual turnover, 
trance into 


based on a study of 
service 
average age of en 
service, and average age of 
separation, whether by resignation, death, or 
retirement. The 35 increment steps in the 
schedule are determined on the basis of these 
considerations and are intended to insure that 
group of teachers will reach 
their maximum salaries 10, 15. or 20 years 
before they leave the service 


no considerable 


The Schedule 
Two Years’ Training Beyond High School 
First year, $1,200; annual increment, $50; maxi 
mum in 17th year, $2,000 
Three Years’ Training Beyond High School 
First year, $1,350; annual increment, $50; maxi 
mum in 18th vear, $2,200 
Four Years’ Training, with Bachelor’s Degree 
First year, $1,500; annual increment, $50; maxi 
mum in 28th year, $2,900 
Five Years’ Training, with Bachelor’s Degree 
First year, $1,650; annual increment, $50; maxi 
mum in 34th year, $3,300 
Six Years’ Training Beyond High School 
First vear. $1,800; annual increment, $50; maxi 
mum in 35th year, $3,500 


Aside from training and experience. there 
are certain other factors which condition the 
professional contributions that staff members 
make. Prominent among these is the factor 
f lily responsibility. Tangible recognition 
$ given to the importance of such relation 
ships by the establishment of a separate and 
supplementary system of family allowances 
over and above the basic salary rates. The 
following are the amounts set for this pur 


0 
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] peadeies-agete school floors 
correctly isn’t the long, 
costly job it used to be. With Spal 
Liquid Scrub Compound you can 
now clean the floor, give it a lus- 
trous polish, and leave a film of sur- 
reduces the 
number of necessary cleanings. 


face protection that 


You do all 3 jobs at the same time, 


in one, instant-action operation. 
Spal is an amazing cleanser, prob- 
ably unlike anything you've ever 
used before. It offers an entirely 
new method of cleaning—a new 
expurging action that dissolves dirt, 
draws it to the surface and floats it 


Te HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES nc 


oieves HUNTINGTON iMOIAWA teroere 


pose: For dependent wife, $100; for each 
dependent minor child, $50; maximum family 
allowance, $200. 

The schedule also provides tor recognition 
of the value of increased experience and for 
stimulation of improved service. This in 
crease is intended to reward the teacher for 
improved worth, resulting from an additional 
year of experience, and to stimulate him to 
greater professional service in future years 
The recognition and stimulation of profes- 
sional growth requires that the number of 
increments be large enough to span the total 
length of service of the majority of staff 
members. Each teacher and administrator 
receives such recognition and _ stimulation 
through his working life 


KENOSHA SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Kenosha, Wis., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for teachers 


away. A specially developed light 
filler leaves a non-slippery surface 
film that reveals the true beauty of 
the floor. 

To obtain top-notch economy and 
streamlined maintenance, try Spal 
now. You'll find its 3-way labor sav- 
ing action the best investment you 
can make for your floors. 


Spal is safe for all types of flooring. Ap- 


proved by leading flooring manufacturers. 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 





for the school year 1940-41. In making changes 


in the schedule the board will be guided by 
economic conditions and by the amount of 
revenue available to maintain the schedule. 


The schedule provides (1) for a single-salary 
irrangement, (2) for the recognition of additional 
training, (3) for the recognition of experience, 
ind (4) for the recognition of economic re- 
sponsibility. The schedule offers no differential 
for position, sex, department or marital status, 
except that in the employment of new teachers, 
when conditions make it necessary, the board 
will give consideration in initial salary only, in 
the employment of men teachers, or teachers of 
special departments. In such cases no increments 
will be given until the differential is equalized 

New teachers must have four years’ training, 
ind two years of experience or rank in an upper 
quartile of a college class giving evidence of 
unusual training or fitness for a particular field 
In the senior high school, five years of training 
will be required, except in the case of a promo 
tion within the force, when a bachelor’s degree 











intended. 


WITHOUT PEABODY’S QUOTATION 
YOU'RE NOT READY TO BUY 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, 





Teachers find a Peabody steel frame table an actual necessity in 
every school room for project studies, group instruction, map and 
chart making, for display purposes, for supplementing existing 
seating. These sturdy, attractive, rigid tables come in all different 
heights and for one to six pupils of all ages, ranging from kinder- 
garten to college. For handling physically abnormal children, we 
recommend Peabody's Number 260 movable adjustable desk. 


Peabody tables are also used in libraries, cafeterias, home eco- 
nomics departments, laboratories, bookkeeping and typewriting 
class rooms. Write today for Peabody's Table Catalog. Prices will 
be quoted if you tell how many and for what purpose tables are 
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A PEABODY STEEL FRAME TABLE WILL 
INCREASE THE USEFULNESS OF EVERY ROOM 


No. Manchester, Ind. 


SEE THE PEABODY 
EXHIBIT AT THE 


School Administrators’ Convention 
Atlantic City, Feb. 22-27 
Booths H-24-26-28 
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Table No. 240 with 2 compartments 
bookrack and No. 230 chairs 





Movable Steel Desk No. 260 





and two years’ work in a summer school will 
be required. ' 

Teachers with four years of training will re- 
ceive an initial salary of $1,200, plus credit for 
two years’ experience, up to a total of $1,600. 
Teachers with five years’ training will be paid 
$1,400, plus credit for experience, up to a total 
of $1,800. Teachers with six years’ training will 
receive $1,600, plus credit, up to $1,900. 

All teachers with two years’ training are eligible 
to receive the maximum salary of $1,900, attain- 
able through regular increments of $60 per year; 
those with three years’ training will receive the 
maximum of $2,000 through increments of $70 
per year; those with four years’ training will 
receive $2,400 through increments of $80 per 
year; and those with five years’ training will be 
paid $2,700 through increments of $90 per year. 

Under the schedule, a bachelor’s degree will be 
required as evidence of four years’ training of a 
teacher but certified graduate credits to the 
number of 30 may be accepted in lieu of a 
master’s degree. Any teacher who returns to the 
school system after resigning, will begin at a 
salary not exceeding the maximum specified for 
beginning teachers of her group, but she will be 
excused from training requirements on condition 
of attendance at summer school for two years 
out of three until the deficiency is made up. 

Summer travel will be accepted in lieu of 
attendance at summer school for teachers seek- 
ing credit beyond the bachelor’s degree, but 
standards of evaluation are to be set up by a 
special committee of teachers working with the 
superintendent. 

Adjustments in salary rating will be made 
only on the presentation of credits to the amount 
of 30 or a multiple thereof. Requirements for 
training will not be retroactive for teachers at 
present on the school staff. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Peabody, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that in case of an emergency, former teachers 





now married, shall be given substitute work. In 
some classes have been doubled up due 
to the fact that no teacher was available. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has announced that it favors legislation calling 
for the retirement of teachers in cities of the 
first class at the age of 67. The board has asked 
its attorney to prepare a bill for the legislature 
providing for an amendment of the teachers’ 
retirement law. 

4 Cambridge, 


cases, 


Mass. The school board has 
adopted a rule, requiring that all new teachers 
shall undergo physical examinations, including 
chest X rays, and tubercular tests. 

@ New York, N. Y. The Teachers’ Union, local 
No. 5, of the American Federation of Teachers, 
which has been accused of being dominated by 
the Communist party since 1935, has been served 
with a notice to show cause why its charter 
should not be revoked. The action was taken by 
the executive council of the American Teachers’ 
Federation, at the close of a five-day conference. 

The New York Union will be permitted to 
answer charges that it has engaged in tactics and 
practices inimical to democracy. The officials 
refused to amplify their statement which con- 
tained nine counts. President Charles T. Hendley 
of the New York local is quoted in the daily 
press as denying all charges. 

4 Richmond, Va. The board of education has 
appointed a special committee to work out a 
plan for equalizing the salaries of Negro teachers, 
in compliance with a recent U. S. Supreme Court 
decision. The proposed plan will affect 300 Negro 
teachers in the city schools and will involve an 
expenditure of $200,000 in raising their salaries 


TWO RIVERS SICK-LEAVE REGULA- 
TIONS 
The board of education at Two Rivers, Wis., 


has adopted new regulations, providing for sick 
leaves for teachers regularly employed for the 
school year, and other employees who are regu 


larly employed upon a calendar-year basis. The 
following provisions have been approved by the 
board: 

1. Each employee will be granted a leave of 
10 days per year for absence due to personal 
illness, or serious illness or death of an im- 
mediate relative (immediate relative to mean 
wife, child, brother, sister, parent, or guardian). 

2. Five days’ unused sick leave each year will 
become cumulative up to a total of 60 days, the 
cumulative sick leave to be used for absence due 
to prolonged illness only. 

3. In cases of quarantine due to a com- 
municable disease, directly traceable to school- 
room duties, the board will pay the full amount 
of the salary due the employee regardless of 
sick leave. The city health officer in each case 
is to be the sole judge regarding the responsibility 
of the board in this connection. 

4. Teachers and other school employees, who 
desire to take advantage of the cumulative sick 
leave provision, must present a statement from 
a practicing physician certifying the teacher's 
physical fitness to do the work assigned. This 
statement must be presented annually to the 
superintendent of schools by October 1. 

5. The sick leave regulations are retroactive to 
July 1, 1933, for the purpose of computing cumu- 
lative sick leave, to apply to illness subsequent 
to July 1, 1939. 

All teachers and other employees of the Two 
Rivers school system are eligible for membership 
in a municipal program of group hospitalization 


and surgical care. The city pays $3 per year 
toward this service for single employees, and 
$9.12 a year for married employees who jom 


the plan. Single employees pay an additional 
$12.60 per year, and married employees an addi- 
tional $35.88 per year. 

This health insurance provides daily hospital 
benefits up to 31 days for each individual mem- 
ber during each period of disabilitv. Reimburse- 


ment for surgical fees up to $150 is provided 
during each disability. 
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\ to make your Buses Siget 


p ) and drivers of your buses can make more, smoother 
- = int sW/ and safer stops from any speed—real protection 
. in emergency. 



















a 7 > ) the same step—and drivers have safe control of 
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— é. 2 their service brakes. 
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school- WHAT IS THE STEP? Have TRU-SToOP “Ventilated Disc’’ Emer- 
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oy gency Brakes installed on your buses. Many install them as 
h case standard equipment. Others offer them as optional equipment. 
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. “‘TRU-STOPS” are Disc Type Emergency Brakes installed on 

s, who : 
wl ‘ick the propeller shaft. Their pressure is always certain because 
it from there is nothing to stretch. Linings last a great deal longer 
ae because the ventilated disc dissipates the braking heat that 
to the ruins the linings of other brakes. 
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The name Holtzer-Cabot is 
synonymous with absolute 
efficiency, in its specialized 


field of production, 


More than a mere axiom is the statement: ‘*Protect our children and 


you protect our nation.” 


safety as well as the education of America’s youth, hold one of the 
master-keys to the country’s future. The tomorrows of America are in 
our children’s hands—and so long as those children are in your authori- 
tative care, protection against today’s ever present dangers is a tanta- 


mount obligation. 


Adequate and efficient fire detection and fire alarm equipment should 
be a first consideration in every school building, large or small. Holtzer- 
Cabot systems protect precious lives and valuable property throughout 
the nation. Holtzer-Cabot engineers are available to confer with mu- 
nicipal officials, relative to planning and installation of this essential 


equipment. 
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PROTECT OUR CHILDREN— 
AND YOU PROTECT OUR 


NATION~: 


School administrators, responsible for the 





Program Bell Systems 


Holtzer - Cabot School Systems 
Write today for litera- SS; e me loct ric ‘os Program Clock Systems 
ture describing Holtzer- . 


Cabot equipment for 
schools. 


WASHINGTON STATE SUPERIN.- _ ington pioneers, was born at Mabana, 


TENDENT TAKES OFFICE 


Fire Detecting and Fire Alarm Systems 


25 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Laboratory Control Panels 
“ie < ea Telephone Systems 
Branches In Principal Cities Sound Distribution Systems 


Mrs. Wanamaker, the daughter of Wash- ment. In the last session she was chairman 


her of the Labor Statistics Committee. She was 
father, Nils Anderson, a Swede, and her a member of the Social Security Committee. 


First lady of Island County, Wash., Mrs. mother a Finn. Mr. Anderson now lives at’ the Roads and Bridges Committee, and the 


Pearl Anderson Wanamaker, took office 


as Everett, Wash. Her mother died 15 years Revenue and Taxation Committee. 


Superintendent of public instruction on Janu- 48° Last spring a caravan of 70 automobiles 


ary 15 as the result of winning the November Mrs. Wanamaker began her professional burst into the little town of Coupeville 
At- training at the Western Washington College morning, the automobile riders carrying 


election from the incumbent, Stanley F. 
wood of Seattle. 


In Washington, the state superintendent’s Bellingham Normal School, and later attended Wanamaker to run for the office 


one 


ain peti- 
of Education at Bellingham, then known as_ tions from all parts of the state urging Mrs. 


of state 


office has been placed upon a nonpartisan and was graduated from the University of superintendent of schools. That the state has 


basis. Yet the campaign was hard fought every Washington. Her first experience as a teacher confidence in her ability as an 


education 


bit of the way. culminating with the election Was gained in a one-room school. Later she administrator is shown by the fact that out of 
of a woman who has long been experienced began her climb as teacher in a graded school, a state-wide vote of 431,086, Mrs. Wana- 
in matters of school policy. 


Mrs. Pearl Anderson Wanamaker 





teacher in a high school, principal of a grade maker received 257,742 or a majority of 
school, and finally as superintendent of the 54,408. 


Island County schools Mrs. Wanamaker’s six-point platform upon 
While still a teacher in 1929. Mrs. Wana- Which she is now at work includes: 
maker’s homefolk at the little town of Coupe- 1. School Efficiency. The highest practicable 


ville, which is widely known as the scene of ‘t@#ndards of school service through (a) progres- 
Indian war canoe races and festivals each ‘“!V¢,@daptation of the curriculum to Washington 
summer, elected her to the lower house of — had _ ea one ee Fee 
the state legislature. She was re-elected in joe sath —— /) aes 
1933 and 1935, and in both 1937 and 1939 blie pet een: gy v ehesl uedtinas’ a 

‘ public understanding of school problems and 


she was elected to the state Senate. needs 

During all these years in the legislature, 2. School Cost. The utmost economy consist- 
Mrs. Wanamaker was a member of the edu- ent with the standards of adequate school service 
cation committee, and has had a large part ‘or Washington boys and girls 
in drafting every school-support law under 3. State School Support. Fulfillment of 25 cents 
which the Washington schools now operate. per day as defined by law to provide full basic 


and equalization support. Careful study of pres- 
ent laws looking toward anv needed refinements 
or adjustments 


In 1933 she guided the Showalter Bill success- 
fully through the legislature to insure the 


schools an income of 25 cents per pupil per 4. Vocational Education. Extension of voca- 
day’s attendance. In 1937 she was Senate _ tional training better to fit boys and girls in our 
leader and coauthor of the equalization bill, public schools for jobs 

known as the Yantis-Wanamaker biil, which 5. Civic Education. Emphasis on training for 
provides special assistance to tax-poor dis- the democratic way of life and instilling through 
tricts of the state. school instruction and school life a wholesome 


attitude of love and lovalty for America 

6. Harmony. Restoration of mutual confidence 
and cooperation in relations among teaching pert- 
sonnel, and between teachers and the public 


While her chief legislative interest has been 
education, Mrs. Wanamaker has given intelli- 
gent attention to other problems of govern- 
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ScHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


now give classroom training on 
the office machines that students 
. will use in business 





; 
Since Burroughs machines predomi- ments of business are available to all 
nate in business, it is only natural schools planning business courses; 
that Burroughs adding machines, : : ; 
8 8 any machine information a school 
rman calculators, accounting machines P ; ; 
. was i Dita : may want ts also available without 
‘ites. and other types of figuring equip- 
. . cost or obligation. Simply get in 
1 the ment are selected for classroom 5 Ply 8 
a training. touch with Burroughs Educational 
i In addition, Burroughs’ years of Division, either direct or through 
peu- ; , ‘ : 
Mrs. experience in meeting the require- the local Burroughs office. 
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WHAT IT IS: 
Armstrong’s 


Linowall is a decorative, linoleum- 
like wall covering that can be 





THE COST OF CORRIDOR CLEANING is kept ata 
minimum in the Liberty Elementary School, 
Liberty, Mo. The attractive wainscot is w ashable 
Linowall, with black linoleum cap strip. The 
easy-to-clean floor is Armstrong's Linoleum, 
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quickly installed over new or old 
plaster. It comes in many attractive 
plain colors, and in wood and mar- 
ble effects. In addition, Linowall is 
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Nant to cut wall-naintenance cos? 


...check these facts about Armstrong's Linowall 


flexible and can be formed smoothly around 
inside and outside corners for easy cleaning. 
HOW IT SAVES: Armstrong’s Linowall re. 
duces wall-maintenance costs to a minimum be- 
cause, 
replaced or refinished. Cleaning is simple— 
fingerprints, smudges, and ordinary stains wash 
right off with mild soapsuds. And because it is 
an extremely resilient material, it resists dent- 
ing when bumped by furniture. The rich colors, 
which go through to the back, never wear off. 
WHAT IT COSTS: Despite Linowall’s many 
outstanding advantages, its installed cost is re- 
markably low 
permanent materials! Get the complete story 
about this decorative, money-saving material, 
today. Write now for a free copy of Walls That 
Keep Buildings Young. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 1221 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


with reasonable care, it never has to be 


only about half as much as other 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 








School Law 
ie ee ee ee 


Creation and Alteration of School Districts 

Under an Illinois constitutional provision re- 
quiring the legislature to provide an efficient sys- 
tem of free schools, the territory of a school 
district must be sufficiently compact to enable 
children to travel from their respective homes to 
the school building in a reasonable length of time 
and with a reasonable degree of comfort. Smith- 
Hurd statistical constitution, art. 8, § 1.— People 
ex rel. Tudor v. Vance, 29 Northeastern reporter 
2d 673, 374 Ill. 415. 

A “compact school district’ is one so closely 
united and so nearly adjacent to the school build- 
ing that all the students residing in the district 
may conveniently travel from their homes to the 
school building and return the same day in a 
reasonable length of time and with a reasonable 
degree of comfort. Smith-Hurd statistical con- 
stitution, art. 8, § 1.— People ex rel. Tudor v. 
Vance, 29 Northeastern reporter 2d 673, 374 TIl. 
415, 


School District Government 


A proceeding for the removal of members of 
a school board by a grand jury’s accusation and 
trial thereon, as prescribed by statute, was civil 
in nature and not criminal. 22 Okla. annotated 
statutes, §§ 1181-1192.—Jn re Bowling, 106 
Pacific reporter 2d 824, Okla. 

Under a Pennsylvania statute authorizing the 
board of school directors to remove its employees 
after due notice and after hearing if demanded, 
the discharge of the secretary of the school super- 
intendent who was present at the board meeting 
at which she was discharged, but who had no 
prior notice of the board’s intention of terminat- 
ing her employment, was unlawful, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that sufficient causes existed for her 
removal. Under the law the procedure for the 





removal of employees is mandatory, and failure 
to comply with it nullified the board’s action in 
discharging the secretary. 24 P. S., § 341.— Het- 
kowski v. School Dist. of Borough of Dickson 
City, 15 Atlantic reporter 2d 470, Pa. Super. 

Where a board of school directors summarily 
discharged the secretary to the school superin 
tendent when she was unable to perform any of 
the duties of her employment due to her emo- 
tional and physical condition, the performance 
of duty to render services was not waived so as 
to authorize a recovery of damage by the secre- 
tary for breach of contract.— Hetkowski v. 
School Dist. of Borough of Dickson City, 15 
Atlantic reporter 2d 470, Pa. Super 


School District Property 


A bond given pursuant to a statute requiring 
a contractor engaged in doing public work to 
give a bond conditioned for the payment of 
claims for work and material cannot be severed 
from the statute with reference to which parties 
are deemed to have contracted. Mason’s Minn. 
Supplementary Statutes of 1940, § 9700.— Ceco 
Steel Products Corporation v. Tapager, 294 
Northwestern reporter 210, Minn. 

Under a Minnesota statute providing that no 
action shall be maintained on a contractor’s bond 
unless, within 90 days after the completion of 
the contract and acceptance thereof by proper 
public authorities, the claimant shall file a written 
notice as directed, no action may be maintained 
on any contractor’s bond unless the claimant 
files a notice in the manner and within the time 
directed and limited, and requirements must be 
met before the right to bring an action on the 
bond accrues. Mason’s Minn. Supplementary 
Statutes of 1940, § 9705.—Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation v. Tapager, 294 Northwestern re- 
porter 210, Minn. 


School District Taxation 
A board of education may borrow against its 
appropriation, for an ensuing year, and it may 
include, in its next application for funds to the 


board of school estimate, the amount so _ bor- 
rowed, — Steck v. Board of Education of City of 
Camden, 15 Atlantic reporter 2d 454, 125 N. J. L. 
201, N. J. Sup. 

The board of education of a city had authority 
to raise funds to reimburse teachers for unlawful 
deductions from their salaries during previous 
years. — Steck v. Board of Education of City of 
Camden, 15 Atlantic reporter 2d 454, 125 N. J. L. 
261, N. J. Sup. 

An Illinois constitutional requirement that a 
rate to pay the maturing principal and interest on 
bonds of school districts must be extended is 
“mandatory” and_ self-executing. Smith-Hurd 
Statistical Constitution, art. 9, § 12.— People ex 
rel, Miller v. Mobile & Ohio R. Co., 29 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 604, 374 Ill. 376. 

The first sentence of an Illinois statute direct- 
ing the county clerk to extend a tax sufficient to 
pay the principal, interest, and sinking fund 
requirements of school district bonds falling due 
before the first delinquent tax date must be con- 
strued to embrace all school-district bonds. Smith- 
Hurd Statistics, c. 122, § 212, subd. B. — People 
ex rel. Miller v. Mobile & Ohio R. Co., 29 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 604, 374 Tll. 376 


Teachers 

The Teachers’ Tenure Act of Georgia is de- 
signed to protect competent qualified teachers 
of public schools of the county in the security 
of their positions, thus accomplishing the dual 
object of security of teachers in their positions 
and benefit to the public resulting from placing 
tenure of positions on demonstrated qualifications 
and merit. — King v. Wells, 10 Southeastern re- 
porter 2d 832, Ga. 

In a proceeding under a Minnesota statute, 
relating to the discharge of a teacher, a school 
board, or a commissioner of education is not 
required to follow the strict practice of the courts 
in respect to the form and language of the com- 
plaints, findings, or decisions State ex rd. 
Cochrane v. Peterson, 294 Northwestern reporter 
203, Minn. 
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DITTO, Inc: 


7 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


220 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My classisPrimary( ) 






ECONOMY PLUS 7 


NEW | 
DITTO R5 


GELATIN DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten originals. Every school needs 
25 to 100 copies of school materials—and here's 
the quickest, surest and most economical way 
yet devised to get them. 


For Schools, Especially 

The New Ditto R-5 is a miracle of speed, velvety 
action and wide versatility—using pencil, pen and 
ink or typed originals, or any combination of the 
three—reproducing 50 to 70 bright copies per 
minute—in one to eight colors at once—on paper 
ranging in size from 3” x 7” to 8%" x 14”. You 
need it and can use it every hour of every day! 
Mail the coupon for details! 


COPIES COST LESS =P rawings, graphs and 


sketches 


THAN 5c PER Shorthand samples 
HUNDRED, FOR Maps 


Music scores 


Examination questions Lectures 


Lesson sheets Athletic schedules 
Primary problems Dramatic club manuscripts 
Laboratory materials Notices of meetings 
School newspapers Office forms 

Objective tests 


Study outlines 


Instructions to teachers 


Reports to Board of 
Bibliographies Education 


Intermediate ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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5¢ Per 100 Copies— Lowest Cost Duplication! 


Fast! Sharp and Bright! 8 Colors! Foolproof! 


Work Books 


Ditto, Incorporated, provides more than 50 
work books printed in Ditto reproducing 
ink. 25 new ones this school year! Teachers, 


the nation over, agree that these authorita- 
tive Ditto work books are like “invisible 
teachers” for each pupil—reducing lesson 
preparation and paper marking, and speed- 
ing the learning process. Get free classroom 
samples and catalog! 








) 
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CLASSROOM UNIT 


“Built to last a lifetime’’—that's a feature of all 
NATIONAL Equipment and is especially 
true of this classroom desk and chair combina- 
tion. Provides flexibility of room arrangement 
necessary to meet all modem teaching re- 
quirements. Made of fine, selected birch. 
Both chair and desk are capable of withstand- 
ing the most severe schoolroom usage. This 
combination is built in six different sizes, 
adequate to accommodate all grades and 
high school students, 


Write for Information. 


Port Washington, Wis. 













Check These Features 


Solid birch construction 


Adequate, conveniently 
arranged ok and sup- 
plies storage facilities 


Strong, comfortable chair 
with saddle seat, giving 
natural and restlul body 
support 


Designed streamline, sim- 
plicity in harmony with 
modem architectural 
theme 








The National School Equipment Co., «== 











PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
Report of the Auditor of the Board of Education of 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Prepared by William M. Susanka, auditor, Paper, 146 
pages. Published by the board of education at St, Louis 
Mo 

This booklet contains a statement of the general fund 
a table showing the summary of school expenses, a table 
offering a statement of the expenses of the elementary 
schools, and a statement listing the expenses of the evening 
schools 
The Administration of College and University Endow- 

ments 

By Charles R. Sattgast. Cloth, 125 pages. Price, $1.85. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


This study attempted to learn the most effective 
methods of (1) producing the maximum income with a 
minimum amount of fluctuations, and (2) of safeguarding 


the principal of the fund. On the basis of a study of 45 
colleges and universities, the author set up seven prin- 
ciples: (1) The principal of the fund shall be main 
tained forever inviolate and the income alone shall be 
made available for institutional use (2) Investment 
committees shall be composed of men of good character 
sound judgment, and executive ability, who have been 
selected because of their special training and successful 
experience in the field of finance and investment. (3) 
Investment officers and members of the investment com- 
mittee shall be provided with adequate and accurate in 
formation concerning their investment program. (4) The 
investment portfolio shall be diversified carefully to 
distribute risks over a large number of investment hold 
ings, each and every one of which shall have high invest- 
ment quality. (5) Risk shall be transferred, in so far 
as possible, to funds especially created for that purpose 
(6) Proper custodianship shall be established to provide 
for the maximum safety of the securities against destruc 
tion, loss, or theft, (7) Investment committees shall at 
all times have access to full and accurate 
regarding the results of the policies pursued 
Central Sound Systems for Schools 
Sound Recording Equipment for Schools 

Published by the Committee on Scientific Aids t 
Learning, New York, N. Y 

Before installing a sound system it is well to know 
what can be done with it, and what services it can be 
expected to perform. It is also well to know how it can 
be serviced when something goes wrong. 


information 


Leste... * 
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Streamlined Beauty- 
Plus Extra Ruggedness 





Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables are attractive in appearance, yet 
will take many years of rough handling and abuse. This extra 
with tubular steel legs and sturdy tops, 
although they are light, easy to handle and store. The stream- 
lined design of the legs provides greater seating capacity and 
comfort. Fold-O-Leg 
temporary or permanent, at lowest cost per year. 


Tables serve in every capacity, whether 


WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME. 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, 


Ailantic City — Booth I-4. 


The present booklets supply information which it is 
necessary for schoolmen to have in purchasing and in- 
stalling these useful and effective devices. Schools in 
general may profit by the advances made in the con 
mercial field and will continue to profit by additional 
advances to be made in the future. 

Painting Acoustical Materials 

A leading article in Dutch Boy Quarterly, V« 18, Ne 
4, recommends methods of painting which will cover the 

iriace but not eal it so as to reduce the acousti 
eficiency of materials 
Selection of Solid Fuels from the Viewpoint of the 

Small Consumer 


By P. Nicholls, Paper, 5 page Pub ed by Bureau 
f Mines Experiment Station, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. ( 

4 report on a study of some of the factors associated 
vith the selection of olid fuel The report calls atter n 
the nportant work of fuel industries in establish‘: 
ind maintaining laboratories for the study of fuels and 
or the dissemination of information to insure that they 

" be 0 ed to e better atisiaction to cust ers 


Accounting for Governmental Supplies 
Paper, 60 pages. Bulletin No. 7, June, 1940. Price, 


50 cents, Published by the Municipal Finance Officers 


Association of the United States and Canada, at Chicago, 


The accounting procedures of governmental jurisdictions 
stress the control of cash transactions and balances but 
entirely neglect the control of inventories of materials and 


supplies. This manual, prepared by Mr. G. Don Larson 
C.P.A., of the Field Accounting Service of the association, 
aims to apply the ‘best practices to governmental adminis 
tration and to outline comprehensive systems of inventory 
control through accounts and records. The finance officer 
who is directly responsible for the proper maintenance of 
the inventory records and accounts, is vitally interested 
in the procedures for accounting control of inventories 
The pamphlet contains typical charts and forms for the 
use of the purchasing and finance officers 

School authorities will find the recommendations par 
ticularly helpful in the repair and building maintenance 
divisions 
Operation of School Lunch Projects 

Circular Outlining the Techniques for Conducting the 
School Lunch Program. 

Welfare Circular No. 1, WPA Technical Series, pre- 
pared under the direction of Florence Kerr, Assistant WPA 
Commissioner, in charge of Professional and Service 
Projects. Foreword by Howard Hunter, Acting Commis- 


Mitchell Products include Playground and Swimming 
Pool Equipment, Dairy Barn Equipment and Folding 
Stages for Music Groups. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3039 - W. Forest Home Ave. * 
ON RE ATOR ARNON TNT ANNE ERR ESS NIT 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


sioner, Work Projects Administration. Paper cove, 
! imeographed 94 pages Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C 
A complete digest of all essential information and 
truct cerning the WPA school lunch project, 
presented in clear omprehensive English, this circular 
thing that everyone interested in the health and 
education ol malnourished children night read with 
nterest and profit. Its contents are divided into 11 parts 
und 43 sections, so headed as to show the nature of each 
School officials will be particularly concerned with Part IV, 
Physical Set-up of a School Lunch Unit n whid 
tandard requirements for the lilding, space, sanitation, 


ons cor 


i 1 ] qual interest to school 
authoritie are the first and ast sections of Part VI, out- 
ning how provisions may be made for food supplia, 
and how and by wh food should be bought 
The WPA school lunch gra erates in 46 states, 
ind the District of Columbia, and serves an average @ 
x 00 children every chool day There is now s& 
trend toward keeping the project open the year around 
» serve needy children on playgrounds and in camps. 


A Decade of Progress in Accounting and Finaneid 

Reporting for Colleges and Universities 

Paper, 9 pages. Published by the American Cound 
on Education, Washington, D. C 

Up to two decades ago, financial reports were pu> 
lished by only a few colleges and universit’es. The colleg 
business officer’s place in the academic development bad 
not been fairly established 

In 1930 the National Committee on Standard Report 
for Institutions of Higher Education was organized. This 
ommittee has sought to formulate principles to & 
followed in keeping accounts and preparing reports fo 
these institutions, and its work has been accomplished 
through analyzing existing methods in institutional accoumt 
ing and reporting, and by enlisting the cooperation of 
institutional officers. The service was established in 19% 
and during the four-year period has been responsible for 
the improvement of accounting and financial reporting 
in the higher institutions 

While the work of the Service cannot be considered 
as finished, there is a demand from various quarters th# 
it continue its work in a permanent manner In 
future it will be faced with the task of bringing ordé 
und adequacy into the accounts and financial report 
Numerous institutions still lack records and procedure 
necessary for good management and for worth-while 
statistical information 
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Master of Speed 


World famous typists 
have attained their 
highest speed on the 
Underwood. Itis ‘‘The 
Machine of Cham 

Dions."’ 


Underws Elliott Fisher Compar 


UNDERWOOD — Typewriter Leader of the World! 


You are cordially invited to visit the Underwood Exhibit at the American Association 
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YOUR TYPEWRITER 


SHOULD BEANUNDERWOOD Ss ©: 


Business couldn't go wrong on five 
million Underwoods. More than five 
million standard office-size machines 
have been produced and sold because 
executives and typists everywhere have 
demanded Underwood performance 
. . . Underwood fine writing qualities 
. .. Underwood ease of operation . . . 
Underwood durability. Every one of 
more than five million Underwoods 
is just another reason why the 
Underwood should be your choice, 
too. Ask for a free trial on your own 
work in your own office. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


. Typeu riters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies One Park 
Ave., New York Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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Master of Touch 


Every Underwood is tuned 
to the finger-tips of the 
operator. Ease of operation 
makes Underwood the pre- 
ferred machine of secre- 
taries and typists. 


Master of Typing Ease 


The Underwood is com 
pletely Keyboard Con 
belek Mamie can be set 
and locked with a flick of 
a finger... and in less 
time than on any other 
typewriter in the world 


of School Administrators’ Convention Atlantic City February 22 to 27 
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See the actual maps at our N.E.A. Convention Booth; ask us to mail you 
advance information about them. For rush response, address Dept. A-241. 
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United States 
Is Only One 


The many times reduced United 
States map illustrated here is only 
one of Weber Costello's eight new 
Reality Political-Physical Maps just 
off the press. 


This new Reality Series, edited 
and designed by Miss Edith Putnam 
Parker of the University of Chicago, 
offers many improvements over ex- 
isting wall maps, and is well worth 
the investigation of your teachers, 
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WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


Publishers 


ILLINOIS 








NEW BOOKS 
Suggestions for a Code of Rules and Regulations for 

Missouri Boards of Education 

Prepared by W. W. Carpenter, A. G. Capps, and L. 
G. Townsend. Paper, 57 pages. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

School administration in the United States has de- 
veloped three distinct principles of school control and 
management. These three principles must be applied 
through close and harmonious relationships of boards of 
education and their executive officers. 

The first principle is that the board of education 
must formulate policies for the general management of 
the schools. These policies are the plans of action and 
represent the decisions of the board on how the schools 
shall be administered. The superintendent of schools 
must work as the trusted educational adviser of the 
board in formulating these policies. 

The second general principle requires that the execu- 
tive powers and administrative duties shall be delegated 
definitely to the superintendent under the rules and 
regulations, and that the superintendent should be held 
accountable for the satisfactory discharge of this respon- 
sibility. 

The third principle places in the hands of the board of 
education the duty of appraising all the work of the 
schools and of passing judgment upon it for the purpose 
of constantly preventing failures and of securing im- 
provement in the educational service. 

The present booklet outlines a comprehensive set of 
rules and regulations for boards of education in harmony 
with the foregoing three principles of administration, It 
suggests in detail the powers, duties, and responsibility 
of school boards, of the superintendent of schools, of the 
school-business executives, of the principals, and of the 
teachers. 

With a sound philosophy of administration like that 
here enunciated, it should readily be possible for boards 
of education to develop not only satisfactory rules and 
regulations but most effective administrative policies and 
procedures. 

Practical Pottery 

By R. H. Jenkins, Cloth, xii-192 pages. Price, $2.75. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

If pottery is one of the artistic crafts which has made 
big strides in popularity in the United States, it is because 
men like the author of the present book have taught and 
written about the basic processes in a way that takes 
the mystery out of the ancient art and makes it a delight- 
ful form of self-expression for young people and adults. 





“Practical Pottery’’ fulfills the promise of its title in 
that it outlines simply and clearly all the basic steps in 
designing, band-building, turning, casting, throwing, bis- 
cuit firing, glaze making, and glost firing. Chapters on 
glaze composition and recipes, commercial methods, and 
planning and equipping small pottery shops are added. 
History Reading Ability 

By William R. Phipps. Paper, xi-73 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

The full title, ““An Experimental Study in Developing 
History Reading Ability with Sixth Grade Children 
Through Development of History Vocabulary’”’ explains 
the purpose of this doctoral dissertation. The author holds 
that the basic measure of effective reading is the character 
and degree of interpreting the printed symbols. With the 
assumption as a basis, a study of two groups was made 
of the development in ability to read history. While both 
the carefully equated sixth grade groups made progress, 
the children who had had emphasis placed on vocabulary 
made greater significant progress in their ability to read 
understandingly than did the control group. 

Public Administration Organizations 

Cloth, xii-187 pages. Edited and published by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Brownlow and his associates rendered a most im- 
portant service in this comprehensive directory of voluntary, 
unofficial organizations who work in the general field of 
public administration and related activities. 

The present fifth edition has been carefully brought up 
to date. In addition to the list of national organizations, 
there is a useful list of state and regional organizations 
for both the United States and Canada. 

This Way to Better Speech 

By Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace. Cloth, 92 
pages. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book for children in the primary grades is un- 
graded, and is designed to give every child speech in- 
formation and inspiration. Under an experienced teacher, 
children are expected to gain a mastery of definite speech 
skills and a consciousness of the value of good speech. 
There is also a teacher’s manual, containing a phonetic 
chart and comparative word lists for-teaching sounds, 
Spelling Vocabulary Study 

By Emmett Albert Betts. Paper, 71 pages. Published 
by The American Book Company, New York. 

This report summarizes a valuable investigation, made 
by the author, on the grade placement of words in 
seventeen series of spellers. Part I is a summary of the 
findings for grades two to eight, and Part II is a sum- 
mary of words in suggested lists for the first and second 
grades. The list of 8645 words secured represents a good 








coverage of the words taught in grades two to eight. Th 
data will be found useful to provide a valid basis for th 
grade placement of words, 

The lack of agreement among authors indicates a need 
for further research to validate criteria for establishing 
systematic sequences in this phase of the language art 
program, Second, it is recognized that the data cannot 
be used as a final criterion for the evaluation of a gives 
series of spellers. The data, it is asserted, cannot bk 
used for establishing a rigid program of instruction. Patt 
II of the report must be used largely in connection with 
the investigation of lists for the second grade, Th 
bibliography is comprehensive. 

Artyping 

By Julius Nelson. Paper, 91 pages. The Gregg Pub 
lishing Company, New York, N. Y. 

The author, through instructions, exercises, and pat 
terns, gives the procedures for reproducing on the type 
writer portraits, landscapes, and drawings, and how 
make simple, intermediate, and advanced designs, cutout 
designs, letters of all sizes, and artyping for special 
occasions. 

Introduction to Commercial Geography 

By L. Dudley Stamp. Cloth, 247 pages. Price, $1.20 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y. 

It is recognized that modern civilization is dependent 
more and more on foodstuffs, raw materials, and othe 
products from all parts of the globe. Modern inventio 
has directed its energies toward the conquest of tim 
and distance. 

This little book offers an interesting outline of study 
to pupils in the higher grades. It has a wealth of @® 
formation on the chief products of the earth, show 
where and how they are produced, and how they # 
shared by the nations. There are sections on vege 
products, animal products, products of the mineral kit 
dom, and products of the hot lands. 

Military Leaves of Absence for Teachers 

Paper, 9 pages. Bulletin No. 10, November, 1940, of 
the Educational Research Service, of the National Edt 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washingt 
» < 

This report has been issued in response to inquire 
concerning the policies of boards of education in gratt 
ing leaves of absence to employees called for milital? 
service. It contains the policies adopted by boards in # 
cities, The data include information on policies of 
statement after absence; salary status during absence; 
application for reinstatement and salary policies 
teachers other than those regularly employed. 
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HAMILTON invites you to visit Booths Nos. G-6 and G-8 at the A.A.S.A.—N.E.A. 
Convention (February 22 to 27, 1941 at Atlantic City, New Jersey). 


Come in and look over the display of Hamilton Laboratory Furniture to see the 
newest in modern equipment. 


Two Designs to Choose From 


The Hamilton instructor’s desk shown here, is modern in design... a 


new up-to-date conception of school equipment. 


This desk is available in 


either Steelwood or Standard construction. 


Our 192 page catalog gives you full information and specifications on | 
Hamilton Steelwood and Standard equipment. Send for your copy today, 


See The New All-Purpose Science Furniture 


Plan to see the new Hamilton All-Purpose Science Room Equipment for 


small High Schools. 


It can be used for any of the Sciences . 
equal efficiency. Cost is within the limits of any school budget. 


... With 
It is be- 


ing shown for the first time at our Booths G-6 and G-8, A.A.S.A.—N.E.A. 
Meeting, February 22 to 27, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 





School Building News 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FOR 
CLASSROOMS 

Until recently the average electrical rate for 
lighting in the elementary schools in Altoona, Pa., 
was eight cents per kilowatt-hour. This high rate 
made the fluorescent lamp with its claims for 
saving current a very attractive proposition, espe- 
cially in classrooms which are not favored with 
an oversupply of natural light. 

Mr. A. R. Markland, electrical engineer of 
Altoona, discussing the subject in the December 
issue of the Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Bulletin, says that during the summer vacation 
period in 1939, fluorescent fixtures were installed 
in four rooms of a building which was being 
repaired. In all, eight fixtures were installed, each 
fixture carrying two 40-watt lamps. The fixtures 
were of special design and made by the school 
mechanics. 

The original installations were designed to pro- 
duce a maximum illumination at a spread of 45 
deg. from the vertical with no upward illumina- 
tion. The effect was not entirely satisfactory and 
a new reflector and fixture was designed and 
constructed in the school vocational shops. Dur- 
ing the 1940 summer-vacation period eight class- 
rooms were equipped with these new type fixtures. 
The fixtures confine the light to a spread of 30 
deg. from the vertical with a cutoff of 45 deg. 
at right angles to the axis of the lamp, the fixtures 
being turned with the axis at right angles to the 
hormal direction of vision. 

The installation comprised four or six fixtures 
Per room, each containing two 30-watt white or 
daylight lamps, the daylight lamps being used in 
science rooms. An installation of six of the two 
30-watt fixtures in a mechanical-drawing room 
Produces an illumination of 8 to 10 foot-candles 











on all of the drawing tables. In another room 
of the same size, six 150-watt Tungsten lamps in 
highgrade enclosed globes, produces 3.5 to 4.5 
foot-candles, 

The school authorities have found that where 
it is necessary to have light in a schoolroom 
three hours per day or more, a double 30-watt 
fluorescent fixture can be made and installed for 
$12, which makes it an economy to install fluores- 
cent fixtures and lamps. 


BUILDING NEWS 

4 The Chicago public schools gained facilities 
during 1940 to care for 7800 additional pupils, 
while the enrollment dropped 9000 during 1939, 
according to a report of Supt. William H. John- 
son reviewing the year’s activities. Since April, 
1939, a total of 650 teachers have been dropped 
from the staff because of decreasing enrollment. 

Despite the drop in enrollment, new facilities 
are needed, particularly to meet the demand for 
expanded vocational training, said Dr. Johnson. 
A $6,000,000 building program provided the 
facilities completed during the past year. In addi- 
tion, work has been started on new projects for 
which appropriations totaled $6,536,000. No prog- 
ress is reported on new projects for which _$5,- 
325,000 have been appropriated, including the 
Wilson Junior College building, to cost $1,750,- 
000, and the $1,000,000 high school building at 
36th and Sangamon Sts. 

# Melrose, N. Mex. The school board has taken 
steps to construct a new elementary school, to 
cost $80,000. 

4 Seattle, Wash. The school board has received 
notice of the approval of a federal grant of 
$199,882 to be applied toward the financing of a 
school-renovation program. One of the largest 
expenditures will be $65,103 for improvements 
at the Garfield High School. The total amount to 
be expended will reach $281,795. 

4 Deming, N. Mex. The school board has re- 
ceived notice of the approval of a WPA building 
project in the amount of $199,701 for improve- 





ments to the school plant. In addition to the 
federal grant, the board has a bond issue of 
$125,000, which makes a total of $324,701 avail- 
able for the complete school unit. 

¢ The Webster Parish school board at Minden, 
La., has recently completed three WPA school- 
building projects, involving an expenditure of 


$223,270 for construction, furniture, and equip- 
ment. 

The three structures, built jointly by the WPA 
and the Webster Parish citizens, comprise a 


gymnasium building and swimming pool, costing 
$121,270; a gymnasium and grade school build- 
ing, costing $87,000; and a home-economics build- 
ing, costing $15,000. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1940 


The total contracts let for school-building con- 
struction during the year 1940 amounted to 
$173,259,300. 

The school bonds issued for the year amounted 
to $55,348,636. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, Dodge re- 
ported in 37 Eastern states, contracts let for 
229 educational buildings, to cost $8,912,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains 
contracts were let during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1940, for the erection of 25 school buildings, 
at a contract price of $1,409,500. Eighteen addi- 
tional school buildings were reported in prelimi- 
nary stages of activity, to cost an estimated 
$1,552,000 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


During the month of December, 1940, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $3,751,555. 
The average rate of interest was 2.14 per cent. 

Refunding bonds, short-term notes, and tax- 
anticipation warrants were sold, in the amount of 
$3,283,132. 


en 





An Inbuilt Air Lock 
—the Only Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain 
that has it. 

CLEAN WATER 


CHAMBER OR 
cue 


WASTE 


AND 
VENT PIPE 


| 


Patent Pending 


THE MURDOCK MFG. G SUPPLY CO., 426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 
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Let it never be said 
that we were indiffer- 
ent as to whether it 
was an Outdoor 
Drinking Foun- 
tain WITH the 
Air Lock or an 
Outdoor Drink- 
ing Fountain WITH- 
OUT the Air Lock. 


Our joint responsibili- 
ty to trusting child- 
hood is too great for 
any indifference 
where childhood’s 
health and welfare are 
concerned. 


The Murdock AIR 
LOCK Outdoor Drink- 
ing Fountain is the 
most sanitary and 
practical outdoor 
drinking fountain 
obtainable. It is the 
sturdiest fountain 
Murdock has ever 
built. 


Closets in 


thousands of 
installations throughout the 
country have reduced main- 
tenance costs, cut down 
overhead and practically 
eliminated repair bills. 


Rugged construction, with 
fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees more efficient operation. 
A thorough, powerful flush 
on less than four gallons of 


Write for “The 
Story of the Air 
Lock Fountain.” 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 








BUSINESS REORGANIZATION OF GARY 
SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED 

The board of education, of Gary, Ind., acting 
on recommendations of the Purdue University 
survey committee, has approved a proposed re- 
organization of the business administration of the 
school system. Under the new system, accounting, 
purchasing, and building maintenance depart 
ments will be separated from the strictly educa- 
tional functions and will be placed under the 
supervision of a business director. The business 
director will be responsible to the superintendent 
of schools as the chief executive officer of the 
school system. The recommendations were pre- 
sented to the board by Professors R. B. Stewart 
and W. A. Bodden, of Purdue, who had made 
careful studies of the financial and building opera 
tions of the schools. 

The survey experts found fault with the present 
system which permits supervisors to go around 
the superintendent to the board with special re- 
quests and insisted that centralized control of 
school affairs is necessary. Lack of financial plan- 
ning, it was found, had resulted in the adoption 
of annual budgets inadequate to cover school 
needs to provide for proper development of the 
school system. 

The survey committee has recommended the 
employment of ‘a business director fitted by 
training, experience, and personality to advise on 
all business and financial aspects of public school 
operation. The plan would give the business 
director control of all buildings, purchases, and 
stores, accounting and budget. 


KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS WILL MEET 
IN HUTCHINSON 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Asso- 
ciation of School Boards will be held in Hutch- 
inson on January 30 and 31 and February 1, 
1941, 

The first session will open with a forum, led 
by Mr. F. S. Dver. At the second session, Mr 


2. J. Conklin, of Hutchinson, will speak on 
“Vocational Guidance.” In the afternoon the 
Kansas School Activities Association will hold an 
open forum. 

At the dinner on Friday evening, Mr. P. J 
Newman will give a report on the National Asso 
ciation of School Boards 


UPPER PENINSULA ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS WILL 
MEET IN MARQUETTE, 
MICHIGAN 
The twelfth annual meeting of the Upper 
Peninsula (Michigan) Association of School- 
Board Members and Superintendents will be held 
on February 1, in Marquette. President John 

Peterson will preside. 

Following a welcoming address by Dr. Harvey 
L. Turner, Supt. L. K. Chenev, of Grand Marais, 
will lead in a panel discussion. Another discussion 
group will be in charge of Mr. W. M. Whitman, 
of Marquette. Dr. H. A. Tape will talk on “The 
Community and the School,” and Dr. E. B. 
Elliott, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, will give a talk. Mr. M. E. Dunn, Vulcan, 
will talk on “State Aid for Schools,” and Mr 
K. W. Schulze, of Alpha, will lead in a discussion 
on business problems. Dr. A. J. Phillips, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Education Association, will 
speak at the closing session. 


FARGO PAYS TEACHERS IN MILITARY 
SERVICE 

The board of education of Fargo, N. Dak., has 
adopted regulations governing leaves of absence 
for male school employees who enter the military 
or naval service. Under the plan, a leave of one 
year will be granted to any male employee who 
may be drafted or who may enlist for military 
or naval duty; any employee who as a member 
of the National Guard, may be called into active 
service; any employee who as a reserve officer 
may be called into active service 

It is required that ten days’ notice of intent 
to return to teaching duties must be given by 


water means further savings. 


Furnished in two types: 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous except for concealed pres- 
china bowl, heavy bronze — sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 
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VOGEL SCHOOL CLOSETS 
Are Money 


Savers 
WVoeet No. 10 School 





and nickeled brass hard- 
ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 
Vogel No. 10-A, same 
specifications as No. 10 


Delaware 


any teacher granted a leave. A_ reinstatement 
requested within thirty days of the beginning of 
a school vear will become effective the following 
September 

During the period of time covered by the leave 
of absence, the board agrees to pay, month by 
month to the teacher, the amount by which his 
scheduled salary exceeds the wages paid to the 
person engaged as a substitute. The difference 
thus payable may in no case exceed $50, and the 
number of payments in no case may exceed ten 
in any 12-month period 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The board of education at Alliance, Nebr., 
carries four main types of insurance. All of the 
school buildings are insured against fire and 
storm, on the basis of a blanket policy carrying 
a 90 per cent coinsurance clause. The policies are 
divided between the local agencies on the basis 
of their total policies written 

The boilers in the school buildings are insured 
against explosion and other damage and are regu- 
larly inspected by the insurance company. All 
teachers and other employees of the school sys- 
tem are insured against injury and accident, 
under a blanket employers’ liability policy. The 
instruments of the school band are insured against 
loss due to accident, theft, or fire 

The policies are staggered and come due an- 
nually upon the same day so that there is no 
danger that any phase of the program will be 
overlooked. 


STANDARDS FOR BLACKBOARD SLATE 
IN SCHOOLS 

The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
National Bureau of Standards has announced 
that standards No. R15-35 for blackboard slate 
ire now available in printed form. The stand- 
ards fix the heights for wall blackboards, and 
the sizes and thicknesses for portable blackboards. 
Copies of the standards may be had from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
upon payment of the price of 5 cents per copy- 
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There’s 
NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


For a Good 
Floor Machine 


Regardless of the type of floor, 
there is no method of cleaning or 
polishing that will give results as 
satisfactory as those attained 
through the use of a mod- 
em, properly equipped 
floor maintenance ma- 


chine. 


SEE ONE ! 
TRY ONE! 
BUY ONE! 
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Other Models 
7” te ie” 
18” and 22” 
brush sizes 


GENERAL 
Model K-16 


is years ahead of its 
field in the principal 
considerations of de- 
sign, construction, 
manoeuverability and 
performance. 


V2 H.P. or 34 H.-P. 
16” Brush Spread 


FLOORCRAFT, 
GENERAL 


INC. 
335 Sixth Avenue 
New York N.Y. 


Agents in all 
principal cities 


WRITE FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION OR TEN DAY TRIAL 


EVERY 


SOLAR WASTE 
RECEPTACLES 


will help you keep your 
buildings neater and clean- 
er than ever before. The 
swinging top of each Solar 
opens at a touch to receive 
and confine waste—out of 
sight—away from observ- 
ing eyes. 


by 
HERE 





Beautifully Finished 


to harmonize with*sur- 
roundings. Fire hazard 're- 
duced; plumbing costs low- 
ered; replacements elimin- 
ated. 
Find out about the many 
advantages of Solar Self- 
Closing Receptacles. Send 
Today for interesting book- 
let and attractive prices. 


SOLAR -STURGES MFG. £0. 


MELROSE PARK MLL. 
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Two Reasons Why Vallen Leads | HEADS Can't Get in the Way 





No. 152 Rear-Fold Safety Track 


When dependable equipment is 


PAT. NO. 


fons J less, why take 


chances? 





Rear-Fold feature 


VALLEN, INC., Akron, Ohio 


available to all 


and really costs 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


room. 





Jr. Control. Curtain 
Speed 125 fpm. 
with Pillow Action 


When You Use A 
PROJECTOR 


This convenient Da-Lite accessory permits pro- 
jecting pictures above the heads of the audience. 
It consists of a sturdy folding tripod, adjustable 
in height, and a platform or table for the pro- 
jector. Two types of tables are available — a tilt- 
ing, rotating table (as shown here) for silent movie 
projectors and a non-tilting, rotating table for 
most sound and slide projectors. 


AND CHALLENGER SCREEN 


This popular model consists of a Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screen, spring-roller- mounted in a 
metal case to which a tripod is pivotally and 
permanently attached. It can be quickly set up 
anywhere or folded for carrying from room to 


OTHER DA-LITE 







STAND 


SCREENS 


The Challenger is only one of many styles. The Da-Lite line also includes 
hanging screens, table models and other types in sizes to meet every school 
requirement. Write for literature! See the Da-Lite Exhibit at the N.E.A. 
Convention Booths J 5 and J7. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 








FOR BETTERMENT OF ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOLS 
Superintendent Anderson Announces His 
Program 


A ten-point program for the betterment of the 
St. Louis school system was announced by Supt. 
Homer W. Anderson before a meeting of school 
executives and supervisors held January 6, 1941. 

In brief, Dr. Anderson emphasized the follow- 
ing: 

1. Objectives — Secure general agreement concerning 
the major objectives of education in St. Louis and the 
particular function of each division of the school system 
in the attainment of common ends. 

2. Organization — Develop school organizations which 
will best achieve the objectives and an administrative 
organization which will fix responsibility, co-ordinate de- 
partments, stimulate creative enterprise, and facilitate 
exchange of opinion. 

3. Personnel — Adopt improved procedures governing 
personnel selection, remuneration, in service training, 
promotion, and retirement. 

4. Pupil adjustment — Develop a well-rounded program 
of pupil guidance and adjustment, including improved 
attendance, health, counseling, and placement services. 

5. Instructional program — Make a co-ordinated effort 
to improve teaching and learning activities through im- 
proved curriculums, teaching methods, and materials of 
instruction at all levels — elementary, secondary, collegiate, 
and adult. 

6. Articulation — Secure more complete integration of 
the divisions of the school system so that each fulfills its 
function in a balanced program. 

7. School plant — Work out a long-time plan based on 
the needs for providing adequate and suitable housing 
facilities and equipment adapted for carrying out the 
educational program. 

8. Finance — Develop improved budgeting and account- 
ing procedures. Study all services in relation to their costs, 
to the end that maximum results may be obtained most 
economically, and study all revenues to the end that the 
school program in St. Louis may be properly financed. 

9. Research— Develop a _ research program through 
which all facts pertinent to efficient administration and 
effective instruction will be gathered and analyzed. 

10. Community relations — Make provisions for con- 
tinuous study of means through which the schools may be 
made an integral part of the general community effort 


Dept. 23ASB, 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








toward better living and through which the public may 
be kept informed of the work of the schools. 


Dr. Anderson has urged all school employees to 
contribute their ideas for educational improve- 
ment and the advancement of the schools. “A 
school system as large as the St. Louis public 
schools is not a one-man system or a six-man, or 
even an eleven-man system.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 Evansville, Ind. Evening high school classes 
have been established for persons without a high 
school diploma who desire an opportunity to 
complete work toward graduation. The classes 
are being held in the Central High School and 
licensed instructors are in charge. 

¢ South Haven, Mich. Night school classes, 
sponsored by the board of education and the 
local Commerce body, have been opened. The 
courses comprise metal shopwork, foundry prac- 
tice, woodworking, sewing, knitting, typing, busi- 
ness English, public speaking, salesmanship, and 
governmental and economic problems. 

4 Beattyville, Ky. Pre-employment courses in 
automotive mechanics and woodworking are be- 
ing offered in the city schools, under the spon- 
sorship of the county and state boards of educa- 
tion. The training is intended to be of benefit to 
out-of-school youths. 

4 The faculty of the George Washington Junior 
High and Elementary School, at Eleanor, W. 
Va., is cooperating with the various near-by 
teacher-training colleges in a plan which seeks 
to improve the school and to permit its use for 
observation and directed teaching for beginning 
teachers. The school was erected by the Federal 
Government to serve the people of the resettle- 
ment administration projects and has an enroll- 
ment of 300 students. 

The plan was worked out following a confer- 
ence with the representatives of the education 
departments in the teacher-training colleges. the 
county administrative officials, and Dr. James 





M. Westby, regional educational adviser at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

@ Oakland, Ill. The school board has approved 
a plan for the operation of a trade school in con- 
nection with the high school. The work has been 
started with a metal-trades course, which it is 
expected will materialize into a general-mechanics 
course. 

@ Sherman, Tex. The school board has author 
ized Supt. R. L. Speer to make a study of a 
proposed farm-workshop course for the benefit of 
boys between the ages of 17 and 24 who are out 
of school. The Federal Government will provide 
a maximum of $1,200 for a teacher and a similar 
sum for materials and equipment. 

@ Spring Valley, Ill. The school board has 
voted to place a textbook rental system in opera- 
tion next year. 

@ New York, N. Y. With the reopening of the 
school term, a reorganization of the high school 
classes has been effected with English and ac- 
counting providing about one half of the 100 
classes to be discontinued because of declining 
registers. The figures announced by the high 
school division show that 26 English and 24 
accounting classes have been dropped, along with 
others in other subjects. History has lost 16 
positions. 

New classes will be created in applied chem- 
istry, commercial art, general shop, health edu- 
cation, hygiene and home nursing, Latin, music, 
orchestral music, physics, physiography, Spanish, 
and speech. 

4 Pasco, Wash. The high school is conducting 
a noncollege ground-training school for pilots, 
under the CAA National Defense Program. This 
is one of three schools which have been estab- 
lished in the state. 

¢ Portsmouth, Va. The 1941 budget of the 
school board contains an item of $36,500 to 
permit the full restoration of teachers’ salaries 
and the raising of other employees’ salaries to 
the predepression level. Salary cuts of 10 and 
6 per cent were put into effect in 1932, but the 
6 per cent cut was dropped in 1938. 
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Another 
Walrus 


Installation 


Here’s another Walrus Installation — in Science Hall, DePaul University, Chicago. 


Walrus laboratory furniture has a new acid-resisting finish on plumbing 


parts and on woodwork. 


Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


For full particulars, write Walrus Manufacturing 


Manufacturers for over forty years. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Schools Meet the Armament Problem 
Harry Spurrier 


In Charlestown, Ind., where the government is 
building a $74,000,000 munitions plant as part 
of the nation’s defense program, the attendance 
in the village schools has increased as high as 33 
per cent. 

This is some indication of the complex problems 
facing school boards in various parts of the 
nation, as the building of huge defense facilities 
brings with it the abnormal shifting of popula- 
tion and the addition and loss to school systems 
of large groups of its pupil population. 

There has been little or no federal or state 
legislation to take care of this real problem, which 
was apparently overlooked as the defense pro- 
gram was launched. 

Charlestown’s problems are no different than 
those of other cities and schools throughout the 
nation which are affected, but the Charlestown 
Munitions plant is one of the largest projects 
and is further advanced. In Charlestown there 
are 14,000 workers busily engaged, and while 
many are from that area and do not have to 
change their residences to work, other thousands 
are moving in from distant places to create the 
complex school situation. 

W. E. Wilson, Clark County, Ind., superin- 
tendent of schools, said that enrollment in the 
live schools in Charlestown has increased from 
600 to 800 pupils. Charlestown has had to em- 
Ploy four new teachers. In one week end alone 
there was a 54 jump in enrollment at one school 
Still other schools in the area have had to add 
new teachers 

Unlike most states, Indiana meets the expenses 
of new teachers, repaying the county for their 
Salaries, but Superintendent Wilson said that the 


county will have to meet the costs of new housing 
and equipment. In some rooms pupils sit two 
to a seat, but the real fear is that a new 
building will be necessary, and Superintendent 
Wilson asks the question: “Who is going to pay 
for that?” 

The Joliet Problem 


Another school board facing a similar problem, 
but with no prospect whatsoever for state aid, 
is Joliet, Ill. The alert Joliet board of school 
inspectors, led by Dr. Gayle N. Hufford, progres- 
sive superintendent of schools, has already out- 
lined the situation to state and federal legislative 
representatives and asked for their aid in draft- 
ing new laws. 

Unlike most school districts, Joliet has room 
enough for all the additional pupils that would 
likely move to the city, principally because the 
district is in bad financial shape and has closed 
teaching positions, rooms, and schools in the face 
of steadily decreasing enrollment and tax revenue 
The 19 Joliet grade schools could accommodate 
3175 additional pupils, Dr. Hufford has reported 
to his board. Furthermore, the city’s township 
high school has room for 800 more; the Joliet 
Junior College (two years) 300 more; 11 paro- 
chial and one Lutheran grade school, 868 more; 
Joliet Catholic High School (boys), 200; St. 
Francis academy (girls), 150; and College of 
St. Francis (girls), 200. In fact, the only school 
building in the city that cannot accommodate 
additional pupils is the Providence High School 
(Catholic) for girls 

But while the Joliet schools have the equip- 
ment and room for the students, teachers would 
have to be hired and other costs of education 


would rise. The school board could not possibly 
assume this burden without help. 

The munitions plant near Joliet is employing 
men at the rate of several hundred a day and 
within a short time, possibly by April, employ- 
ment will hit 20,000. The present figure is close 
to 4000. Joliet has an acute housing shortage, but 
it is still possible that by doubling up, many 
families will locate within the school district. 

“We are required by law to educate students 
in our district,” Dr. Hufford explains, “but our 
board has found nothing in the laws that could 
possibly compel us to educate students outside 
the district unless our per capita cost of $85 
was paid.” The law requires that districts pay 
this amount for each pupil sent to another dis- 
trict, but the huge government reservation de- 
voted to the munitions plant has abolished prac- 
tically all the small school districts in the Joliet 
area. 

“We are willing to take these additional pupils,” 
Dr. Hufford declared, “but believe that the 
government should furnish transportation to our 
schools and pay the per capita cost of $85 a 
year for each pupil. That is the principal legisla- 
tion our board is after to solve our problems.” 

The problem of additional pupils within the 
district will automatically adjust itself within 
two years when additional tax revenue is re- 
ceived, but until the time when the revenue 
increases, the Joliet board would like some pro- 
vision made by the government to pay the added 
cost 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
REMEDIES FOR STATE’S TAX 
STRUCTURE 

Education in Nebraska in the national defense 
picture and what school boards should do about 
it, and a look into the school tax structures and 
possible remedies held the attention of 150 school- 
board members at their annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, on January 15 and 16. 

Mayor Harry Lohr, in his address of welcome, 
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said that it is necessary to show the need for 
fuller, more universal education and that it is 
up to the school boards to take that responsibility. 
The crying need in the world today, he said, is 
for more men and women who can be so led and 
governed that the individual may know continual 
development, and may not be driven or enslaved 
to serve that which corrupts the state. 

Discussing the place of the school-board mem- 
ber in education, Dr. W. F. Hemphill, of Blair, 
said that being a board member should be treated 
as a business or trusteeship of several thousand 
dollars each year, to be spent to the best ad- 
vantage of the community. He stressed salaries 
of teachers and said that the state is losing too 
many teachers because of low salaries paid. 

Speaking on national defense from the view- 
point of the educator, Dr. Archer Burnham, of 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Association, declared that 
the spirit of a people is fundamental as a cor- 
ollary to the end that fifth columnists can func- 
tion only where the spirit is weak or wrong. The 
best defense, he said, is an abiding respect for 
the nation in which we live. 

The afternoon session opened with a talk by 
Dr. Charles Dienst, Deputy State Superintendent, 
who said that whereas the current biennium 
appropriation from the state for public school 
work is $15,000,000 compliance with the law 
actually requires $25,382,000. He explained that 
appropriations from the Mallory act, which guar- 
antees financial support to rural high schools and 
consolidated schools is now only one half of 
the requirements of law. Mr. Dienst urged greater 
watchfulness of the public in the administration 
of federal land grants, to the end that these 
endowments may return the proper amounts to 
the schools. He also asked for support of a re- 
tirement bill for teachers to be introduced in the 
state legislature. 

Dr. E. B. Schmidt, of the University of 
Nebraska, talked on “Educational Inequalities 
and the Tax System,” and Supt. M. C. Lefler, of 
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Lincoln, led a forum on pending court cases of 
significance to education. 

At the joint banquet of the school-board 
members and the Schoolmasters’ Club, held in 
the evening at the city auditorium, President 
W. E. Scott acted as toastmaster. Dr. Fred von 
Borgersrode, of Minneapolis, was the principal 
speaker on the topic, “An Outside View of the 
Educational Program of the Nebraska Planning 
Board.” 

The school-board members took a_ militant 
stand on several issues of importance in state 
school circles by the adoption of resolutions pre- 
pared by its resolutions committee. The com- 
mittee urged the enactment of a_ state-wide 
teacher retirement system, favored the enact- 
ment of a severance tax on oil, approved the 
principle of the allocation of funds by the Federal 
Government for education in the state. 

Of equal importance were two resolutions pro- 
posed from the floor and adopted with several 
changes. One was in reference to several court 
cases now pending in Nebraska, designed to 
divert incomes of certain types of licenses from 
local school-board treasuries. Another resolution, 
setting up a six-man committee, calls for a close 
watch on the operations of the state board of 
educational lands and funds. 

The association contended that the state board’s 
administration of the $20,000,000 legacy of school 
lands and funds is not what it should be, and 
urged greater executive ability in the handling 
of these funds. It asked for a larger appropriation 
for the state board in order that better adminis- 
tration may be accomplished. 

Two cities, Scottsbluff and Omaha, extended 
invitations for the 1942 convention. The con- 
vention site will be picked later by the three 
officers, who also comprise the executive board. 

The officers elected for the next year are: 
President, E. J. Overing, Red Cloud; vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Hanson, Fremont; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. F. Hemphill, Blair. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Joun J. Krnsev has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Georgetown, Pa. 

@ Mr. Tuomas M. Beaney has been elected president of 
the school board at Wyoming, Pa 

@ Dr. Paut E. Scuaminc has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Duquesne, Pa. 

@ Mr. Josepn C. White has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Boston, Mass. 

@ The school board at Maysville, Ky, has reorganized 
with the election of Georce L, Battcv as president, and 
Cuirnt C. CaLvert as vice-president 

@ The school board at Winchester, Ky., has elected 
Craupe T. Ekin as president; J. H. Bus as vice 
president; and Boswett B. HopcKin as secretary. 

@ Mr. Witt1am E. Metvin, former superintendent of 
schools at St. Bernard, Ohio, has lost his fight to regain 
his position, at his old salary, following a decision of 
the State Supreme Court. Mr. Melvin had served two 
terms and had received a third appointment. With the 
reorganization of the board, the new members declared 
the position vacant and employed the present officehoider, 
Mr. Charles Howell. Mr. Melvin had contended that ‘he 
ippointment by the original board was binding, but he 
city attorney held that it was not binding because cf the 
omission of the amount of compensation. The courts sus 
tained this point of view. 

@ Supr. E. T. Mrirer, of Hannibal, Mo., has rec ntly 
been elected chairman of the board of control in charge ef 
administration of the Ida D. Mahan Literary Aware 
for Hannibal school children. 

@ Surpr. W. D. Worre, of Atchison, Kans., has been 
named as an active consultant on the national ycuth 
training program in Kansas, working with the high school 
program as his special field. Mr. Wolfe will spend 10 
days of each month visiting the school systems of the 
state 

@ Mr. Dennis C. Harey has been appointed Acting 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools at Boston, Mass.» 
for a term beginning January, 1941. The appointment is 
to be effective until there is a vacancy on the board of 
uperintendents 

@ Dr. AntHony E. Karnes, formerly Commissioner of 
Education for the territory of Alaska, has resigned 
become State Director of Selective Service in Alaska. Dr. 
Karnes is succeeded in the office of Commissioner, bY 
Dr. James C. Ryan, who was for a number of years head 
of the Department of Education in the University of 
Alaska. 
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Personal News of School 
Officials 


@ Mr. Ep. L. Ber has been elected president of the 
school board at DeSoto, Mo. 

@ The school board at Mifflinburg, Pa., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Joun W. Turosser as president 
and CrarKk A. SHIVELY as vice-president 

@ The school board at Waterford, Pa., has reorganized 
with Ropert Owen as president; Mrs. Kenneta RIcz 
as vice-president; and E. L. Hearp as secretary 

@ Dr. H. T. West, president of the board of education 
at Park Falls, Wis., does other things beside dental work 
and presiding at board meetings. As a reserve officer in 
the U. S. Army, Dr. West takes an interest in the 
National Defense Program, and has been responsible for 
the enlistment of over 100 young men in the army. 

@ Mr. H. Wattace Catpweit, a former member and 
president of the Chicago board of education, died suddenly 
in the Oak Park Hospital, Oak Park, Ill., on December 
27. Mr. Caldwell, who was 45 years old, was president of 
the H. Wallace Caldwell Realty Company. 

@ Mr. Witam L. Baxter, Commissioner of School 
Buildings for the Boston school system, has been re-elected 
for a three-year period, ending Dec. 1, 1943. 

@ Mr. Sanrorp O. ANpeERSON, president of the school 
board at Cambridge, Wis., died suddenly on December 28. 

@ Mr. J. T. Green, clerk of the board of education of 
the Union High School District at Sedro-Woolley, Wash., 
serves as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Washington State School Directors’ Association. He has 
been a member of the board for 24 years, and is a former 
president of the state association 

@ Mr. James F. Brown, business director of schools at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been re-elected for a third two-year 
term, with an increase in salary 

@ The board of education of Fort Recovery Village, 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, has reorganized with Norman F. 
Hutt as president; THurMaN GraF as vice-president: 
Wrritiam Kop as clerk-treasurer and purchasing agent: 
and Greorce W. Lies and E. A. Watkins as members. 

@ Mr. Pavut A. Witson has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Newport, Pa. 

@ The school board at Roseland, N. J., has reorganized 
with the election of Frepertcxk H. Rupoipn as president, 
and Mrs. Irvinc A. E. WENDLING as vice-president. 
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@ Mr. Jonn T. Netswenpver has been elected president 
of the board at Tremont, Pa 

@ Mr. C. E. Forcey has been elected president of the 
school board in School Dist. No. 11, Colorado Springs, 
Colo 

@ The school board at Florence, Ala., has reorganized 
with the election of Harotp S, May as president, and 
Joun Henry Happock as vice-president, Mr. REYNOLDS 
[HORNTON was inducted as a new member 

@ The school board of Calhoun County, Ala., has 
organized with the election of Marvin H. Watson as 
president, Roy Wersp as vice-president and C. J. ALLEN 
as secretary 

@ The school board at Atlanta, Ga., has elected Ep § 
Cook as president, and D. F. McCratcuey as vice 
president 

@ Mr. Wiritam F. Brown Ir has been elected secre 
tary of the board of education at Orange, N. J. He 
succeeds the late W. G. McCurdy, who held the positior 
for 25 years 

@ Mr. Henry J. Lowstuter has been re-elected presi 
dent of the school board at Charleroi, Pa 

@ Mr JouN I Kecu has been elected president of the 
school board at Trumbauersville, Pa. Pumir C. Fermier 
was elected vice-president, and WARREN R. BLANK was 
named secretary. 

@ Mrs. Heria Lentinen has been elected secretary to 
Supt. W. E. Wenner at Ashtabula, Ohio 

@ Mr. Joun H. Batten has been elected vice-president 
of the board of education at Racine, Wis 

@ Mr. Harotp KINGEN has been elected president of the 
school board of LeBoeuf township, in Pollocks Bridge, Pa. 
@ Mr. R. C. Lioyp has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Bradford, Pa. Mr. J. P. Jones was 
named vice-president 


@ Mr. Frank O. Hott, dean of the University Exten- 
sion Division, has been appointed a member of the board 
of education at Madison, Wis. He icceeds John Guy 


Fowlkes, who has resigned 
@ Dr. J. P. Horters, president of the board of educa- 
tion of San Antonio, Tex., has been elected president of 
the National Reserve Officers’ Association. Dr. Hollers i 
erving his second term as president of the board 

@ The school board at Jasonville, Ind., has reorganized 
with the election of Wa ter Garwit as president, and 
Joe BurRcHAM as secretary 

@ Mr. Epwarp J. Busunett has been elected president 
of the school board at Malden, Mass 

@ Mr. Wr1iam J. Koen has been elected president of 
the school board at Somerville, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Mr. Ancus R. Rotruwe tt, fermerly principal of the 
Central High School at Superior, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds W R. Davies, who 
has resigned 

@ Supt. G. A. Smirn, of Hartford, Ill., was presented 
with a watch by the teachers and school employees of 
School Dist, 104 on the occasion of his silver anniversary. 

@ Mr. Puuip Wesner, formerly principal of the Wil- 
lard School at Winchester, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. He succeeds | H. Bell, who has 
taken the position of Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instructior 

@ Supr. H. B. Attman, of Muncie, Ind., has bees 
elected president of the Indiana Schoolmen’s Club. Supt. 
J. Ralph Irons, of Evansville, was named vice-president. 

@ Dr. CLrement T. Manan, of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

@ Supt. H. C. Crater, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., has ob 
tained a year’s leave of absence because of entrance into 
the military service. Mr. Harotp C. Benepict has been 
named acting superintendent to serve during Mr. Crater’s 
absence 

@ Dr. Joun W. Don, 
superintendent of the Free- 
port Schools, Freeport, L. 
I., was elected president of 
the New York State Teach- 
ers Association at the 
annual meeting in Syracuse. 
He succeeds William J 
Small of Niagara Falls is 
assuming leadership of the 
48.000 school teachers in 
New York State 

Elected by acclamation, 
Dr. Dodd is the first Long 
Island schoolman to be 
named its president. He has 
served for the past two 
years as first vice-president 
and has been a member 
of the executive committee 
for several years. 

Dr. Dodd has served the 
schools in the State of New 
York for the past 28 years 
as elementary school principal, high school principal, 
and for the past 15 years has been superintendent of 
chools in Freeport. 


John W. Dodd 
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BOSTON’S SELF-FEEDER No.4 


Right for all popular pencil sizes! 
Ready when it’s needed—easily adjusted! 
Reduces costs because it saves time and pencils! 


The famous Boston Self-Feeder No. 4 is the pencil sharpener for 
classrooms. It stops cutting when the proper point is made; it 
sharpens all popular-sized pencils to firm, uniform points. Like all 
Boston sharpeners it has the exclusive speed cutters—15 cutting 
edges—which actually cut—never scrape. Boston S-F 4 will give 
you long life and satisfactory service always! Specify 15 cutting 
edges on your requisition sheet. 
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notice! You simply set up the machine, plug 
it in and turn it on. It is as simple as that! 
Threading has been simplified so that it is as 
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On Model UA, here illustrated, reel arms 
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An effective poster in two colors illustrating and outlining the citizenship program 
of the Seattle Public Schools has been widely displayed in stores and 
public places throughout the community. 
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Ampro Corporation, (Dept. A.S.B. 241) 
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able men through retirement during 1940. 
They were Frank E. Willard, assistant 
superintendent in Seattle for 33 years, and 
Reuben W. Jones, the board 
for 38 years. Mr. Jones was dean of school- 
board secretaries until his retirement last 
June. The business manager of the district, 
Clyde G. Campbell, upon recommendation 
of Supt. Worth McClure, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Jones. Mr. McClure, who is 
in his eleventh year as superintendent, has 
been nominated as a candidate for the 
presidency of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

The president of the Seattle board of 
education is Frank S. Bayley, prominent 
lawyer; vice- preside nt is John B. Shorett, 
a lawyer who is now campaigning for 
mayor of Seattle at the spring election. 
Robert S. Macfarlane, former judge, Diet- 
rich Schmitz, banker, and James A. Dun- 
can, labor leader, complete the five-man 
board, a group which has been intact 
through the reconstruction period starting 
in 1934. 
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bidders. Local dealers are not to be paid more 
for any type of supplies or equipment than out- 
of-town dealers. This policy has proved very 
helpful in removing complaint about excessive 
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Waste No 
Man Hours 


with inefficient tools. Good tools make for perfect 


work 


FOR 1941 


Jacobsen Presents A New Line Of 
HAND LAWN MOWERS 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
POWER LAWN ROLLERS 


TRACTOR GANG MOWERS 


* 

* 

* 

* MOTOR SCYTHES 
* 

* FAIRWAY MOWERS 
* 


POWER GREENS MOWERS 


A new Jacobsen catalog describing an improved 
line of grass cutting tools is yours for the asking. 


Invaluable reference in selecting 


this season. 


Write for new 1941 literature 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 


700 Washington Ave. 





prices to local dealers, 
special favors. 

All purchases are made from regularly executed 
purchase orders bearing the signature of the busi- 
ness manager. The responsibility for the purchase, 
therefore, becomes a matter of record. All goods 
are delivered to the storeroom and are receipted 
for by the storekeeper who is responsible for the 
accuracy of receipts and deliveries. 

Purchase orders are made up in five copies as 
follows: the original goes to the vendor, the en- 
cumbrance copy goes to the accountant, the 
delivery copy goes to the stock clerk, and two 
copies are placed in the secretary’s file, where 
they are filed in permanent alphabetical and 
numerical order. The original and all copies are 
prenumbered. Upon receipt of merchandise, the 
stock clerk indicates the same and returns his 
copy to the business office. A warrant is then 
issued for the amount of the purchase. The re- 
ceiving copy and the encumbrance copy are then 
attached to a copy of the invoice and a duplicate 
warrant, and are filed in the business office. This 
procedure makes a complete record of the trans- 
action, with signatures indicating that each step 
has been properly executed. 


as well as requests for 


Bookkeeping Procedures 


The accounting system used by the business 
management :nakes it possible to analyze expen- 
ditures according to the various functions of ad- 
ministration, teachers’ salaries, other expenses of 
instruction, operation of plant, maintenance of 
plant, auxiliary agencies, and fixed charges. In 
addition to keeping expenditures by function, the 
accounts are kept in such a way as to provide 
information as to cost for each school or depart- 
ment. Perpetual inventory stock cards show the 
actual stock on hand at any time. A monthly 
budget report is made to the board of education 
showing the appropriation, expenditures, encum- 
brances, and unencumbered balance of each of 
the principal subdivisions of the functions men- 
tioned above. This gives the board information 








save time and reduce cost! 


new tools for 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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BIKE RACKS rom mrngon xp 


Haphazard, dangerous and disorderly parking a 


bicycles has no 
Medart Bike Ra 


ace on or in school property . . 
solve that disturbing 


all times . . . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 


so it may decide the proper financial policy to 
follow throughout the year. 


Standardization of Supplies 
Supplies are somewhat standardized. Stock lists 


are provided each principal and supervisor. This 


plan simplifies the keeping of records and facili- 
tates the requisitioning by principals, and reduces 
the cost of supplies through quantity buying. 

An effort is being made to standardize all 
equipment and furniture, as well as classroom 
materials. At present a change is not made in the 
materials being used except in case of emergency, 
or until all the supplies on hand are exhausted. 


Maintenance and Operation Supervision 

Service requests for repairs or improvements 
may be made to the business manager by the 
principal of each school on his own initiative, or 
on the recommendation of a janitor, or by the 
maintenance department. The requests are sent 
to the business manager for approval, and cost 
estimation. When approved, work orders are 
issued to the maintenance department and the 
repairs are made. The accounts of the school or 
department are encumbered with the estimated 
cost of repairs. Necessary adjustments are made 
when the job has been completed. Emergency 
cases may be reported by telephone and taken up 
immediately, but a written form must follow a 
telephone request, in order that the proper ac- 
counting procedure can be followed. The main- 
tenance department employees turn in time cards 
daily, from which charges are made to the proper 
accounts. 

The janitors are responsible to the business 
office for their assignments, but the principal of 
the school is expected to report to the business 
manager any lack of efficiency on the part of the 
caretaker in his particular building. The main- 
tenance foreman is also charged with periodic 
supervision of the operation employees. The prin- 
cipal has direct supervision of the janitors, how- 
ever, and he may request them to make minor 


this modern and inexpensive school 
be used indoors or out-of-doors at 
scribed it? the Medart Bike Rack catalog. Wi 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3530 DeKalb Street 





re apd 


ite for 


St. Louis, 


repairs as necessary. However, the work assign- 
ments of the janitors are such that very little 
time can be given to repair work, and a service 
request is necessary for a job of any size. The 
janitors requisition supplies for their buildings 
through their principals, and a charge for such 
supplies is made to each school account. Each 
vear a budget allotment for janitorial supplies 
is made up on a per pupil basis. Supplies for all 
the janitorial service have been standardized and 
are issued from the general stock room, 


Building Construction 

New building construction is a_ responsibility 
of the business manager. Plans and specifications 
are prepared by the architects, and approved and 
accepted by the board of education. Bids are 
advertised for as required by law, and opened in 
the business office. A summary and recommenda- 
tion are made to the board of education. When 
the contract is awarded a schedule is prepared 
for job progress. Direct contact is maintained 
with the job by the business manager through 
daily reports by the board’s inspector, and fre- 
quent visits to the job. Periodic reports on 
progress are made to the board of education. 

Contracts. Contracts for the purchase of sup- 
plies, equipment, new buildings, and major re- 
pairs are prepared by the business manager and 
are approved by the county counsel. 

Conclusion 

A business administration to be functional and 
to meet fully the educational needs of the school 
district must be constantly changing, ever alert 
to provide services and materials of benefit to 
the educational program of the community, and 
at the same time constantly on guard against 
extravagance and waste. The business division is 
a vital part of the program of school adminis- 
tration, and those in charge of the business 
division must be aware of the broader concepts 
of the educational program and must appreciate 
the point of view of the teachers and principals 
in their work with the pupils of the schools. 
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MIDART HIT PARADE 


g-to-the-eye exterior con- 

a-k anism that is without 

Teasily read ‘clock dial. . . Hair 

d "anos page score recording from 
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Fred iMEDART 


3530 DeKalb Street 


As a result of my work in setting up the busi- 
ness management division of the Montebello Uni- 
fied School District, I would strongly recommend 
the adoption of a definite plan of business man 
agement for every school district — no matter how 
small the district or how simple the plan of 
management. If this is done, the plan can be 
expanded and altered from time to time to meet 
the needs of the growing or changing district and 
will not entail the great amount of work other 
wise necessary to set up such an organization. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ON A 
HILL SIDE 


(Concluded from page 40) 
ways have floors of terrazzo. We believe that 
the factors of utilitarian value, beauty, low 
initial cost and low maintenance have been 
well co-ordinated in this building. 
Inasmuch as this building was built in two 
units six years apart it is interesting to com- 
pare the costs: 


Cost of Construction 
Cute Feet ..cceees 
a eee 
Cost per pupil home-room capacity 
Cost per pupil —all pupil stations. 


These costs are comparable except for the 
changes made in the 1933 part and charged 
under construction to the 1939 part, but these 
changes would not have made a difference of 
more than one cent per cubic foot. The gen- 
eral type of construction is the same through- 
out, with riveted steel frame. However, some 
additional cost was incurred in the newer 
method of fireproofing steel beams. The large 
areas devoted to the gymnasiums and audi- 
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New York Sales Offices 





Write and also ask for a copy of our complete illustrated catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., 


105 W. 40th Street, New York 
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Favorite i in Schools 





Efficient economy is the keynote to school administration. In 
equipping school laboratories, the wise school man knows that 
real economy — efficient economy — means the first cost plus 
years of satisfactory service. 





Chicago, Ill. 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








torium in the original part of the building also 
helped to lower the per-cubic-foot cost. But 
the increased cost of construction is largely 
due to the higher wage scale and greater cost 
of materials. 

The large difference in the pupil capacity 
and in cost per pupil between that calculated 
on the home room and all pupil stations is 
due to the fact that only the 24 classrooms 
six commercial rooms, and a science room are 
used for home rooms. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Architect Holmes Crosby, Oil City, Pa 
Dimensions — Site: 64,672 sq. ft 
Building: 40,704 sq. ft. 
Principal frontage: 376 ft 


Rooms in building: 


Classt are 24 
Commercial Department 6 
Laboratory Rooms . Pe wkatcwene 4 
1933 1939 Total 
errr 32,424.51 $266.745.92 $499.170.43 
1,105,000 810,000 1,915,000 
20c 33c 26c 
shamed $322.05 
$193.47 
Domestic Arts 
ee 
Mechanical Drawing ...... l 
Library (including workrooms) . 
Study Room and Lunchroom l 
eee — l 
BES cn cacioes 1 
Gymnasiums ......... ? 
Auditorium ... or 1 


Office Rooms , 6 
Medical Suite 3 





It is a pleasant task to work in this kitchen ( 
which is equipped to suggest a type of | 
equipment suitable for home use. (Picture 

by the Oil City Derrick.) 


Teachers’ Rest Rooms 
Teachers’ Workrooms . 

Central Supply Room.. l 
Book Storage......... er 1 
Pupil capacity of building — home rooms.. 1550 

Pupil capacity of building —all pupil sta- 
tions except auditorium cna 2580 


4 Beloit, Wis. The school board has asked the 
city council to provide a sum not to exceed $900,- 
000 for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a new high school building. The request is the 
result of an exhaustive study, made by members 
of the board and a special citizens’ committee 
regarding the high school housing situation. The 
study revealed the lack of proper housing facili- 
ties and the need for a new high school upon @ 
new site. 
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School 
executives 
acknowledge the 
leadership of PIX 
cafeteria and kitchen 
equipment and the prac- 

— tical skill of PIX Engineers 
—whether the problem is 
planning a new installation or 
the modernization of present fa- 








cilities for faster, more efficient serv- 
ice. Whatever the size of your budget, 
you'll get the most for your money with 
PIX equipment and PIX planning. 

FREE! TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES — 


® thisinteresting illustrated bookon 
food service planning and modernization. Fill- 


TELESCOPIC cYM SEATS 


Originated by ‘Medart’ . . . Safe to use, safe to 
operate . . . An installation of Medart Telescopic 
Seats assures absolute spectator visibility — an 
important factor that will make your gymnasium 


pay ~ t! us survey your gym and submitan | 
ed with photographs and menu suggestions. pay ~ profil Lat tailed recommendation. No obligation to 
you. Catalog upon request. ub 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 





3530 DeKalb Street St. LEG, Mo. 
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THE FIVE SENSES OF A of the working of democracy could be A federal emergency measure, Public 849, 
SUPERINTENDENT given than this changing concept of the relates particularly to housing facilities in 
(Concluded from page 18) school-board members. To some this may Connection with projects of the National De- 
out using names) to his faculty and joins seem remote from the actual school situa- 'ns¢ Program. It carries provision for “com- 
“tg ‘ ST ay ag ; er Binar munity facilities,’ including schools and 
in the laugh rather than writing her asum- tion. Nothing is farther from the at tuality, makes possible payment of “annual sums in 
mary note. Then at the end of a full day however. The children, the administration, jj.,, of aoe iB 
; he reads a good story and so to bed, think- and the faculty are definitely influenced Meantime, as the army children troop into 
ing what a good time he is having and _ by their trust, respect, and understanding schools of the Fort Custer area, those con- 
how much fun and progress lies ahead. of the school board in any community, and cerned with their administration are asking, 
This superintendent with his full com- conversely by the trust, respect, and under- “Where do we go from here?” 
plement of five senses is quite a fellow. To standing the board has of them. The suc- 
be sure there are not many of him, but cess of any school system may be CHILD MIGRATION IN A CITY 
there always seems to be enough. School measured in terms of the degree of co- 
boards with all their blind spots and _ operation attained by the individuals work- 
lack of information concerning him al- ing for that success. This is equally true 


(Concluded from page 51) 


tion per acre in some of the least desirable 
sections, 


ways seem to find him. His faculties of the community at large. To summarize this conclusion, it is clear 

hen complain about this and that concerning The applause and encouragement of the that employment conditions played an im- 
of him but they respect and admire him schools should go to these far-seeing boards. portant role during this period in migration of 
ture just the same. As for us bookmen. we families with children of school age. Migration 
think he is tops, and only hope the boss WHAT DO YOU MEAN? appeared to result largely from movements 


to and from the city and not within the city. 


r ~ i > > . Acie y ‘ ye > (Cone de 0 age 30) > one » " 
will continue to be sufficiently unaware re ce oe Families left the city when work could not be 


of our own shortcomings to permit us to it too much to ask that school boards 


3 . Be: ne tgee secured. The emigrants originally lived in the 
1 continue calling on him until taps is their home communities assist in prevent- jess desirable areas. Families which moved 
* aie sounded. We know he is a real guy, and_ ing such a multitude of misunderstanding, into the city, settled in the better residential 
a) n . . . . . . . 
we challenge anyone to prove we are by insisting that at least their own profes- areas, indicating that they came as a result 
2580 wrong. sional employees set up ways and means of work opportunities . 
. to clarify education for home consumption By of the rg heme oe ger was 
‘HANGING CONCEP” , a ; : » camerchin omes by the occuns 
od oe CHANGING CONCEPTS and thus offset in some degree the influ- ‘hat the owne rshiy of 1omes by the occupants 
(Concluded from page 20) P eer ‘6 9 contributed greatly to emigration. It would 
$900,- ence of the misguiding “leaders. ; 
ee 1, hj , ——ae v valuable to know whether this was a 
‘ection [The teaching of democracy will not Dons oe cit. os aa cma tad 
. . “° “ *presslo rie 0 ‘ ele ce d 
is the come through the teaching of a set of -RENICE yr aaa apy 2 
»mbers ; DEFENSE AC TIVITIES changing economy of family life 
mittee rules and regulations =» of study. (Concluded from page 50) What are the other forces which contribute 
1. The The strength of democracy will come upon the Secretary of “War to investigate to migration? The question is not an impos- 
facili- through living situations in which the in-  <chool facilities near army reservations with sible or impractical one to answer. The an- 
ipon @ dividuals find themselves working co- a4 view to determining the need for more swer should be sought by scientific research 


operatively together. No better example housing and financing under educational auspices 
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200 SEWING MACHINES 
201 SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Delta Mig. Co. 
Yates-American Machine Co 
201-1 SHOWERS 
Crane Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
202 SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
— Business Machine 


Cor 
National Time & Signal Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., 
203 SLATE BLACKBOARD 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
204 SLATE STRUCTURAL 
205 SNOW PLOWS 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 
205-1 SOUND DEADENING 
MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Celotex Corporation 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 

206 SOUND EQUIPMENT 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Corp. 
Internationa! Business Machines Corp 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Universal Sound Projector — Div. of 
Sentry Control Corp. 
The Webster Company 

207 SOAP AND SOAP DIS- 
PENSERS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 

208 SOUND PICTURES 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Holmes Projector Co. 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Univeral Sound Projector Div. of 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 


209 SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
210 SPRINKLER SYSTEMS, 
LAWN 
211 SQUEEGEES 
Tennant Co., G. H 
211-1 STAGE EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 
Mork Green Studios 
Universal Scenic Studios 
Vallen, Inc. 
212 STAINLESS STEEL 
CABINETS 
213 STAIR TREADS, SAFETY 


National Terrazzo & Mosaic Assn. 


214 
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PRODUCTS CHECKING LIST FOR 


STATISTICAL MACHINES 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 


214-1 STEEL CABINETS 


215 


216 
217 
218 


219 
220 


221 
222 


223 
224 


225 
226 


227 


228 


229 
230 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL CHAIRS 

American Seating Co. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mig. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Co., The 
STEEL DOORS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
STEEL ROOF DECK 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
STEEL SHELVING 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STOKERS 

STOOLS, STEEL 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mig. Co. 
STORAGE CABINETS 
SWIMMING POOL EQUIP- 
MENT 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
SWIMMING 
TATION 


TABLES 


Arlington Seating Co. 
American Seating Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mig. Co 
Kimball Co., 


POOL SANI- 


WwW. W 

Irwin Seating Co. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
National School Equip. Co 
Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co., The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Sheldon & Co.. E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS BRONZE 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teacher Agency 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
TION 

Barber Colman Co. 

Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TERRAZZO 

National Terrazzo and Mosaic Assn. 
TILE ACOUSTICAL 


(See acoustical material) 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 


231 
232 


233 


234 
235 


236 
237 
238 


239 
240 


244 


245 


246 


247 


248 


TILE CORK 

Armstrong Cork Co. 
TILE RUBBER 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Tile 
TIRES 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 
TOILET PAPER 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
TOOLS, POWER 

Delta Mfg. Company 

Yates American Machine Co 
TOWELS, PAPER 

Brown Co, 

TREADS 

TRIM METAL 
TYPEWRITERS 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 


International Business Machines 
orp 


Smith a Corona Typewriters, L. C. 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co. 
UNIT HEATERS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 
UNIT VENTILATORS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 
VACUUM CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 

Hild Floor Machine Co, 


Spencer Turbine Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM HEATING SYS- 


TEMS 

Crane Co. 

VALVES — FITTINGS 
Crane Company 

Dunham & Co., C. A 

Sloan Valve Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A 
VALVES, SAFETY 
WATER MIXING 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VARNISHES 

Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
VARNISH REMOVER 


Tennant Co., G. H 


248-1 VENETIAN BLINDS 


249 
250 


251 


Luther Draper Shade Co. 
VENTILATORS 

(See heating and ventilating systems) 
VISIBLE 
ING EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Inc. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


RECORD KEEFP- 


252 


253 


254 
254- 
255 


256 
257 


258 
259 


261 


262 
263 


264 
265 


266 
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Bell & Howell Co., 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Universal Sound Projector Div. of 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

VOCATIONAL FURNI- 


TURE 

Christiansen Co, 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 

Walrus Mfg. Co, 
VOCATIONAL SHOP 
EQUIPMENT 

Delta Mfg. Co 
Yates-American Machine Co. 


3-1 VON DUPRIN SELF-RE. 


LEASING FIRE EXIT 

DEVICES 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

WARDROBES, PORTABLE 

Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. 

1 Ling ~~ at woop 

Evans Co., 

WARDROBES, STEEL 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

WASHFOUNTAINS 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 

WASHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
The 

Crane Co, 

Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Sloan Valve Mfg. Co. 

Jos. A. Vogel Co. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

Solar Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WATERPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 

WAXES, FLOOR 

(See Floor Waxes) 

WEATHERSTRIPPING 

WINDOWS 

Detroit Stee] Products Co. 

WINDOW SCREENS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW — SHADES 

Beckley Cardy Co, 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

WOODWORKING 

MACHINERY 

Delta Mfg. Co. 

Yates American Mach. Co, 


SCHOOL BUYERS 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 


On products advertised in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, your request directly to these ad- 


vertisers will bring immediate response. 


If you are interested in a number of products, your request for informa- 


tion, catalogs, prices, or salesman’s call, can be sent to our Subscribers’ Service Bureau, which acts as a clearing 


house for school buyers and manu- 


facturers. 


In this way your single 
request to our Subscribers’ Bureau 
will secure response from a number 


of responsible manufacturers. 


your own letterhead or clip and mail 


the form attached. 


HOW TO USE. 


ally arranged and and 
numbers. Simply insert 
Number”’ 


and mail. 


For convenience, 
the product listings are alphabetic- 
keyed by 
the *“*Key 
of the product or products 
you are interested in, sign, detach 


PRODUCTS NOT LISTED 


On material, equipment, or supplies 
not included, list these products by 


name under 


“Special Information” 
on the form attached,or in yourletter. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS AND THE 
NATIONAL CRISIS 


(Concluded from page 32) 

Another major responsibility of the 
superintendent of schools during this period 
is the stimulation and development of 
adult thinking and acting. Developments 
occur at such a speed that many decisions 
will be made constantly —long before 


those in our schools enjoying a vital edu 


cation are a part of our adult population. 
The education of these adults, whether 
they be laborers or professionally trained 
men, has not been such as to fit 
them to meet the problems ahead and to 
have faith in men. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that through this period many phases 
of adult education effort, both public and 
private, be stimulated in order that the 
adults may attain aims very similar to 
those suggested as fundamental in the 
regular school program. After war comes 
peace — what kind of peace? After war 
comes economic and _ social dislocation. 
What shall be the nature of the adjust- 
ments we shall strive for? Whether in- 
volved in the war or not, we face stupen- 
dous problems ahead. Let us gird ourselves 
for making decisions which may be crucial 
in the development of our own and other 
societies for years to come. 

These, then, are the responsibilities of 
the superintendent of schools in the crisis: 
(1) a large contribution to the immediate 
preparedness effort; (2) a thorough doing 
of the job of the school — insisting that it 
be an institution of education, not propa- 
ganda, that it teach our people how to act 
cooperatively, that it strengthen the faith 
of our young people through knowledge 
and action and that it not deceive itself 
and believe that it can have a strong, 
sound faith through burying its head in 
the sand and shouting “I am great! I am 
infallible! I err not! I am unbeatable!” 
(3) that he multiply and strengthen the 
adult education effort in order that the 
ideals of our society may be more fully 
and more rapidly attained. 

In this day there is no place in our 
school system for superintendents who re- 
fuse to exercise leadership when attacks 
are made upon the fundamentals of the 
education process the right to struggle 
for knowledge, to learn to act with intelli- 
gence, and to develop a sound faith. The 
teachers, the principals, the people need 
able leadership. There is no place for 
superintendents of schools who ride ahead 
of the emotions of the people and who do 
hot oppose the elimination of materials of 
instruction with all the might of the think- 
ing citizens of the community. There is 
no place for superintendents who speak 
of the need of the schools emotionalizing 
our young people for war. They will be 
sufficiently emotionalized for war — they 
heed to be emotionalized in their belief in 
men, in democracy and its processes, in 
tolerance, in their willingness to work for 
the fuller attainment of equality of oppor- 
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tunity and respect for human personality. 
The human race will go on — the people 
of America will go on. The superintendent 
of schools has a weighty responsibility for 
he, through his leadership, will contribute 
to the decision as to where they will aim 
to go as they go on. In fear and emotion 
engendered by a great crisis, let us not 
lose sight of those ends which make life 
decent, rich, and significant. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING FIRE 
INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 56) 


businesses. Some of these mutual companies 
will insure school properties in protected 
areas. It is recommended that a study be made 
of these possibilities for lower insurance costs. 

It is generally known that certain large 
holders of insurable properties purchase their 
insurance “wholesale” through the home of- 
fices of insurance companies or from general 
agents, thus effecting savings mostly at the 
cost of local agents’ commissions. This prac- 
tice may have possibilities for school savings 
through cooperative action. 

It is reported that a loss ratio not exceed- 
ing 55 per cent enables companies to meet 
their expenses such as state agency, district 
supervisor, and local agents’ commissions, 
checking office cost; state, federal, and local 
taxes, and all other company expenses incident 
to doing business including dividends to stock- 
holders and the maintenance of adequate re- 
serves to keep companies solvent. In other 
words, the 45 per cent margin over and above 
a 55 per cent loss ratio is the present ap- 
proved percentage of premiums on average 
which may reasonably accrue to underwriting 
companies as the expense of doing business. 

The companies, in making their reports in 
the same five-year record; namely, 1935 
through 1939 inclusive, show a net 47.08 per 
cent of premium income for fire-insurance 
business only, paid for expenses under 17 
headings for disbursements. In a similar re- 
port in the State of Connecticut the costs 
of doing business amounted to 50.73 per cent, 
which may be accepted as some evidence that 
the Texas State Commission is not allowing 
too high a percentage of premium income for 
expenses 

It is recommended that the Texas Associa- 
tion of School Administrators have a com- 
mittee on school building insurance charged 
with the responsibility of (1) attending the 
rate setting hearings of the State Insurance 
Commission for information if not for argu- 
ment; (2) to ascertain if it would be 
advisable for all companies writing fire insur- 
ance to report to the commission, and if so, 
to work for that end; (3) to ascertain, if 
possible, the reasons for the high loss ratios 
in three subheads of our classification and to 
propose remedies; (4) to study the State 
Insurance Commission’s work and its financ- 
ing and to lend aid to the commission in efforts 
to safeguard the intersts of the insuring 
public; (5) to study the special property 
selection writing mutual fire-insurance com 
panies and the legality of school insurance 
being written by them; (6) to study the 
problem of a central school authority, perhaps 
the State Board of Education, placing school 
building and contents fire insurance with com 
panies on wholesale basis and (7) to in- 
vestigate the possibility of a separate 
classification for school properties now listed 
as the brick protected class. 
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df WAYs 


TO IMPROVE YOUR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 







1. Read This FREE Book 


Whether you are us- 
ing, or contemplat- 
ing using, motion 
pictures for teach- 
ing, you'll find Filmo 
on the Faculty help- 
ful. New and authen- 
tic, it tells how to: 
train teachers in us- 
ing movies, choose and apply films, develop 
new applications of movies, choose equip- 
ment, and administer the visual program. 
Mark the coupon for your free copy. 


2. See This COMPLETE EXHIBIT 


Visit the Bell & Howell exhibit at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, February 22 to 27. 


ie. Piet 
3. Use Fine PROJECTORS 
Only with fine projectors will the perfection 
of each element in your visual instruction pro- 
gram be brought to the screen. So use Bell & 
Howell Projectors, precision-built by the 
makers, for 34 years, of Hollywood's pre- 
ferred professional equipment. Pictured is 
Filmosound “Academy,” popular school model 
for both sound and silent 16 mm. film. Send 
coupon for details. 


4. Get These New FILM CATALOGS 


They are rich source books of thousands of 
educational, recreational, and religious films 
which are available at moderate rentals or by 
purchase from B&H Filmosound Library. Ar- 
ranged for easy reference. Use coupon 
to request them. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; NewYork; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 
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, BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASBJ 2-41 9 
g 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 1 
' Send free book, Filmo on the Faculty. + 
' . " . oe ( sound film, g 
5 Send literature on projectors for ( silent film. 5 
: Send catalog of educational films.* ' 
' Send catalog of recreational films.* ' 
' Send catalog of religious films.* ‘ 
§ We nowown sound projectors. 8 
' silent 1 
g *Free t rojector owners; 25c each to others ' 
' ' 
q Name ' 
' ' 
1 School ' 
' ' 
1 Address : 
' . | 
ran o> See Stale. ..cccssccecs ’ 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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I A AOE. AE 
fi fter The Meeting 


THERE’S ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE! 
(OR, IS THERE?)’ 

I am that most abused of creatures — Mr. 
Average Taxpayer. That means that I am a 
school taxpayer. My house is assessed, let us say, 
for $6,000, which means my school tax, at $10 a 
thousand, is $60 a year. This is $5 a month, or, 
on the basis of a 10-month school — ignoring 
summer school and other facilities — $6 a month. 
In other words, schools cost me in direct real 
estate tax less per month than my light and 
telephone! 

My community has grown rapidly, so our 
schools are new and one third of this school-tax 
money goes for debt seryice —the principal and 
interest on the numerous school buildings and 
on their equipment and furniture and the land 
they stand on. This is a “prior lien,” so to speak, 
and, unless a community goes bankrupt and 
repudiates its obligations, this principal and in 
terest must be paid. 

Therefore, any so-called “savings” that are 
made must be made out of the other two thirds 
of my school-tax money, or, in other words, out 
of the $40 per year that represents my contribu- 
tion toward the operating costs of the school 
system, It must, in other words, come out of the 
salaries of the teachers, principals, and others; 
the janitorial work, the heating, lighting, text- 
books, supplies, public libraries, and all the rest. 

Suppose that, by completely ruining a school 
system, its total expenditures could be reduced a 
third. This would be $20 “saved” for me — per 
year. It would all have to come out, however, of 
the $40 for operating. It would, in other words, 
cut the operating program in two, which would 
mean 52 pupils per class rather than 26 as now 
in my schools. There would have to be similar 
changes all along the line. 

This would save me $2 a month, for each of 
the 10 months that school was in session, or, on 
the 12-month basis, it would save me $1.67 a 
month — or almost enough to pay my monthly 
gas bill (if I used gas only for the cookstove!). 

And so 7 should interest myself in demanding 
drastic cuts in school expenditures? J should co- 
operate with those agencies — whose $50,000 and 
$100,000 slush funds come from sources that 
wisely prefer to remain anonymous — that want 
to use the “ax” on the expenditures for the 
schools of the state. J should ignore the fact 
that “using the ax” in this instance means using 
the ax on my boys and girls. Suppose I have 
only one child. 7 should have his educational 
opportunities cut in two, so far as the operating 
program is concerned, to save me this $1.67 a 
month. My cigarettes cost me more per month 
than that. What an astute businessman that would 
show me to be! 7 should consider it worth my 
time to attend countless meetings at which high- 
priced “executive secretaries” (paid by somebody, 
but by somebody who is keeping very quiet 
about it!) tell me how bad a job the schools are 
doing each year with my $60 and how they ought 
to be able to do equally badly at a great deal 
less expense. 

The only answer TI can think of is “Oh, veah?” 
There may be one born every minute, as Barnum 
said, but J am not the one! 


1The foregoing discussion of economy in school expen- 
ditures was distributed to the citizens and school patrons 
of Grosse Pointe, Mich., by Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck, super- 
intendent of schools. 


ee 
Paid For 

This letter was received by a schoolmaster: 

“Please excuse John for being away vesterday 
He played truant. But please don’t lick him; a 
lorry driver he hung onto licked him; a man 
who owned a dog he hit licked him; the green- 
grocer licked him for taking an apple; I licked 
him when he came home, and his father licked 
him when he came home. So vou need not Tick 
him this time.” — Portage La Prairie Graphic. 
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School Buyers’ News 


Mr. John Hanley Joins A. B. Dick 

The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
announced the appointment of Mr. John F. 
Hanley as manager of its school department. Mr. 
Hanley’s long service in the field of education 
through his association with Binney & Smith 
Company, provides him with a splendid back- 
ground for his new position. Schoolmen may 
freely consult with him regarding mimeograph 
service in both the administrative and teaching 
fields. 


New RKO-Pathe Film 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
has announced “The Last Stronghold,” a new 
RKO film on America. This educational film is 
45 minutes in length and is available in 16mm. 
sound as well as 35mm. 


RCA Victor Plan for Negro Schools 

A nation-wide survey is being conducted in 
1941 among prominent Negro educators by the 
RCA Mfg. Company to obtain a more general 
application of audio-visual developments to 
Negro educational institutions. The survey is be- 
ing conducted by Dallas A. Martin, of St. Louis, 
under the direction of Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, 
director of the RCA Educational Department. 

In connection with the survey, Mr. Martin will 
lecture on such subjects as television, recorded 
music, radio receivers, the RCA electron micro- 
scope, and the uses of sound systems and motion- 
picture films. 


Announce New Storage Cabinet 


Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., have 
announced a new chemically controlled storage 
cabinet for the preservation of valuable micro- 
film records. Nine drawers of the file provide 
space for 900 standard 16mm. film storage boxes 
It permits the storage of three and a half million 
separate records. A tenth drawer contains the 
stabilizing chemical which insures the humidity 
within the cabinet. Slots in the drawers permit 
the conditioned air to circulate freely within the 
unit. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Remington Rand Company, at 465 Wash- 
ington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tennant Company Occupies New Plant 

The G. H. Tennant Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., pioneer in the manufacture of floor main- 
tenance devices, has recently occupied new offices 
and manufacturing plant at 2350 N. Second 
Street. 

The building of the new plant became neces- 
sary because of the rapid growth of the firm 
due to the popularity of the Tennant system of 
floor treatment and maintenance. 

One of the features of the new factory is a 
testing floor for various materials. In this de- 
partment small wood squares will be finished 
and refinished, tested and inspected for appear- 
ance, durability, and ease of refinishing 
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The firm was established more than 10 years 
ago by Minneapolis school maintenance men 
who saw the need for a more effective method of 
floor cleaning. With the Tennant system, school 
floors are cleaned thoroughly, hardwood floor 
are kept sealed and dry cleaned, old floors are 
kept smooth and level, and the- annual Cleaning 
cost is greatly reduced. 

The Tennant Company maintains a force of 
district engineers in a number of the important 
cities of the country, and they are available to 
schools for advice and service upon short notice. 


Dick Announces Price Reductions 

The A. B. Dick Company, 720 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, has announced a reduction in list 
prices of the mimeograph stencil sheets, which 
became effective January 1, 1941. A new sched- 
ule has been prepared applying on all die-im- 
pressed stencil orders. 

The constant aim of the Dick Company has 
been to maintain the uniform quality of its 
products, and at the same time, to make them 
available to the school users at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


Announce Ditto Gelatin Duplicator 


The Ditto Company, Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced the Ditto “rotary” gelatin duplicator, 
which embodies features of unusual economy and 
flexibility. 

This duplicator is capable of delivering 100 
bright copies from each original, at a cost of less 
than five cents per hundred. It reproduces eight 
colors in one operation and any combination of 
pencil, pen and ink, or typewritten work. It is 
capable of maintaining a speed of from 60 to 75 
copies per minute. Any size of sheet can be 





The new Ditto school 
duplicator. 


reproduced, from a post card to a sheet 9 by 
14 in. in size. 

The Ditto “rotary” is considered the fastest 
duplicator made. Quick changes of films permit 
rapid reproduction of different jobs, a distinct 
advantage where the machine is used for heavy 
production. Complete information and prices are 
available from the Ditto Company, at 649 So. 
Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





The enlarged office and factory building of the G. H. Tennant Company. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Issue New Political-Physical Maps 

The Weber Costelio Company, of Chicago 
Heights, Lll., have announced a new set of the 
Reality Political Physical Maps with supple- 
mentary Life and Latitude Charts. Since the 
publication of the World Map, some time ago, 
with the accompanying chart, interest in this set 
of maps has grown considerably. 

The series covers the World, an entirely new 
and valuable projection—the United States, 
North America, South America, Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; with an extremely valuable map of 
Australia and the Western Pacific. 

The maps are edited by Miss Edith Putnam 
Parker, Associate Professor of Geography, instruc- 
tor at the University of Chicago, and coauthor of 
the Barrowes-Parker geography texts. Under the 
name “Reality,” these maps show with definite 
darity both natural and cultural features. An inter- 
national color scheme has been used and each 
map employs the same list of contour elevations, 
a teachable method which insures ease of com- 
parison. The cultural features, superimposed in 
red, stand out clearly against the color scheme 
of the physical background. All symbols are 
clear and the 1940 census figures are used in new 
city markings. All zone lines have been em- 
phasized in order that the student may readily 
locate physical features in relation to latitude. 
Equal area projection enables the student to 
compare different areas and to correct many mis- 
conceptions about different countries and their 
terrain. 

New Life and Latitude Charts accompanying 
this set of maps makes a unique contribution. 
The charts contain a fund of valuable information 
which eliminates the necessity of additional sets 
of maps for special uses. Products, temperatures, 
rainfall, and other useful information are set 
forth with great clarity. The maps, without 
borders, appear as a section of the earth’s surface, 
and the equal area projection emphasizes the 
drawing. The maps are large, of unusual legi- 
bility, and most attractive in color treatment. 
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This set of maps has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the science of geography and will find 
ready acceptance on the part of all teachers of 
geography and social science. It will fill a real 
need in the schoolrooms of today and tomorrow. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, by writing to the Weber Costello 
Company, at Chicago Heights, Il. 


Wakefield Brass Company Occupies New 
Addition 

The Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio, manufacturers of lighting specialties, has 
doubled its plant capacity with the completion 
of a new building. 

The new addition, which increases the facilities 
for manufacturing commercial lighting equip- 
ment, provides ample room and_ convenient 
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customers will result because of the ability to 
properly store a large volume of finished parts 
required for customers orders. The assembly 
department also has mcre adequate space allow- 
ing it to proceed in a more orderly manner in 
making up lighting fixtures. 

The new addition also provides new labor- 
saving equipment which will step up production. 
It has permitted the rearrangement of existing 
machinery and conveyors so that the finished 
material may be easily transported from one 
department to another. 

The Wakefield firm was established in 1906 
and during this long period has made satisfactory 
progress as evidenced by the steady growth. Col. 
F. W. Wakefield, the founder of the company, 
was interested in the subject of scientific lighting 
and became the pioneer in the lighting field in 





The New Wakefield Lighting Plant Addition. 


storage space for the materials necessary to 
production. The addition is a consolidation of 
the firm’s warehousing facilities. The former 
plant space will provide greater speed in manu- 
facturing and greater economy in handling. It 
will provide a finished material bank between 
the assembly room and the finishing department. 
When materials are finished and await assembly 
under the new spacing plan, better service to the 


Ohio. Mr. A. F. Wakefield is president and 
general manager and Mr. T. D. Wakefield is 
director and sales promotion manager. 


New Bell-Howell Catalog 
Bell & Howell Company, 180-1 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, have announced their 1941 
Catalog of Educational Motion Pictures and 
16mm. sound silent equipment. 
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More Functional 


“Math” 


for the 80 Per Cent 


Give the Boys and Girls who do not go to college 
the Math which more adequately fits their needs 


SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. Felker 


Just off the press—a complete shop 
mathematics for machinists and toolmakers. 
Here is a specialized and advanced course 
in the practical application of mathematics 
for the high school boy who has decided 
on the trade he intends to follow and who 
wants to specialize in it before he leaves 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


(For Boys) 


By James F. Johnson 


A general course in ap- 
plied “math” for boys 
which makes more prac- 
tical application of ele- 


eli 


mentary mathematics to 


‘Th if 


everyday problems in in- 
dustrial activities, manu- 
facturing, and trade work. 

$1.60 


Copies will be sent on request for ten days’ study. 


school. Written by an outstanding authority 
in the field who has not only had experience 
in teaching the subject in high school but 
who has had practical experience as well. 
An ideal course to follow Johnson's Applied 
Mathematics. 


$2.20 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 


A course for girls which 
provides the basic funda- 
mentals as well as the 
specialized applications of 
mathematics necessary for 
homemaking, the trades, 
and industrial occupations 
open to women. 

$1.40 
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